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THE MOKAL GOYEKNMKliT OF GOD. 



SECTION III. 

THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD AS REVEALED 
m THE SCRIPTURES. 



LECTURE I. — THE FACT AND THE PROOF. 

The nature of Man.— Miui, trnta tha first, plucad un^er ^fo^sl Govern raent.—Th [6 rolatlnn of GiJrt 
ftirtnBlly clnimed Ibroughoiittha Scriptnrs!.— The hlslory ot God's Pjovidonce,— The Thcocmoy 
of IstmL— Tbe leifling Doctrines of the Sctfploras. 

To present G-od to men as their perfect Moral Governor, and 
to unfold the nature, the mode, and the issues of hie moral ad- 
ministi'ation under its different forms, is obviously the great 
design of Eevelation, and that to which every other is subor- 
dinate and subservient. The manifestation of God in this au- 
gust relation to man, carrying with it the relation of man to 
God as the subject of his moral government, and implying its 
foundation and its origin in the character of God,and in the 
nature and condition of man — man's duty, character, and des- 
tiny, the influences under which he must act, the progre^ and 
results of the system — may be justly said to be the compre- 
hensive theme of Revealed Theology. 

In attempting to unfold a subject so comprehensive, it is 
often necessary to discuss singly some of its prominent and es- 
sential parts. Especially must this be tme when every such 
part of the whole subject has been one of long, extensive, and 
continued controverey. The part wliich has caUed forth the 
discussion and tlie conti'oversy may be more or less compre- 
hensive ; it has usually been so in theology, as different cir- 
cumstances and occasions have given rise to these partial and 
insulated discussions. Witness for example, without going 

Vol. II.— 1 
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2 MORAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED 

f'uvtiier back in dogmatic history — tbe Angustinian and Pe- 
lagian, tlie Calviiiistie and Arminian controvereies, and also 
those far more restricted and limited themes and topics which 
have employed the labors of snch men as Butler, Howe, Ed- 
wards, and many others. Such have heen the forma in which 
the abl^f and most distinguished theologians have professedly 
given to the world the theology of the Scriptures, the substan- 
tial truths of Grod's Revelation. In this way we have had, 
with more or less of Natural Theology, Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Bodies of Divinity, Systems of Theology, Con- 
fessions of I'aith, Creeds, and Catechisms. It is not my design 
to raise the question concerning the utility of what may be 
called Systematic Theology, but to say that all tlie attempts 
made by theologians to systematize the great and substantial 
truths of both Natural and Revealed Theology, have hitherto 
proved utter and complete failures, by a necessity arising 
from the manner in which they have been made. For, in all 
these attempts, there never has been any full and thorough ex- 
hibition, nor even a professed attempt at an exhibition, of that 
great and comprehensive relation of God to men, to which all 
thin^ besides in creation and providence are subordinate and 
— AwJ relation to ■ men as administering a, perfect 
ir them, as moral amd immortal beings 
i own vmage, — I do not say, that on some parts 
of this commanding relation of God to men, nothing has been 
said nor even much which is true, with however, much more 
that is false, or if true, not decisively proved. But I say, in 
all the theology of uninspired men, tliere has been to tliis 
hour not even an attempt formally and fully to unfold the 
comprehensive relation of God to men as their perfect moral 
governor, in the nature, the essential principles, and actual 
administration of this government. 

But if God actually sustains this comprehensive relation to 
men ; if he is actually administering a system of perfect moral 
government over men ; if all his works of creation and provi- 
dence are subordinate and subservient to this high and compre- 
hensive relation, then aU theological troth mnst be comprised 
either in the truths which are e^entially involved in this sys- 
tem of moral government, or must be in entire and perfect har- 
mony with them. 

It is not then my immediate design to call your attention to 
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PLAN OF THE TRESilSNT DISCUSSION. 3 

a full view of God's moral government as exhibited iu tlie 
Scriptures. My present design in tliie series of lectures ie, — 

I. To establish from the Scriptures the general fact of God's 
moral government over men ; and, — 

II. To unfold the nature of this government as presented in 
the Scriptui-es. I proceed then on the authority of the Sci-ip- 
tures, — 

I, To establish ths general fact of God's moral government 
over men. 

Of this fact, tlie Scriptures furnish such manifold and abund- 
ant proofs, that it is CLuite impossible to present them in all their 
fullness and force. What I propose is, to present some of 
them ■with as little amplification as may be, though at the sacri- 
fice of their fullness and weight. These proofs will, of com-se, 
neceseai'ily relate to the general fact of a moral government, as 
distinguidied from any particular mode of its administration. 
A moral government, whether it consist of amerely legal sys- 
tem, or of law and grace combined, is still a moral government, 
and may be proved to exist by arguments which prove either 
particular form of it, or which prove neither in distinction from 
the other. I argue the fact of God's moral government over 
man, then, — 

1. Fi-om the account given of man's nature as a creature of 
God. 

The first description of man is one which imparts the 
high^t significance and gi-audeur to the work of creation as at 
fiist recorded. " God created man in his own image," What 
were this world in all its beauty and sublmiity, without this 
creature man in tlie likeness of the Being that made him ! 
No other being so exalted in the essential elements of his 
nature, could have been created ; for he was essentially God- 
like. He was therefore immortal ; and as endued with intel- 
lect, affections, and elective power, a free agent, and from the 
necessity of his condition, as created male and female, as well 
as in his relations to his Ifaker, a moral agent ; capable of 
moral character and of moral action — ^fitted to do the wUl, to 
accomplish the designs of God, — thus to live and act in eternal 
fellowship with God, in doing good. Tlie great end of his 
being was thus to bless God, to bless a sentient universe, and 
to bless himself in the highest degree ; and yet he was not less 
' e of defeating tliis end, and promoting its fearful oppo- 
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* MORAL GOVERNMENT AS EEVEALED. 

eite in the highest misery. He was destined to be tiie progeni- 
tor of other myi-iads like liimself. Would the benignant Father 
of existence forsake this work of his own hands, and leave 
these childi-en of hia power to the darkness and dreariness, to the 
self-disposal and ruin of an unguided and unprotected orphan- 
age ? or, would he assume that relation, and adopt that system 
of control which should combine every influence of wise and 
benignant authority, of discipline, of guidance and of guar- 
dianship, which is adapted in the highest degree to secure tlie 
end of their creation in perfection of character and of happi- 
ness, — the system of a perfect moral government? Can we, in 
any case of moral reasoning, infer with greater assurance any 
truth from any reason ? The first and most momentous fact 
then of divine revelation concerning man, decides that he was 
created, so tliat from the beginning he might live and act for- 
ever under the perfect moral government of God. 

2. Man at the first was actually placed under the perfect 
moral government of God, when created and put into the 
garden of Eden to dress and keep it, — " the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying : Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat ; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die." 

Man indeed, by the institution of the Sabbath and the 
creation of Eve, may perhaps have already' come under 
the full measure of moral obligation to obey, what are com- 
monly called the first and second conunandmenta of the law. 
Be this as it may, God first and formally instituted his moral 
government over man when he gave the law in Eden, 
which has now been cited. In giving this law, he in the 
iiret- instance formally assumed his rightfiil authority as a 
moral ruler, claimed in his true character as " the Lord 
God" the right to govern, which impoaes an obligation to 
obey, gave a perfect ride of action, which demands the spirit 
of unqualified loyalty, and sustained his absolute dominion 
by the requisite legal sanction. 'Without here attempting 
to interpret, in ite more pai'ticular meaning, the language of 
the requirement and of the penalty of this law, it is eufii- 
cient for my present purpose, that it requires that spirit of 
loyalty, or liiat unqualified submission in all things which is 
due to an infinitely perfect Being in the relation of a moral 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

governor, and fully sustains his authority by tlie legal sanction 
which is annexed to the requirement. God tlien, from the 
beginning, assumed the high relation of perfect moral gov- 
ernor over men, as moral and immortal beings. 

3. This relation of God to men, is eet before us, in different 
s throughout the Scriptures, with similar formality and 



T]ie moral government, ae given in its first form to our 
firat parents in Eden, was a merely legal dispensation. Im- 
mediately after their apostasy however, is revealed a prom- 
ised Kedeemer ; and now this simply legal system, though it 
ceases not to be a perfect moral government, is greatly "modi- 
fied, by a divine and wonderful combination of law and grace 
in one system ; in which, while there is an ample provision 
for the pai'don and acceptance of penitent transgressors, 
neither the obligation of the law as a perfect rule of action, 
nor the authority of God as a perfect moral governor, is 
impaired. The reason is, that ia pai-doning the penitent or 
believing transgi'essor under the provision of an atonement, 
the authority of the lawgiver or moral governor is as fully sus- 
tained—every iota of the influence of law to secure perfect 
obedience is as fully established, as it would be by the inflic- 
tion of the legal penalty on the ti-ansgressor. And tlius it is, 
as we shall see, that God throughout his entire Kevelation ever 
presents himself before his moral kingdom in his untai'uished 
glories as a just God and yet a Saviour ; with his authority 
undiminished and unobscm-ed, and with his claim to perfect 
obedience unconcealed and unrelaxed. And this ho does, 
whether he claims obedience to the perfect rule of moral 
action, or compliance with the condition of liis pardoning 
mercy. He ever appears enthroned in the high and absohite 
authority of a rightful moral governor. In proof of this as- 
sertion, the appeal is sufficient to the three more formal and 
signal dispensations, in which after man's apostasy, God is pre- 
sented in the Scriptures in this exalted ehaa-acter. As the first 
then, I refer to the covenant made with Abraham (Gen. xvii,). 
As in the law given to our first parents, the authoritative pref- 
ace is, "The Lord God commanded," &c. ; so in the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, — the Gospel thus preached to Abra- 
ham (Gal. iii. 8), we find substantially the same authoritative 
preface, " I am the Almighty God ; walk before me and be 
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6 MOEAL GOVEENMENT AS REVEALED. 

tlion perfect." Here, the obligation to obedience to this great 
and comprehensive command is rested on God's autliority or 
right to command, which imposes an obligation to obey ; and 
hie authority is rested on his perfect character, as " the Al- 
mighty God." I next refer to the Mosaic law — the Jewish 
theocracy, I assume this to have been a representatwe system, 
exhibiting God's system of moral government over all men, as 
I shall hereafte:' attempt to prove that it was. Viewing it 
then as identical with God's moral government in its great 
requirements at least, God gave this law, saying : " I am the 
Lord thy God, &c., thou shalt have no other gods before me" 
(Ex. XX. 2). And again, Deut. v. 6, 10, and 12. But it is 
unnecessary to quote instances to our purpose. For we may 
say, the obligation of every command and eveiy prohibition of 
the law aa given by Moses, is made to depend on God's simple, 
naked authority, aa this depends on his perfect character. B"or 
can it well he imagined that more abundant proof should be 
furnished, that God ever and constantly presented himself in 
the Old Testament in tlie one relation of a perfect moral 
governor, directly to Israel, and indirectly through the Mosaic 
dispensation to the rest of the world. If now we refer to the 
I^ew Testament, what do we find there presented, but God in 
the same grand relation to men? What too is the comprehen- 
sive theme of the revelation which, by its light, is to eclipse in 
comparative darkness all prior revelations? what, but tlie 
kingdom of God — the reign of God— the perfect moral gov- 
ernment of God through grace I What was the message of 
the forernnner, hut a summons to prepai'e to receive this in its 
complete and iinal development ? " Eepent, for the kingdom," 
— the reign, — " of heaven is at hand ;" and how was a nation 
moved by tliis announcement ? What employed the ministry 
and life of the Messiah himself, but to affii'm and establish the 
fact, that this kingdom of God had come as the consummation 
of all God's prior dispensations ? When by the wonders of 
his divine power, he arreted the human mind to universal, 
thoughtful consideration, and excited it to every foi-m of emo- 
tion, — to admiration, surprise, anxiety, reverence, submission, 
sympathy, gratitude, joy^ love, enmity, hate, and malice, as he 
unfolded the nature, object, end of this kingdom, with the duties 
and the character of its subjects; when the people followed 
him from place to place, and multitudes hito the city, as with 
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the heart of one loan, wliat was the sutject, whether rightly 
apprehended or not by othera, which he presented to considera- 
tion, and which produced this commotion among the people, — 
what but the moral government of God? When he aimed to 
kindle aud fill the hearts of his disciples with intense desires 
like his own, for the snccess and triumplis of this Iringdom, by 
teaching them to pray, "Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven ;" when to arouse tlioughtless 
men to become his sei-vants, by strenuous effort, and by action 
that should never falter, he told them tliat the kingdom of 
God snffereth violence, and the violent take it by force ; wJien 
every command, invitation, exhortation, promise, threatening, 
was only a summons to duty; what was his. design, but that 
God should be obeyed by men ? 

When, after entering on his ministry, in all his intercourse 
with men, in villages and cities, at the house of the Pharisee, 
with the woman of Samaiia, by the wayside, in the synagogue, 
in the market, before the high piiest and Sanhedi-im, and at 
the bar of Pilate, he recognized men as it were only as •moral 
beings, and under God's authority ; taught them their duty, and 
summoned them to perform it; called men to act, and by act^ 
ing to obey God ; when by his instructions, by his example, 
by his whole life, and even by his death, he taught not the 
philosophy of the Porch or the Academy, not physical nor politi- 
cal science, not the arts of intellectual culture, not even the 
relative and social duties by insulating men from God, but 
chiefly, subjection to G«d and God's authority in all human 
doings ; when he required men to forsake all, to let the dead 
bury their dead, to take up the ci-oss and follow him, to hate 
father and mother and wife and children, and even life itself, 
and go and proclaim tlie kingdom of God ; — wliat else was to 
be thought of, what else to be done, till the souls of men were 
brought under the moral dominion of God? And further, 
how absolutely did he ratify the standard of all moral perfec- 
tion — the pei'fect nde of action for all moral beings, first in 
relation to God, when in answer to the lawyer's question, he 
said, measuring man's duty by man's ability, " The first and 
great commandment of the law is, thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and witli all 
thy sti'ength, and with all thy mind." And then assuming 
tliat he who should obey this first and gi'eat commandment. 
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would loye himself only as Ke ought, — i. e., in that degree only 
which would be consistent with the glory of God, or with the 
highest good of ail, — ^he adds, in relation to man, " And the 
second is like iinto it, thon shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;^ 
in that degree, which ia consistent with the glory of God, or 
the highest geneifd good. And with this ahsohite moral per- 
fection required of man by God's authority, is there no moral 
government on tlie part of God? In respect also to the con- 
dition of pai-don or justiiication, — the great and only rule of 
final judgment, — ^how constantly and peremptorily did our Lord 
enforce compliance with this rule on tlie part of sinful men and 
on God's authority ! " This," said he, " is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him, whom he hath sent." " If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins." " Whosoever for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he caimot be my disciple." In order 
to demolish the self-righteousness of the young ruler, and to con- 
vict him of the want of even the least moral rectitude, he says, 
"Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and then thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me." When he 
fixed the terms of eternal life and deatli, he declares, " He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not, sliall be damned." What then, I may now ask, 
was the ministry of Christ while on earth, what in its aim and 
in its result, but a vindication and explanation of God's perfect 
moral government through grace over this sinful world ? If 
now we refer to the apostles of our Lord, what engrossed the 
heart and soul, the labors, tlie toils, the life of these men, even 
unto death, especially of the great apostle, except the fuller 
exliibition of this moral system, in its nature, its principles, its 
comprehensiveness, its results, its glory, — the whole founda- 
tion and superstracture of this kingdom, — ^the moral govera- 
ment of God through grace? What, in a word, is the Gospel, 
but an exhibition of God's moral goveniment, developed and 
established in all the strength of its authority, and in all the 
riches of its mercy, for the present obedience of a sinful world, 
for its speedy adjudication at the last tribnnal, and the un- 
changeable retributions of eternity? And what will bo when 
tlie end cometh ? He to whom, for its administration in this 
world, is given all power in heaven and on eai-th, will deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that God may be all 
in all. With what emphasis and fullness of import then, may 
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it be said, that the one single corapreheneiTC relation, to wliicli 
every other is subordinate and eubaeryient, in which God is 
presented to men throughout his entire revelation, is the high 
and august relation of their perfect rightful moral governor. 
I remark — 

4, That the history of God's providential government, exhib- 
its its administi-ation as subservient to his moral governjnent. 

I can only advert to some of the more striking events of his 
Providence as recorded in revelation, the design, tendencies, 
and eifects of which are so obvious to a reflective mind, that 
they ecai-cely need be stated. Consider then, tlie condition of 
our firet parents in Eden. This garden, as we may suppose, 
more beautiful and lovely than any elysium which the human 
imagination ever pictured, at once bespeaks its design and its 
fitness to become what it actually became, the happy residence 
of pm-ity, love, and joy. If angels and archangels were not 
there, our first parents were there, adorned with absolute moral 
perfection ; and God was there, a frecLuent, welcome visitant, 
with whom they walked in that filial affection and confidence 
which the presence and love of such a Creator must mspire 
Could sin ever enter such biMoms as these and in such a place , 
or, if it did, could it find tJie ebghtest palliation in the ciicum 
stances or character of its inmates ? Must not temptation, how- 
ever powerful, still be weak amid such heavenly influences? 
Could it invade a place so much the emblem of tlie paradise 
above! It did ; but when and only when, with astonishment 
it must be said, iu the true meaning of the language, God had 
done what he could do to prevent the direful eatasti'ophe of a 
necessary probation to these immortals. For what in sny 
case, is any tMng, which can be called the power or the strength 
of inducements to disobey the living God, gi-eater than the power 
of motive to obey him ? AH that can be supposed of fitness 
or tendency to disobedience, is a comparative tiifle. It is not, 
then, for man to surmise a condition of moral beings, whatever 
temptation to sin be supposed, more auspicious to their endless 
moral perfection than was that of our first parents in Eden. 

I next advert to the providential condition of our race, as 
the consequence of the entrance of sin into the world, and of 
its foreseen universal prevalence. The moral government of 
God over man in Eden being a merely legal system, was now 
j' modified by an economy of grace. The moral eharac- 
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ter of our first parents was clianged, and with it, coiiaeqnen- 
tially and prospectively, as the result of this trial of human 
nature, their descendants like tliemselves, on becoming moral 
agents, were from the first to become sinners. Han is no longer 
sinlesely obedient to the diyine law under a merely legal dis- 
pensation, according to tlie principles of wliicli, by one sin all 
must be lost, the world is to be no longer a paradise, Tlie 
race, mankind, now consequentially and prospectively sin- 
ners, are at once placed under an economy of grace, with 
a divine provision for justification from many offenses. This 
change in character froni sin to holiness in man, cai-iied with 
it a corresponding change in the condition of human exist- 
ence. A new system, not of reti-ibution, but of trial and of 
moral discipline, was now imperiously demanded, and at once 
adopted. The world became one of thorns and thisties, and 
man was doomed to toil, to suffering, to son-ow, and to tem- 
poral death ; not as the legal penalty of sin, but rather as such 
an expression of God's displeasure for his sin, that with other 
tendenci^ it might subserve the purpose of a reclaiming influ- 
ence under .the new economy of mercy, where one act of sin- 
cere though imperfect obedience would insure God's everlast- 
ing acceptance and favor. And now, who shall say that this 
condition of human existence, compared vrith that of Eden 
itself, in adaptation to promote and to secure man's moral well- 
being, is on the whole, and as a system of influence for tiiis 
end, aside from its known effects, not for the better instead of 
for the worse ?* Be this as it may, who can fail to discern the 
subservience of these permanent providential arrangements of 
God, under a system of mercy, to the great design and end of 
his moral goveniment? "Who does not see in the fixed provi- 
dential condition of every moral being in the world, a system or 
part of a system of moral discipline involving both goodness 
and severity eminentiy, even divinely adapted to the great 
ends of a moral probation for the allotments of eternity? 
Who, iu view of the goodness of God, does not thinh of repent- 
ance for his sins against such a Benefactor, and even wish for 
and intend to secure, on this condition, his pardoning love and 
eternal friendship 1 Who, were tliere no disappointment, nor 

o What is the loading object of the Apostle in Romans v. but to enforce this 
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I, nor soiTOW, nor Buffering in the world, and especially 
no prospect of death, wo^ild be reclaimed to vii'tue, or be con- 
firmed iu her paths of pleasantness and peace ? or rather, with- 
out these erila felt or feared, how hopeless in sin, how desper- 
ate in crime, wonld the world become ! And yet, who that 
ehould pervert no gift of divine bounty, nor chastening of 
divine love in its kind and gracioiiB design, would not be 
reclaimed to holiness, to happiness, and to God? I^Tor would 
it be diffiiciilt to trace the benign influence of the present sys- 
tem of moral discipline on this world, in the confirmation of 
the saved in eternal holiness in another, nor to unfold the divine 
wisdom as "well as love, which dictated the intercession, ' I 
pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shoiildst keep them from the evil.' But not to dwell 
longer on this topic — who does not perceive in the permanent 
arrangements of God's providence over sinful men, a most 
necessary and useful siibservience to the great practical design 
of God's moral government,— a constant tendency, an ever- 
urgent iufiuence in human experience, and r^ulting from the 
ceaseless operation and effects of physical laws, directed to this 
one great end? "What hut the most unreflecting presumption 
can deny their fitness to this end, or venture to propose a 
change for tlie better? What are they hut so many proofs of 
God's moral government over men ; and so many signal il- 
lustrations, that where sin abounds, grace doth much more 
abound ? 

The next event in the providence of God, which I notice, is 
the destruction of the world hy the dekige. This is an instance, 
not of chastening love, but of vindictive wrath ; of the inflic- 
tion of the full penalty of sin;* of the full and just retribu- 
tion of impenitent, unhelieving sinners. Fifteen centiiries had 
elapsed since man was created ; his wickedness had now be- 
come great in the earth ; tlie warnings of IToah had been dis- 

" Temporal death, as commou to Ijoth Hie righteous and the wicked, is a 
proof of sin, and the certainty of it, thJB death to aJl, a part of the moral disci- 
pline luider wliich all men live. But temporal death in sin, i. e., to dk in mi, to 
die in impenilaice and -wnbeli^, is more ; it is a paH of tiie evil included in tlie whole 
legal penalty, or at least jirao/" of the infliction of this penalty in every such ease. 
Hence, in Jewish usage, io die in iniqaiiy, to die in sin, Su>., describes such a case ; 
and all inomn cases of this claas ni& spoken of as such. (Ezek. xviii. IS, 80 ; 
XKKiii. 8, 9 ; John viii. 21, 24 ; Luke iiii. 1-5 ; 1 Cor. i. 11 ; 3 Pet. ii. 8 ; Het. 
iv. II; JudeT.) 
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regai-dcd for one hundred and twenty years ; wickedness was 
triumphant; it repented God that he had made man on the 
earth, and now the honr of retiibutive judgment has am red. 
I^othing staya the execution of the threatening. Tlie heavens 
are clothed in blackness ; the light of day is extinguished by 
clouds thickening, darkening, and foreboding the hastening 
tempest ; the awful artillery of the skies shakes the earth ; the 
guilty milHons are appalled with consternation and dismay; 
agonies are depicted on every countenance ; the child clings to 
its mother, the wife to her husband in unutterable terroi's— 
but does God desist? The waters rise rapidly ; earth, air, and 
sea tremble ; the fountains of the great deep break up — and 
where now are the myriads of these creatures of God ? Save 
one family, the wrath of God has swept the world of every in- 
habitant, Never since the earth stood, have men witnessed 
such a tenific, and, as it were, sensible demonstration in the 
execution of the legal penalty of sin — such a manifestation of 
the wrath of God in upholding his authority as the just and 
rightful moral governor of men. JSTor is there any thing, in 
this feai-ful retribution, to surprise us. It was for the wicked- 
ness of a world, which had proved itself incorrigible under the 
government of the God who made it, and who, though punisb- 
ment is his strange work, must either inflict it, or abandon that 
rightful dominion over his moral universe, which has all the 
worth of his own infinite Being. 

Here I might dwell on another event, though less extensive 
in its effects, scai'cely leas impressive than the former — the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomon-ah. Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them, saith an apostle, are set forth as an 
example, Huffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 

I might here appeal to another providential event, as not 
less expKeit in giving the same instruction. The confusion of 
tongues, and the dispersion at Babel, ai-e prominent among the 
events of patriarchal history, which were brought to pass only 
in anbsei-vience to the designs of Giid as the moral rulei- of the 
world. 

And next, that event which, in its relations and results, per- 
vades the entire history of God's providence over this world to 
the present hour, the calhng of Abraham, with its typical cov- 
enant and promises of eai'thly blessings, here demands a par- 
ticular consideration, of which subject however, I shall speak 
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only in general terms. I ast then, what was the calling of 
Abraham, with that covenant of earthly promises, which was 
made with Mm and his posterity ! It was plainly, and as it 
were exclusively, a typical dispensation, comprising in all its 
prominent details, probably the fullest, richest, meet impre^ive 
Instruction concerning God's moral government which, in that 
ige of the world, could be given, with the faintest prospect of 
its utility. If we interpret it and understand it, as the apostle 
i taught us to do, in its higher spirituid import, what is it in 
precept, " walk before me, and be thou perfect," but an au- 
thoritative rule of action, as the condition of God's acceptance 
and favor ; in its promise of an earthly coantiy, but the promise 
also of a heavenly conntry, wherefore God is not ashamed to 
be called their God ; in its promise to the patriarch of an only 
son, and from him the innumerable multitude of children of 
the pi'omise counted as his seed ; in its commanded sacrifice 
of this only son on Mount Moriah, received again by Abraham 
as from the dead, in afig^</rej in the promise, not to seeds as of 
many, but to thy seed as of one, which is Christ ; and I may 
addjin the indirect but distinct recognition by the act of Abra- 
ham, of Jlelchisedec as a jmest of the Most JUgh God, au- 
thorized, by divine designation, to officiate for aU the time 
worshipers of God, as the medium of acceptable worship, be- 
ing also king of righteousness and king of peace, and typify- 
ing another priest according to the same order; even in its 
prescribed right of circumcision, as the seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith — the token of the covenant — sealing the validity 
of its every higher, as well as of its every lower promise, — I 
say, if interpreting this covenant with Abraham, as that which, 
in ite representative character, was designed to instruct men in 
these higher truths, what is it but such a representation of 
God's moral government through grace, over this sinful world, 
that the Apostle justly calls it, "tlie Gospel which before was 
preached unto Abraham ?" In its primary import, how was it 
fulfilled in its every promise 1 In its spiritual, or secondary 
import, how were its practical effects secnred in that cloud of 
witnesses who embraced it, who confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth, who died in faith, looking for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God! 
Thus God, as it appears from his own history of his providence, 
had, for so many long centmies, been, as it were, compelled by 
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tte degradation and incorrigible wickedi^ees of men, to adopt 
the severer modes of his moral administration to sustain iiie au- 
tliority. These, from the apoetaey in Eden to the calling of 
Abraliam, though blended with many decisive foi-ms and proofs 
of his mercy, were yet so ineffective that now, aa if it were all 
that divine wisdom and mercy could do, he seems to abandon, 
— with the exception of one family — the rest of the world, and 
to leave them without the reclaiming influence of any further 
revelation of his ti'uth. In respect to this one family how- 
ever, by a fuller and brighter revelatioa of divine truth than any 
he had before made, he adopts a new expedient for the accom- 
plishment of his great design as a moral ruler. He does not, 
in apparent discouragement, as by the wickedness of man be- 
fore the deluge, now, as then, destroy him in hia wrath, but 
resorts rather to a new and more perfect system of influences to 
reclaim and to save ; confining it however, in its first form, to 
a representative mode of revelation, and this to a single family, 
as they may be able to bear it — and designing, as the subse- 
quent history shows, further additions, through succe^ive gen- 
erations, and even through protracted ages. "What significance 
and moment does such a course of providence impart to God's 
determination to maintain a perfect moral government over 
this world, unto its full and final consiimmation I His provi- 
dential pui-poses will not fail through want of providential 
expedients. Delay in the execution of these purposes is not 
abandonment ; counteraction is not defeat, nor hindrance dis- 
comfiture. What are the rage and the wrath, the vain imagin- 
ings, the contempt and the scoffs of a world, as ignorant and 
weak as it is wicked ! " He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh !" "What too, ai-e the sins, and soitows, and sufferings, 
and death of tliis temporary scene ; what the rise and fall of 
empires ; the desolations and carnage of war ; the ravages of 
famine and pestilence ; the prolonged reign, crimes, citielties, 
of despots and tyrants— what are all those evils of earth, which 
seem to human hope perpetual ; what though that adversary of 
God, so sueceesfol in Paradise, seems ever since to be achieving 
new and more pennanent conquests ; what if, from the begin- 
ning, the many be lost and the few saved ; and ail things con- 
tinue as they were ; what of all this ; — what is Ume to Him 
who inhabiteth eternity; what is earth even, with all its moral 
beings, in all their generations, in all their interests, in all their 
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immortality ; — wliat is all this laut an infinitesimal, when the 
.question is — whether Giod shall be God, and reign in the glo- 
ries of a perfect moral governor, in the etennty which ia yet 
to come ? 

5. I now refer to the Theocracy of Israel — ^the national gov- 
ernment, which G-od himself administered over that people by 
Moees. 

In this event, or temporary dispensation of his providence, 
especially as an appendage to the Abrahaniic covenant, it is 
claimed, that God is revealed in a still more decisive, full, and 
impressive aspect of a rightful moral governor, than under 
any prior dispensation. Unfortunately however, for our own 
present pnrpose, there is in respect to the character and nature of 
the Jewish theocracy,Bomuchthati8 unsettled among theologi- 
ans and commentatore ; there is so much, in my view, that is 
imperfect and erroneous in the views and opinions commonly 
entertained respecting it, that it can scarcely be made use of 
in our present argument ; at least, that it cannot be so used as 
to give its full force to this argument. On this accouat I shall 
defer any attempt to present it in this manner, tmtil I have 
more fully investigated its character and its relations in several 
subsequent lectiu-es. In the mean "time, I will only say here, 
that in my view, the law which God gave to Israel by looses, 
was, in its primary and proper character, simply a national 
government ; and one which, while resembling in its essential 
characteristics the civil government of Egypt, and the civil 
governments of contemporaiy nations, yet, compared with 
modern systems of civil governments, was pecnliar in many 
prominent respects. It was thus peculiar, inasmuch as God as- 
sumed toward this people the twofold relation of National 
King and Tutelary Deity ; established this government as a 
representative system, i. e., to represent his higher system of 
moral government over men as moral and immortal bein^, 
and administered it through grace, and by a supernatural provi- 
dence. That such were the essential featiires of this system in 
its primary and proper character, so prominently presented 
and decisively proved, as to be eminently fitted to arrest tlie 
attention a'hd control the practical convictions of this nation, 
X hope fully to show hereafter. Proceeding on this assumption 
respecting the nature of this system of civil government, I need 
only to ask any one at all acquainted with the Rciiptnral nar- 
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rative, to reflect on the extreme degi'adatioii, ignorance, and 
stupidity of this idolatrous people, now just delivered from 
their Egyptian tondage, and fiien say whether the human mind 
can devise a system, especially as an appendage to the Abra- 
hamic covenant, so perfectly fitted to reclaim them from their 
idolatry,to the worship and service of the only living and true 
God? To be convinced on this subject onejieeds but to know 
that this people, from tbeir prior education, habits, and usages, in 
Egypt, knew, and could know nothing of a civil government, 
except in the form of a theocracy, and of com-se, as rep- 
resenting another and higher system of government over men as 
moral and immortal beings ; and then to reflect on what, in 
the providence of God, preceded, attended, and followed the 
giving of their national law on Mount Sinai, even from their 
deliverance from Egypt to the coming of their Messiah. It 
may be surely said, if it be possible to show one tiling 
by another, clearly, tinambiguously, impre^ively, then the 
theocracy of Israel, as a symbol or type, representing God's 
higker system of moral government, is without a conceivable 
parallel. What a striking proof of this relation of one system 
to the other must thus have been fumished to this people, and 
thus what a constant memorial in their engrossing ritual and 
other services, in tlieir ceaseless assemblages, in their signal 
prosperity when obedient and loyal to tlieir national king 
and their national God, and in their signal calamities when 
disobedient and rebellious, must have been presented before 
them eveiy day and everj- hour of God's perfect moral gov- 
ernment through grace over them as moral and immortal 
beings. 

6. I now refer to what are commonly called tlie great or 
leading doctnnes of the Scriptures. 

Concerning the reason or tlie propriety of this somewhat 
limited application of the terra, I shall not now inquire. Un- 
der this name are included certain great and prominent facts 
or ti'uths of the Scriptures, which have a most important rela- 
tion to, and connection with, the moral and immortal inter^ts 
of men. Among these I shall notice as briefly as maybe, the 
doctrines of the depravity or sinfulness of all men ; of the atone- 
ment of Christ ; of justification by faith through grace ; of de- 
crees and election ; of regeneration by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; and of the final, general judgment. Assuming the 
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truth of each of these doctrines, in its juet, Scriptural form of 
statement, I claim, that it incontrovertihly and necessai-ily im- 
plies and proves, that God administers a perfect moral govern- 
ment over this world of human heings. 

Wo refer in the flrat place to the doctrine of the depravity 
or sinfulness of all men in their hrat moral character. What 
then is sin, as presented in Gk)d's revelation, hut the trans- 
gression of law? Not only is the transgression of God's law, 
sin ; it is the only thing which in the Scriptures is called sin. 
All other theories, conceptions, notions of sin, formed by 
theologians, orthodox or heterodox, or to he foimd in confes- 
sions, creeds, and catechisms, ai'e brought to naught by the light 
of God's word, and that of human consciousness. Miracles, if 
the solecism of supposing them for the purpose may he allowed, 
could not, without disproving the intuitions of the human 
mind, prove the conti-ary. But if sin on the part of men is the 
transgression of the law of God, then there is a law of God to 
be transgressed — a perfect rule of action sustained by the re- 
quisite legal sanctions, and having the full authority of the 
Lawgiver ; in other words, God adminiatera a perfect moral 
government over men in this world. 

I next advert to the atonement of Christ. This is a measure 
of God's providing, that he might sustain his authority as a 
moral governor ; or that he might he just in the justification 
of the believing sinner. The Loeos of God, by the most inti- 
mate union, by tiie closest possible approximation to identity 
of being with the man Christ Jesus, became, with him, what 
is, and what must be conceived and spoken of, according to all 
analogous modes of conceiving and speaking, as one person, 
one at least for the great purpose of the intimate union. He 
was the Messiali of the Jews, the Redeemer of the world, the 
Lord of glory, who was crucified, the man that is God's fellow. 
He who thought it not robbery to be equal with God, in the 
form of a servant and fashion of a man, became obedient unto 
death. It is Divinity humanized to suffer ; it is liumanity dei- 
fied to atone. His atonement for sin is an event without a 
parallel — the mightiest miracle of eai-th — the wonder and joy 
of heaven — revealing tlie manifold wisdom of God to princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, and showing God in 
all the majesty of his justice, and in all the riches of his mercy, 
towai'd this sinful world. No similar transaction, can we 
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suppose, has ever taken place on tlie theater of the universe, 
nor will ever talie place again in the annals of eternity. " It 
stands amid the lapse of ages and the waste of worlds, a single, 
sohtary monument" of that augnst relation of Giod to which 
itself and all thin^ else are subservient ; and when these heav- 
ens and this eai'tli shall he no more — when, at the final consum- 
mation, God shall be all in all, there will still be the Lamb in 
the midst of the throne — eternity's memorial of God's perfect 
moral dominion, through grace, over this sinful world, 

I next refer to the doctrine of justification by faith. "With- 
ont here noticing the variety of opinions on tliis subject, I shall 
only state my own. Justifieation before God, according to the 
Scriptures, is that act of God whereby, as the righteous Law- 
giver and final Judge of men, he authoritatively determines 
or causes believing sinners to stand right in respect to the sanc- 
tions of his law. The doctrine of justification, as it asserts or 
teaches this act of God, unfolding it in its dependencies and 
relations, its processes, its conditions, its attendants, its issues, 
and these in all their own intrinsic harmonies and perfect adap- 
tation to the grand ultimate result, may, not inappropriately, 
be viewed as entire Christianity — the whole of God's revela- 
tion, as it is related in every part and every element, to the 
manifestation and glory of God in lus moral dominion. If we 
go back to the counsels of God before the foundation of the 
world, and ti-aee them as developed in all his works of creation 
and providence, and in all his acts and doings of giiice and of 
mercy toward men as moral beings, terminating with his one 
gi-eat and last act of earth and of time — the just'^oaticm of the 
righteous at his final tribunal — what else do we see but God in 
the administi-ation of his perfect moral government through 
grace ! 

. The doctrine of God's decrees claims our notice, as one, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, simply teaching one great fact or 
truth of purely practical relations — the fact or truth that God 
■wills or purposes the existence of all actual events. Without 
it, without the great fact which constitutes the doctrine, the 
sole basis of many of the most momentous duties which God 
requires of men would he wholly subverted. "Without it, what 
gi-ound were there for gratitude under blessings, for submis- 
sion under trials, for trust in the present, for hope in the fu- 
ture! On the throne of Providence we could see only some 
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blind, fortuitous energy, witli utter iodifFerence to tho wants and 
the woes of dependent creatures, disposing of their allotments 
without a thought of good or of evil to them. We should indeed 
be the childi'en of an infinite Being ; but exiled fromhis paternal 
love and care, we should have no Father I Thus forsaken of its 
Maker, what a dark and somber world were this ! But how 
is the scene changed and brightened with a deigning God on 
the throne — an all-perfect Being, whose wisdom and whose will 
direct every event ! Under a Providence which executes such 
counsels of the Most High, how obvious and imperious are the 
claims of hie authority for that class of ennobling virtues, which 
arise from the diveree and almost ever-varying conditions of 
our eaiilily existence, whether prosperous or adverse — virtues 
which have eminently adorned the character of righteous men 
among saints and martyrs, and pre-eminently of Apostles, im- 
parting patience and perseverance in their labors and toils, to 
the end — constant rejoicing in life and signal triumph in death 1 
Under the accomplishment of such " decrees," whose gi-atitnde 
shall not express its praise ; whose song shall be silenced, even 
by afflictions and trials ; whose heart shall be made faint with 
the trembling of fear, or caused to sink by the chill of despair ; 
whose submission, trust, conlidence, hope, peace, joy, shall not 
cheer and bless his existence on earth, come what may ; in a 
word, whose will shall not be one with and lost in God's will ? 
If this be duty — if any other thought be impiety, rebellion — 
then how does the doctrine — ^the fact that God, for reasons 
wortliy of himself, purposes every actual event in this world 
and in all woritk — show his rightful and authoritative claim to 
all those vii'tuee and graces of human character which he de- 
mands under all the various changes and dispensations of his 
providence ? If God has no will that what takes place shall 
take place, how can his will be recognized in respect to any 
event? And then, what can exempt from hardened ingrati- 
tude, or save from distrust and fear, from murmuring, repining, 
and despair? But in view of such a will of God — a will of 
which every event, as providential, is the expression — ^how are 
enforced the requirements of his authority, that in the recep- 
tion of blessings " we render to the Lord according to his ben- 
eiits ;" that in the perplexity and severity of our trials we say, 
" Tliough he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;" and when in the 
, midnight of mystery, his mighty hand seems to be 
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crushing UB, how welcome and sustaining his own voice — " Be 
STILL, and know that I am God !" How Good's providential 
dominion thus reveals and entJirones him in his moral domin- 
ion ! What assurance for the righteous, that from behind the 
darkest clouds and tempests the Eternal Sun of light, and life, 
and joy will soon break fortli to cbeer every scene of earth, or, 
as in a moment, in the far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of gloiy ! With what an emphasis of authority then, does God 
ever summon us to those moral duties which alone and so 
eminently fit us for our earthly condition, he it what it may. 

The next doctrine which I have specified as worthy of notice 
in this connection, is the doctrine of Election. As I propose 
largely to consider this doctrine hereafter, and particularly to 
exhibit its practical relations and tendencies, I shall here only 
Bay concerning it, that, in my view, it has an eminently salutary 
j>raotioal tendency in respect to both the saint and the sinner ; that 
in th^e relations it is revealed and employed in the Scriptures, 
as subservient to the great design of God's moral government, 
and thus becomes one of the most decisive illustrations and 
proofs of such a government on the part of God over this sin- 
ful world. 

I now refer to what by tlieologians is commonly called the 
doctrine of Eegeneration through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, The term regeneraUon in the New Testament occurs 
in only two instances, and in both in a highly figurative mean- 
ing, as is also all other correlate phraseology in these writings. I 
shall now assume, what I hope satisfactorily to prove hereafter, 
that this change in man is a moral change — a change of his 
moral character, consisting in an intelligent elective preference 
of God to the world ; tliat change which is required in such 
divine commands as, " make ye a new heart and a new spirit ;" 
or as, " repent ye, and be converted ;" and in description, as, 
" for it is God who worteth in yon to wiU" &c. ; or, " the love 
of God is shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Ghrat ;" or, 
" ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit." This change then, in sinful man, thus presented in 
literal language, should not be mistaken and misrepresented in 
its true nature, as it has so commonly been by theologians and 
in confessions of faith, merely because to describe tlie gi'eat- 
ness of the change, it is spoken of as a n&w hirth, or as a res- 
wrreotionfrmn. tlie dead^ or as a new creaiion. It plainly cannot 
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be literally all these, nor yet any one of them. It ie tine, that 
the change is never brought to pass in tlie human mind with- 
out the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God. Is it 
not therefore man's own act as truly as any other ? Did not 
apostles r&rmnih&r through a supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and yet was not the act of rmnmribering their own 
act— the act of their own mental power called memiOry ? If 
God works in men to imU-, is not the act of willing exeluswdy 
their act, and done proadmaidy in the exercise of their own 
power to will ? If the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, is not the act of l&mn^ exohiswdy our own, 
and froximioisl/y the act of our own power to love God ? If we 
obey the truth through the Spirit, is not the act of ohefying our 
own act, and as such, an act of our power to obey? If it be 
said that God in regeneration gives man the power to will 
morally right, or to obey, or produces some other constitu- 
tional change in the mind, called a nevj taste or reUsk, diverse 
from right moral action ; I answer, that to create any new 
mental power or property, is not to produce a new moral chai-- 
acter, nor that which necessarily insures such a character; 
that such a change in man is never taught in the Scrip- 
tures; and further, that the Scriptures have not only never 
taught that man is unable to do his duty perfectly, i. e., to act 
morally right, but the contrary,iE the express t«rms of the di- 
vine law, tiie only standard or rule of absolute moral perfection. 
In this perfect rule, man's duty to love God is made to consist 
simply in the use of his power to love him, and limited by his 
power to love. And has man then no heart, no mind, no soul, 
no strength, i. e., no power to love God, until he does love him ? 
Is it said that he has power to love God if he will, i. e., can 
yiiU rnoraUy right, if he wUlf This is plain nonsense in every 
possible meaning of the language. Is it then said, that he has 
power to love God, or to act morally nght, when he does, or 
when he certainly will, love God, or act morally right? This 
is plainly impossible and absurd, unless he has the power prior 
to the act, and of course power used or exerted in the act. Should 
man then do what he can do, in respect to loving God, as God's 
law rec[uires, he would become absolutely morally perfect. 

In this view then, of the nature of the change in regenera- 
tion ; in view of God's authoritative requirement of the change 
on the part of man, and especially in view of the work of the 
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Spirit of God in the production of the change ; a more doci- 
sivo manifestation of God, as the perfect moral governor of 
men cannot well he imagined, than that furnished by the 
Scriptm'al doctrine of regeneration. The change in the mind 
is no other than the change, by a einfal moral being, of his 
own moral character. It is, thus viewed, the change which 
takes place, by changing as his own act that g&oetmng prin- 
ciple — that controlling disposition* — ^which is no other than an 
elective preference of God to Mammon, and which alone con- 
Btitutes a good or holy heart, — the good treasure of the heart, 
— the good tree which bringeth forth good fruit, — the pure 
fountain which sends forth the sweet watere. Hence the an- 
thoritative requirement, " Make the tree good ;" and again, 
" Purify your hearts,". It is that change in which man, in the 
use of his own moral powers acts at.t. ; and God, by his Spirit, 
causes him thus to act all ; — a change in which man, through 
the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God, uses his own 
complete powers of a moral agent in acting morally right, 
when he had before used tliem only in acting morally wrong. 
!Now, when this is the only conceivable morally right change 
in man ; when God, by the whole weight of his authority as an 
all-perfect Being, require and justly requires, and. can justly 
require no other change in man ; when this change, as an act 
of obedience to God, cannot be demanded, or even conceived 
to exist, except as an act of submission to God's authority aa 
tlie rightful moral governor of man ; — what can be said or 
thought, but that God according to the Sxiriptures, sustains this 
high relation to man ? But this is not all. When man, thus 
a complete moral agent, and as much so as were he to become 
perfectly obedient to God ; when thus able to obey God per- 
fectly, without the least influence of the Holy Spirit ; and 
when therefore, he ought thns to obey him without such in- 
fluence, he yet willfully, i. e., with wiUfvlness, disobeys him,f 
and will in fact thus continue, without the interposing infln- 

" The amMguity of ttcsa important terms rendeis it neceseary to say, ttiat 
there on te no morrMy rigit principle, or holy dkpmtion, or godly disposlion, whiclt 
does not inYOlve the si^emi love of God, or whioh is not an act of tbe will and 
heart, dectivety preferring God fo every other object ag an object of choice. 

t I do not Bay, as Boma do, refuses to lAey him; for this, in my view, would be 
saying he chooses to diiobey, which, in this connection, would be choosing a wnmg 
moral choice; i. e,, choosing a choice, which !b absurd. 
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ence of the Holy Spirit, to disobey forever— God, in liia com- 
passion to man in this eelf-ruined condition, is moved to send 
his Holy Spirit into the worid. And now, what is, what can 
be the design, the end aimed at by the mission of this divine 
Agent into this worid of redeemed sinners ? Is it to transform 
the trees of the forest, or " the stones of the street," into moral 
agents ; or to change the physical properties or physical laws 
of things created — things, including man himself, pronounced 
by their Creator to be ■" veiy good V The thought were irrev- 
erent, for it were contemptuous of the work of God, Is it to 
impart to sinners, in any sense or degree, the powers of com- 
plete moral agents? This thought were still more irreverent — 
not- to say, were blasphemous. For shall a perfect God count-, 
or consider, or treat any of his creatures as sinners, who have 
not sinned in the use, and therefore in tlie full possession, of the 
powers of moral agents ? "Who has heard of this sort or specie 
of sinners, except under the orthodox patent of Saint Augus- 
tine? Who has ever supposed, except some early converted 
heathen philosophers (converted long after the death of the 
apostles), and their more modem disciples, that tlie grand er- 
rand on which the Holy Spirit is sent into this world, is either 
to create powers in the soul of man, which, if men are sinners, 
ai"e ah'eady created in it ; or, so to finish God's work in the cre- 
ation of the soul, that what at first is a moral automaton shall 
become a moral agent, and so capable of moral action ? Surely, 
the mission of tlie Holy Ghost into this world of redeemed sin- 
ners, planned and purposed in the eternal councils of the God- 
liead, must have an object worthy of such an embassy, "Was 
it then, under the moral exigencies of a lost race, to make 
other beings either animate or inanimate than moral beings, 
partakers of God's holiness ? Or was it, by a mysterious in- 
fluence, which he knew how to employ for the godlike pur- 
pose — a purpose not less godlike because so obvious — that of 
leading moral and immortal beings to use their high powers 
morally right, which hitherto they had used morally wrong ? 
The true answer to tMs question shows at once how intent God 
is to accomplish, so far as may be, his great design as the moral 
governor of men. It must thus appear, that when God saw 
that law and authority, all the love and mercy of redemption, 
all the awards of eternal retribution ; all argument, persuasion, 
entreaty, motive ; even all that truth could utter, — would be in 
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vain to save ;-^thGn, rather than abandon to hopeless Bin, and 
ao lose these alienated, eintiil men forever from his friendship 
and favor, he determined to send his Holy Spirit to reform, 
and thus to save some of an otherwise hopeless race. By what 
higher proof, can we weR imagine, could God evince the au- 
gust and eternal reality of his moi-al dominion over men ? I 
add hut one more of these proofs — 

Lastly, The doctrine of final judgment. 

This is not tlie place to unfold the Scriptural account of this 
transaction, nor is it my present pnrpcffie to attempt it. The 
principal fad with which I am now concerned, is, tliat God 
will then "eendeb to e^'ert man accoebiho to his deeds;" 
that " we must all appeal" before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things, done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it he good or iad.^' Such 
is the object, and such will be the issu^, of the last day of 
man's history in this world — that day, for which all other days 
are made. The scenes, the events, all the transactions of this 
day — accoi-ding to the Scriptural representation — ^in their grand- 
eur and glory, their teiTOrs and their triumphs, befit the catas- 
ti'ophe of eai-th and of time, and not leas, the Being who aitteth 
on the throne, for the consummation of his moral dominion 
over a world of moral and immortal beings. How the results 
of this day will dissipate all human doubt, respecting the most 
prominent truth — the gi'eatest Fact, concerning God made 
known by God's revelation — God on the throne ; God, in his 
own I'ight, by virtue of his eternal power and Godhead ; God, 
in his intrinsic majesty and glory; God, with that investiture 
of authority which his infinite perfection gives ; God, on the 
throne of perfect moral dominion ! 

E E M A E X s . 

1. In this view of the moral government of God, I am con- 
strained to ask, Have the ortliodox part of the Christian minis- 
try, in one important respect, rightly divided the word of truth ? 

I do not ask wliether they have denied, nor whether they 
have not recognized by distinct implication in many forms, nor 
whether they have not assumed in some general form, God's 
moral government over men. But I ask, whether, according 
to the Scriptural standard of exhibition, they liave not given an 
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inferior prominence to God's moral government compared with 
that which they have given to Mb providential government? 
Have they not, in their sermons and other writinge, placed God's 
moral government in the background, and his providential 
government, as including what have been esteemed and called 
the great doctrines of the Scriptures, in the foreground ? Have 
they even attempted to unfold the former in its nature, in its 
elementary and fundamental principles, and its momentoils 
relation9,a8 fully and thoroughly as they have the latter ? Have 
they not dwelt upon, and given an almost exclusive prominence 
to the so-called doctrines, — e. g., the Eive Points of Calvinism, 
such as the doctrines of decrees, election, depravity, justifica- 
tion by faith only, — regeneration, the perseverance of the 
saints ; or, what is worse, such dogmas as imputation, imputed 
sin and imputed righteousness, original sin, limited atonement, 
man's inability to perform his duty or act morally right 1 Even 
without supposing error in what they have taught, have not 
their teachings respected man's dependence on God, rather than 
man's moral obHgation to obey God? Have they ever and 
always held man, as tbe Bible does, up to Ms Mgh and ceaseless 
relation to God, as subject to his authority in all Ms doings and 
bound to act in all, under the influence of this autliority, so that 
without acting under it, lie cannot act morally right in obedi- 
ence to God in a single instance ; as that influence, under which 
he is able to act and bound to act without any other ; as that 
influence under which, whatever otber influence may coincide 
with and be concomitant with this, he must act, or he violates 
his ceaseless moral obligation and sins against God ? He must 
work out hia own salvation, under God's authority requiring him 
BO to act and to do, though God works in him to will and to do ; 
and is as truly bound to perform tlie work under God's authority 
without the co-operation of God as with it. Have the ortho- 
dox ministry tlien, thus pressed men to act morally right under 
God's authority, gi-ace or no grace ? Have they not taught 
them to depend on the Holy Spirit to give them power to act 
morally right, rather than with some hope, more or less, for 
God's undeserved, unpromised, sovereign influence, to put them- 
selves at once to the use of their own perfect moral powers to 
act morally right in so acting? Have they not, to a gi'eat 
extent, taught a mode qf dependence on the Holy Spirit, which, 
instead of enhancing, as it does, man's obligation to act morally 
Vol. 1I.-2 
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right in immediate obedience to God's authority, absolutely 
subverts man's obligation so to act, and God's authority to 
require him so to act ? How momentous the difference between 
teaching the one, instead of the other of these modes of depend- 
ence on the Spirit of God ! If the latter is en-or, how great is 
that error ! And yet how common ! On this question of fact, I 
appeal to the ablest theologians, from Augustine to President 
Edwards, and to the more eminent of those who have followed 
of the same general class of divines ; and I ask, who has placed 
the human conscience under the weight and pressure of Giod's 
authority to immediate duty as the Bible does ? Who has pre- 
sented man's dependence on the Holy Spirit, and man's obliga- 
tions as a moral agent, in such a manner as to make the precise 
impression in respect to right moral action, which the authorita- 
tive commands of God are designed to make and should make,— 
that such action is man's duty, and only duty ; the act which un- 
der evei'y summons of God to duty, even in the tlionght of it, is 
to be done, or God will be disobeyed? And more than this, — 
where in the whole range of theological literature can be found 
any thing, which even in pretense can be esteemed a thorough 
treatise, on the high relation of God, to which his every other 
relation is subservient,— that of the supreme and rightful moral 
governor of his moral creation? I deny not that this subject 
has been taken up and considered in parts, and in pai-ts applied 
as the exigency may have required, to some particular questions 
in theological controversy, though with very defective and false 
views of the very parts of the subject thus considered. And 
how should it be otherwise, than that eiToneoiis and false views 
should result from the partial mode of treating a subject so 
comprehensive ? But when or by whom, either in Natural or 
Revealed Theology, has any satisfactory or even plausible 
attempt been made to unfold the moral government of God, 
in itB comprehensiveness, in its fundamental principles, its 
essential and immutable relations, and its diverse forms of 
administration? No such attempt is known, or suspected by the 
writer. If this be so, is it as it should be ? If this be so, to 
what purpose is what is called systematic or scientific theology, 
except to incur, as it has often incurred, the censures of many 
eminent men, both theologians and others ? If this he so, to 
what purpose can it be claimed, that hitherto there has been 
any consistent, truthful interpretation of the sacred oracles, 
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any which exempts them in some most important respects,^! 
do not say from groundless, but from unanswerable objections ? 
And if thk be so, how can the honest mind believe without 
doubts.and difficulties, and perplexities, the teachings of Reve- 
lation, beyond certain general forms of truth, or truth combined 
with diluting error, which may sufSco for moral responsibility 
and the conversion of a few sinners,— oh 1 how few! — but 
scarcely for the perfecting of the saints, or the edifying of the 
body of Christ ? And if these things be so, — and the gi-eater 
part of Christendom, even the greater part of the visible Church 
of God, are not the better but rather the worse for divine 
revelation, having only that knowledge of God, which will not 
save, but rather destroy, — then to what purpose does the merid- 
ian sun of Christianity shine on the world ? Comparatively, 
how ineffectual are its beams on the hardened eoill God 
intended that its light should be — and so it would have been 
but for the sloth and perverseness of men — as the light of 
seven days, with its benign and rejoicing efficacy. But in this 
respect, how impaired and lost are its splendors I how dark 
and dreary the moral desolation of the earth ! God intrusted 
his revelation to his Church, — to men no longer taught by his 
inspiration, to be defended and explained, to be unfolded to 
the intellect, and impressed on the conscience of a world, 
in all its riches of truth and grace, as the power of God to 
salvation. But how soon, and for long ages, did its combi- 
nation with en-or, and its consequent obscurity aud weakness, 
betray the human instrumentality which so impeifectly, and 
even faithlessly discharged the sacred trust I Sad waste of the 
treasure committed to eartlien vessels'. Fearful catasti-ophe of 
this gift of a benignant God, — not yet alleviated, still less re- 
trieved ! It 13 the fault of man — it is the fault of the Christian 
Church : it is more — it is the fault of the Christian ministry. 

2. How obvious and imperious is the demand on the Chris- 
tian ministry for the thorough investigation of the nature aud 
principles of God's moral government over men ! 

Tliere was a time when what was called doctrinal preaching 
usurped a pre-eminence in our pulpits over what was called 
practical preaching. The occasion of this prevalence of doc- 
trinal preaching was the docti-inal errors or false doctrines, 
which it was designed and required to expose and overthrow, 
The calamity was, that it combined the severity of gospel ti-uth 
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witli much error respecting man's inability anil dependence, 
opposed to common sense and the Scriptures, — a comhination 
peculiariy fitted to render it offensive to a large portion of the 
people. And yet the truth which it so prominently inculcated, 
being often blended with exhortations to immediate repents 
ance, and softened by tlie appeals of divine merey,and pressed 
on the conscience, had more real gospel in them — more of the 
worth, and light, and power, and efficacy of truth — than any 
and all other cotemporary preaching ; iJie latter being little 
more than the denial of all wholesome truth, and the incul- 
cation of a Bonllees morality. But not to go further in historic 
details, useful as they might he, I wish to say, that according 
to the Scriptural standard, all doctrinal preaching should he 
practical, and all practical preaching should be doctrinal. The 
truth of tlie Gospel— God's truth — is both. Distinguish its ele- 
ments as you will by words, every divine precept involves 
doctrine, and ev^ry divine doctrine involves precept. Doctrine 
has a causative relation to precept, and precept a dependent 
relation to doctrine. Take away these relations between them, 
and yon desti'oy both, by depriving each of one essential ele- 
ment of its relative nature. The doctrine furrmhm the obliga- 
tion, the reason, the motive, the nature and direction of the 
precept, and the precept, of course, derives all these reciprocal 
relations from the doctrine. Doctrine is the teaching which 
instmcts the mind of the people in tliat truth which is authori- 
tative and designed to influence and control the whole man as 
a moral being; which enlightens, guides, determines, conse- 
crates the whole moral activity of a self-active nature to its 
true end, and so fashions immortal energies into perpetual and 
perfect moral chai'acter. It is truth then, as practical or pi-o- 
ductive of acUon; truth as binding, fixing the whole inner 
and outer man to action and doing; truth, controlling, reigning, 
authoritative; trath, manifested by revealing God's moral gov- 
ennnent in its nature, its principles, relations, power, resnlts, 
which is the Gospel of God. And who, if not they whose 
high calling is emphatically to be workers together with God 
in the harvest of God's husbandry ; who, if not they who 
are to be honored as wise master-builders of God's spiritual 
temple ; who, if not they who are called to promote, and, aa far 
as may be accomplished, secure the end for which God created 
and governs this world ; who, if not the ministei"s of Chi'ist, 
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ought to ai'OTise this dead world to life and aetioa ? What 
mighty energies are here perverted in sin, and devoted to its 
work I How ought they to be summoned by the cry of the 
watchman, as in thunder tones, to that new, and highest, and 
hohest productive exercise and activity which sliall consti- 
tute co-operation and companionship with God ! I speak not 
merely of overt external acts or doings. I speak of the enei'- 
gies of the moral man, — the energies of the inteilect, of the heart, 
of the will, of affections, emotions, as these are the life and 
soul of all overt doings. Who, in preaching the Gospel, shall 
not aim at the same end at which God aims in revealing the 
Gospel ; that end to which creation, providence, laws, precepts, 
ordinances, grace, reason, conscience, revelation, every thing 
else, is subservient, — right moral acUon in principle and 
practice? Who shall not use the same means for this end 
which God uses, — that truth or system of trath which is em- 
bodied in his perfect moral government ; which ever places 
man in the attitude of an agent, teaching his dependence on 
God only as a reason for acting and doing? Who shall not 
aim to make the same impression on the human mind which 
God aims to make by his commands to act, his exhortations to 
act, his invitations, his entreaties to act, thus throwing every 
iota of responsibility for the issues of eternity on man, as an 
agent,— ^oj-wAtri/i^tZoesy for the deeds done in the body? What 
shall hinder? N'ot one doctrine or truth, except perverted and 
distorted into falsehood— and then hated and fit to be hated ; 
not one, in its just, real nature and aspect as truth, or as the 
truth which it is, does not cany with it all its light and beauty 
and loveliness to the human mind ; not one which is not the 
voice of mercy to those who need mercy, which is not attractive 
and winning lite the music of heaven. Oh ! how little do they 
who hate, oppose, and reject the great and peculiar timths of 
Ohi'istianity, know of these truths ! Even cold indifference 
cannot be maintained and cherished in any mind, without a 
cherished, willful ignorance of their nature — their divine fitness 
to bless man. But how shall the people understand without 
hearing? And how shall they hear without the Christian 
ministry ? Ay, and how with a Christian ministry, who do not 
understand that system of divine truth, which is nothing more 
and nothing less than a revelation of God's perfect moral gov- 
faiTiment ; — and how shall they understand it so as to give, I 
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do not eay, a tolerable degreo of perfection to their teach- 
ing, but so as to give it that increased power on tlie human 
mind, ■which may be given it, and which one day awaits it ; 
how, without a more, a far more laborious investigation of its 
nature, its relations, its harmonies, and its divine adaptations, 
than has yet been furnished by the incoherent and clashing 
Bystema of even Protestant Theology ; — ^how, at least in such 
degree, that if they assert some of its momentous trutlis, they 
ehall not as often contradict them ; — how, so as to show that 
God's revealed moral government, the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God, is by him designed and fitted, not to hold a world 
of moral beings like this in the slumbers of spiritual death, 
but to rouse and move and stir them to the instant, the cease- 
less, the joyous activities of that spiritual life which is the 
only and absolute perfection of a spiritual being 
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PEEHMINAEY. 

lotrodnctlon.— Discuislnii involyes tlie conBiaeration at th? MosbIo Emnomy,— Mistaken or detee. 
live views.— Ae prellmlnsry, we ask, Wbat Is a Tlieocracy 1 

I PE0P0B15 to unfold my views of the nature of God's moral 
government, aa presented in the Scriptures, by considering the 
law by which this government is administered. 

In the proposed discussion of this subject, I shall confine my 
inquiries to three forms in which God has given law to man, 
viz., the law which he gave to our first parents in Eden ; that 
which he gave to Israel by Moses ; and that which he gave to 
the world by Christ and his apostles. 

In pursning the investigation of this comprehensive subject, 
it would seem to be the most natural method,to direct our at- 
tention in the first place to the law of Eden, This has been 
the common method with theological writers ; and has, if I 
mistake not, occasioned serious difficulties and many errors in 
the interpretation of important parts of the sacred writings. 

There have been, I think, two common assumptions in re- 
spect to the law of Eden which are groundless. The one is, 
that this law, which, in the sum of its requirement, was both 
a rule of action and of judgment, as first given to our first par- 
ents in Eden, has continued to be such to their descendants, 
without modification or change. It is indeed, quite imdenia^ 
ble that this law of God, requiring absolute moral perfection 
of man, is, ever has been, and ever will be, obfigatory on all men 
as a rule of action. But it is obviously impossible, that under 
that economy of mercy which was instituted and revealed on 
the first apostasy, it should also be a rule of judgment. This 
would secure the final condemnation of all, and render redemp- 
tion nugatory, God will judge the world according to the 
Gospel. I say no more on this topic at present, as I shall have 
occasion to resume it in another connection. 

The other assumption to which I refer is, that tlio law of 
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Eden is giren to us "by Moeea in the very words iu which it 
was given to our first parents by their Creator ; and that hence 
the real question concerning its import is simply how they un- 
derstood the language of this law. 

"Without however, provoking a controversy respecting the 
origin of language, and without attempting to show how Adam 
did or could understand the law from the words of the law, I 
advert to a fact which wholly supereedes the necessity of audi 
inquiries, viz., that the langiiage of the law given in Eden is 
the language of Moses, the Jewish historian ; and tliis, whether 
he compiled the narrative from prior records or not. As the 
naiTator of this transaction, Moses must have used the lan- 
guage of his own age and countiy. Of eoui-se his language 
must have conveyed those ideas, or tliat meaning, to his coun- 
trymen, which their usage gave it, and this meaning must have 
been the same which was oiiginally conveyed hy the Creator 
to our fii'st parents. Whether, therefore, the terms of this law, 
as it is recorded by Moses, be the ipsissima verba which God 
addressed to them or not ; or whether any language, properly 
so called, was tlie medium of communicating to them what 
these words now express, as employed by Moses according to 
Jewish usage ; this is wholly immaterial to our purpose. If we 
can determine the import of this language, in the time of Mo- 
ses, we can determine the true import of what we call the law 
given to Adam. 

Tliese remai-ks, with a little acquaintance with the contro- 
versies respecting the import of the law of Eden, will be suffi- 
cient to show, that if we would obtain just views of this law, 
our inquiries must be directed first to the import of the Mosaic 
law. At the same time, many other of the great questions in 
Scriptural theology, and among thera that of our justification 
before God, depend on connect and adequate -v-iews of the law 
given to Israel. Before then, proceeding to the topics pro- 
posed respecting the law of God's moral government, I shall atr 
tempt, as preparatory to the discussion of them, to present to 
some extent, what I consider just views of the Mosaic law. 

Here a wide field of inquiry opens before us. I propose 
only to give you some general views which may serve to 
guide your own future investigations. 

It has been extensively maintained that tlie goverament 
which God administered over Israel was a tkeocraey ; in other 
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wordfl, that God, as the governor of this people, simply aesumed 
toward them the two great relatione of national king and tute- 
laiy deity ; and that accordingly, the laws which he gave 
them by Moses were simply national laws, and were enforced 
simply by temporal sanctions, involving to a great extent, su- 
pernatural interpositions in their execution. On this ground 
the learned "Warburton has founded an argument for the divine 
legation of Moses, of this nature, viz., that Moses is the only 
human legislator who ever attempted to enforce his laws by 
temporal sanctions involving supernatural interpositions ; and 
tor this reason, that none but the true God could control the 
laws of nature, and execute such promises and threatenings as 
those by which the Mosaic code was enforced. In this argu- 
ment Warburton rested much on the premise, tliat no future 
state of reward and punishment was taught in what he calls 
" tlie Mosaic religion," or " Mosaic dispensation," by which he 
must be understood to mean at least, that the Mosaic code was 
in no respect enforced by such sanctions. He denies that Mo- 
ses, or the people of Israel, disbelieved a future state. He ad- 
mits that the Mosaic dispensation, as a typical system, taught 
the doctrine of a future state, and that many passages in the 
Old Testament, in their typical sense, teach the same doctrine. 
"What he seems to mean and maintain is simply, that the Mosaic 
dispensation, as such, does not, in Uteral language, or in the 
primary meaning of its language, teach the doctrine of futnre 
rewards and punishments ; nor of course, make any use of this 
doctrine in enforcing obedience to its laws. What is true in 
this respect we may see hereafter. I only remark now, that 
the argument of Warburton for the divine legation of Moses 
must be admitted to be conclusive, whether we suppose the 
doctrine of a fature state to be revealed and known or not ; for 
if the laws given to Israel were enforced by constant super- 
natural interposition of God, the divine mission of their law- 
giver was established. 

Various opinions have been entertained in respect to the na- 
ture and design of the Mosaic dispensation. Some have main- 
tained, that the laws of Moses respected only the external con- 
duct or overt doings of men, because, like civil laws in modem 
times, they were enforced only by temporal sanctions, and in 
their administi-ation made external conduct the oriterion of 
obedience or disobedience, as if because such conduct under 
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civil law is tlie proof, it is therefore tJie whole constituting 
element of loyalty or disloyalty.* Others seem to deny or 
overlook the peculiar character or natm-e of this government 
as a theocracy, and to contemplate it only as a religioiis sys- 
tem which exhibits God solely as the moral governor of men. 
Others speak of it as requiring obedience, in the most unquali- 
fied manner, to all its precepts, under the penalty of death, 
and allowing no mercy to any sinner, however penitent. f Oth- 
ers still have considered the Mosaic law as a system by which 
Church and State were united — a union of which I am not so for- 
tunate as to have seen any satisfactory explanation by those 
who maintain it. 

Indeed, I must confess myself by no means satisfied with 
any view or explanation of the Mosaic law which I have seen. 
Even Jahn, one of, the latest and best writers on the subject, 
appeal^ to me to have overlooked entirely that material char- 
acteristic of the system, to which the writer of the 'Epistle to 
the Hebrews has given the most prominence — its characteris- 
tic ow « represeniatwe system. The grand error of commenta- 
tors — of all who have attempted to anfold the nature of the 
system — ^has been, as it seems to me, one of the following : 
either that they have regarded it ae so exclusively a reHgious 
or moral polity — what I have termed God's moral government 
over men as moral beings, as to overlook, and virtually deny, 
its primary, essential, and in one sense, its only character, 
that of a merely national insUtuiion ; or, that they have re- 
garded it — ^I do not say as exclusively a civil institution, for 
such I think, in one use of language, it is and is properly said 
to be, but that as such, it neither furnished nor was designed 
to furnish, any important instniction respecting God's higher 
system of moral government over men as moral and immortal 
beings ; or, that ^ey have regarded it as so combining the two 
systems — so uniting Church and State — ^under one system, that 
it is impossible, even for practical purposes, to trace a clear dis- 
tinction between them. On this subject there is an ambiguity 
of language which also deserves notice. In speaking as mod- 
em winters do of this system, as a naMon<d or <dinl ifistituUon 
of government, their language naturally leads the reader to 

" Vide Ereldne's DiBsertationa, p. 3, et eeci. ; also p, 37. 
t yide McKmght'B Trans., cote, vol, v. p. 188. 
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understand that it does not in its nature include a representa- 
tive system. But to speak of a national system of government, 
in that age of the -world, when every such system was a tlieoc- 
raey, was to speak of a national system which, in its essential 
natoi-e, was a representative system. To omit tlierefore, tliis 
idea or conception of a theocracy, by using the language de- 
scribed, ia to give an essentially imperfect and false view of the 
thing in one of its most important relations. 

Jahn, in his able ti-eatise on this subject, appears to me to have 
misled himself by this unauthorized use of language ; and in some 
instances to have fallen into the second, and in others into the 
third, of the errors above specified.* Certainly, I cannot dis- 
cover that he ever exhibits a theocracy, or the Jewish theocmcy, 
as a represeniaiwe system. Without this view of this theocracy, 
or with either of the views of it above specified, it is not strange, I 
think, that very imperfect and erroneous views should be formed 
of the reasons, the natiu^, the design of this amazing economy. 
The proposition on this important part of the subject, which, 
with requisite explanations, I shall attempt to establish, is, that 
the Mosaic law or system of government was a theocracy, and 
as such, designed to exhibit God's moral government over men 
as moral beings under an economy of grace, 
I propose to show— 
I. What a theocracy is ; 

IT. That the Mosaic law was a theocracy ; and, 
m. That it was designed to exhibit God's moral government 
over men as moral beings under an economy of gi-ace. I in- 
quire, then— - 

L What is a theocracy ? 

That we may the better understand the nature of this kind 
of government, it is necesaaiy to recur to the actual state of the 
world, and to the prevailing views of civil government, espe- 
cially in Egypt, when Israel was called out of that country, to 
be organized as a distinct and peculiar n^ftion under the super- 
intendence and government of the true God. 

The following facts demand particular consideration : 
1. The notion of tutelaiy deities — which has been supposed 
to be originally Egyptian— was universal throughout the Gen- 
tile world, 

"* Hist. Heb. Commonwealth. 
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Tliia notion was, that the earth was divided hj its Creator 
among a number of subordinate deities, each of which was em- 
ployed in the protection and care of his own country and 
people, and wholly unconcerned for every other. 

2. On this tmiversal belief of an idolatrous world, in Egypt 
and aU other nations, was founded all civil government. 

These ancient legislators adopted into their civil code, not 
only laws which were strictly m.unicipal, or designed to regu- 
late civil conduct, but laws req^uiring and regulating, so far as 
such laws can control, the worship and service of their national 
gods, always claiming that they imposed their laws by the au- 
thority and sanctions of some divinity. And so, it may be 
said, the people believed. 

3. All iheee were civil laws, or laws of the civil magistrate, 
having divine authority, whether they respected the worehip 
of their national divini^ or other conduct. 

They were enforced by temporal sanctions, and the belief 
was as absolute as it was univeraal among tlie nations, that as 
they obeyed or disobeyed these laws of kings and rnlera, they 
should receive both as individuals, good or evil from the hands 
of the civil magistrate, and also as nations, blessing or cui'sing 
from their tutelary deities, in the present world. Thus tem- 
poral good and evil, as dispensed in these modes, became ex- 
clusively and directly the sanctions of civil goveiTiment in 
Egypt and in other nations — sanctions of sui-e execution, in 
the popular belief, except arrested, in case of disobedience, by 
such rites of sacrifice and lustration as were ordained for pro- 
pitiating their offended deities. 

4. Every such national institution involved another charac- 
teristic or relation : it was regarded as a r&preseniatwe system. 

By this I mean that the theocracy, or national system which, 
as such, respected the conduct and condition of men, m beings 
of earth and time, implied another and a higher system of gov- 
ernment over them as moral and immoi^ beings, so that the 
latter was represented by and inferred from the former. The 
theocracy, as I understand it, was in every respect a m&rely 
noMonal system, though of that peculiar kind in which God, or 
the divinity of the nation, was both national king and tutelary 
deity, and which also implied and repi-esented a higher system 
of government in relation to a future state of existence. 

The popular belief in this other and higher system, and its 
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intimate connection with the theocratic government, seems to 
me, as a general fact or truth, to be placed beyond all reason- 
able doubt by Biebop Warburt^u in his Divine Legation of 
Moses, and also by other writers. I say as a general fact or 
trath, for I by no means commit myself to the defense of all 
the details of Warburton on the subject. Assuming then, as 
I think I may now safely assume, that the national government 
of Egypt, dunng the bondage of Israel in that country, was a 
theocracy and, as euch, a merely civil or national institution 
as we have described it, we may now see that it would natu- 
rally, and did in fact in the view of the nation, become a repre- 
sentative system, implying anotlier and a higher system of gov- 
ernment over men, as moral and immortal bein^ ; so that the 
latter was inferred from, and represented by the former. Let 
H6 look at tlie nature and circumstances of the case. 

This form of civil government — ^for as a theocracy it was 
simply such — though wholly of human origin in fact, was 
founded, in its earlier forms at least, wholly in the pretense of 
divine revelation and divine authority. The ancient kings and 
legislators pretended, and secui-ed the admission of the pre- 
tense, that they were commissioned by some god, by whose 
authority and direction tliey imposed their laws on the nations,* 
The design of this claim to a divine mission and to divine au- 
thority, was of coiirse, to establish their conti'ol, and to per- 
petuate their power and their institutions. The more effectu- 
ally to accomplish this, they availed themselves of the false 
religious systems of their people, especially the doctiine of tute- 
lary deities, who, it was believed, exercised a particular provi- 
dence over the affaii-s of men, and would bless with prosperity 
or curse with calamity, the nation over which they presided, 
as they should obey or disobey the laws of the civil ruler. Hence 
these i-ulers artfully employed these quasi religious opinions of 
the people, and especially encouraged their mysteries or rites 
of worship, tliat they might increase their veneration for these 
tutelary gods. This was done that so they might establish and 
render effective, the popular belief of the superintendence of 
these gods over the affairs of men in this world, by giving full 
force to the divine but temporal sanctions of civil government 
and its laws. Accordingly, the belief, as we have before said, 
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was as absolute as, it was universal among the nations, that as 
they obeyed or disobeyed the laws of kings and rulers, they 
obeyed or disobeyed their gods, and should receive at their 
hands as tutelary deities, both as nations and individuals, 
good or evil, blessing or cnrsing, in the present world. Thus 
temporal good and evil, as dispensed by the providence of the 
national gods, and by their authority through the hands of the 
civil magist]-ate, were the sanctions, the only proper legal sanc- 
tions, of a theocracy or national government in Egypt and 
in other nations. 

But this is not all. Equally universal was the belief of a 
future state of rewai-ds and punishments, K^or did the ingenu- 
ity prompted by the love of power fail to employ this belief 
for the purptee of enforcing submission to the authority, aud 
obedience to the laws of civil government. This belief, how- 
ever, was not inculcated or adopted, under the a^umption 
that eternal sanctions were a pai"t of the theocracy or national 
govemraent ; for this was not a government directly instituted 
and administered by the gods, without tlie intervention of men 
as civil rulers. It was administered in its ordinary couree by 
men, who, according to the popular belief, were directed by di- 
vine inspii'ation ; and so far as sanctioned by the providence of 
the gods, it was sanctioned only by means of temporal good 
and evil. 

But then this belief of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments involved the belief of a great and momentous fact in- 
separable from it — the belief of another and higher system of 
government than a national theocracy — a government which, 
in its origin, authority and administration, would be regarded 
as directly and exclusively in the hands of the national divini- 
ty, whether of one supreme god or of many gods. This would 
be naturally regarded as a moral, as distinguished from a eiml, 
government, and as determining the allotments of men in a 
future state of existence, when they had passed beyond the 
reach and control of earthly rulers, and all that could be called 
civil government. It would necessarily be regarded as a gov- 
ernment, with its law as a rule of action and of judgment, and 
with its final issues in happiness and misery, as suited to an un- 
tried state of existence, and as exclusively iu tiie hands of the 
naticaial divinity. It woidd also involve other and higher re- 
lations on the part of men while living and acting in this world, 
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than those of the subjects of a merely civil and temporal in- 
Btitution, for it would hold them reapousihle in respect to 
the higher rewards and punishments of an eternal retribution. 
As instituted and administered by the national divinity, it 
would natui-ally and surely he regarded as having a strong 
resemblance, in certain great principles and modes of adminis- 
tration, to that which the same being had established and ad- 
ministered over them as their tutelary deity. The administra- 
tion of some of the laws of a theocracy would necessarily be 
conlined to the civil magistracy. This part of the theocracy, 
consisting of these laws, some of them perhaps, admitting of 
satisfaction for their violation by offerings and sacrifices, and 
others not, would not naturally, being thus exclusively in the 
hands of men with the errors and imperfections of its admin- 
istration, be supposed to bear an exact or even a stiikiug 
resemblance to the higher system. It would be far more 
natural and reasonable to infer a resemblance between that 
part of the theocracy whose administration, in respect to 
sanctions, was reserved in the hands of the tutelary god or 
gods, according to tlie promises and the threatenings wiiich 
were to be executed by an extraordinary providence. This, 1 
cannot but think, would be the most natural view of the sub- 
ject, though we may not be warranted by the records of anti- 
quity to say that it was actually takeiL But that the theocracy, 
or lower system — so far as its administration was viewed as 
in the kmids of the imtelary divinity, and as invol/vmg an exfror 
ordmary pT&oidence., whether it respected individuals or the 
nation generally — would he considered as resembling, and so 
representing, the higher system in its general nature and great 
principles, cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted. It is true 
indeed, that from the essential differences in the nature of the 
two systems as pertaining to different states of existence, would 
obviously, in the view of all, naturally arise differences in their 
administration. But how could it be supposed, that the same 
Divine Being who reigned supreme in both 8ystems,should pre- 
Bcribe a rule of action requii-ing less or more in either, than 
the spirit of loyalty due to a divine being? The natural con- 
clusion would be, that this rule of action, thougli sustained in 
the one system by temporal, and in the other by eternal sanc- 
tions, would be the same in both, and especially if it were 
absolutely perfect in the lower, woiild not be lees than abso- 
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lutely perfect in tlie higher system. Further, if the lower 
system assumed, and proceeded on the assumption, that this 
perfect rule of action was universally transgressed, this would 
he unavoidably implied in respect to the rule of the higher 
system. If this perfect rnle of action was modified as a rule 
of judgment under the theocracy, by an economy of grace and 
forgiveness in respect to penitent transgressor, through pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, how could it be supposed that less benignity 
would characterize the government of the same being, under 
the higher system, in forgiving transgression through some ad- 
equate propitiation. Under both systems, the perfection of the 
law as a rule of action could scarcely fail so far to convict the 
Imman conscience of sin, as to render welcome the doctrine of 
forgiveness by sacrifice, and to secure the belief of it, espeT 
cially as sedulously inculcated by kings, hierophants, &c., in 
the mysteries and rites of national worship. It is true, that 
the mode of determining who is obedient and who disobedient to 
the rule of judgment, would widely differ under the two sys- 
tems. In one it would be only through the medium of extei-nal 
action ; in tlie other, by the direct inspection of the heart by 
an omniscient judge. In neither would the claim for the true 
principle and spmt of loyalty to tlie reigning divinity be dis- 
pensed with as a matter of obligation. In each system, as a 
system of law and grace, the rule of duty^ as prescribing the 
whole duty of the subject, would differ from the rule of Jwdg- 
■ment as prescribing the condition of acceptance and favor. 
While tiie rule of duty in each system must be the same, and 
the rule of judgment in each the same, yet, in the lower or na- 
tional system, external action, though not full compliance with 
tlie rule of judgment as being merely external action, must be 
the evidence or proof, and therefore the critenon of such com- 
pliance. But in the higher system, not external action, but the 
direct inspection of the heart, would determine the question of 
compliance with the rule of judgment. Hence they who were 
judged obedient to the national system according to the rule of 
j udgment under it as a system of grace, would, if actiKMy obe- 
dient to this nile, be rewarded under tlie higher system ; or if 
judged disobedient to the national system, according to the 
rule and mode of judgment under it, would, if aetmaUy disobe- 
dient to this rule, be punished under the higher system. Thus, 
a higher influence than any furnished by the theocracy, or 
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merely national government, with its temporal sanctionB, and 
its mode of adjudication, was employed, not as a part of tiie 
national government as aucli, but still as tending to secure 
obedience to tlie national government. It was the influence of 
the authority of Him who was their national god, but not as 
then- national king, reigning over them as beings of earth and 
time, but as their moral governor, reigning over them aa moi-al 
and immortal beings. The two relations of national king and 
moral governor were combined in one being. The authority 
was one and the same in both. It was divine. It was as if 
God should become the national king of this State, and thus 
impart his authoiity to our particular form of government and 
each particalar law of this government. This would not con- 
found, but present in perfect distinctness, the two great rela^ 
tions of national ruler and moral governor. His assumption of 
the former would not in the slightest degree obscure the latter, 
especially if we suppose him to give us a national system of 
government, resembling in its more prominent and substantial 
characteristics his moral system. We should still distinguish 
the one from the other as clearly as the Saviour did, when he 
said, " Fear not them which kill the body," &e. ; or, again, 
" Kender to Cfesar the things," &c. ; or as the apostle, " Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of mtzn-," &c. In like man- 
ner, if we suppose ourselves in the condition of the heathen 
nations, without the knowledge of God by revelation, and yet 
believing in a supreme divinity as a national god and tutelaiy 
deity, and at the same time believing in a future state in which 
this being woiild dispense fnture rewards and punishments, it 
would be natural — ^it would be reasonable to believe— it wojdd 
he nearly incredible that we should not believe, in a higher 
system of government than the theocracy, while the latter 
should represent, and satisfactorily illustrate, the nature and 
gi-eat principles of the former. So in the case of a heathen 
theocracy, (lie resemblance being rationally assumed, so far as 
the nature of tlie two systems would admit, the lower system, 
in its essential nature and substantial principles, being con- 
stantly acted upon and familiarly known — being regarded as a 
revelation from the supreme divinity and having his high sanc- 
tion ; how can it be doubted that a theocracy, though as such 
a mere national system would be, and was regarded by its sub- 
jects, in all supposable and substantial respects, as implying, 
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proving, and representing a higlier system of moral govern- 
ment, whose judgments and reti'ibutions wei'e to follow when 
the soul left the body ; in a word, that a theocracy, though 
simply a national system administered over men as beings of 
earth and time, was a represeniative system also, exhibiting a 
moral system as administered over men as moral and immortal 
beings ? 

A theocracy then, may be said to be the dml government of 
a naUon or ^eopZe m which the supreme dvomUy, ■whether one 
god or mmvy gods, assumes the two relations of national hmg 
a/nd naHonal god or tutelo'ry deii/y, and admmvisters iy his ex- 
traordina/ry ^ffoidence, thei/r enHre inml-poUty under a system 
of graae ; thus exhibiUm^, h/ vnferenoe cmd representation, Ms 
high&r system, of moT<d government over them as m^oral wnd iwr 
mortal leirigs. 
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THE MOSAIC LAW A a:HEOCEACY. 
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J)\mt a 017]^ fOKe''nm«fi^iu^^i6^<»v<i&}rm(m.—lrfi late beginning and ttaaBiont cobtinu^ee. 

HiTiNG attempted to show wliai a theocracy is, I now pro- 
ceed to show — 

II. That the Mosaic law was a theoci/acy, i. e., that the govertv- 
meiit of Israel l>y Moses vios one in which God assumed the 
two relations of national king OMd tutdary ddty tmoard that 
nation, a/rid hy the cpoU magistrate, and also Iry an eetraordi- 
nary jprovidenoe, administered their entire cwUpoUty, through 
^opitiatory rites, under am economy of grace ; thwi exhiMting, 
in a natural and r^presentatiw method, his higher system of 
mor<d government over tJi&m, and over all men, as Tuoral and 
immortal ieings. 

Before I proceed directly to otfor the proof of this proposi- 
tion, I remark, that there is one great and prominent /itci, and 
a principle resulting from it, which are ever to be remembered 
in all our reasonings on this subject. The fact is, that the Is- 
raelites when delivered from Egypt, and when receiving the 
law from Mos^, were thoroughly Egyptian in their character, 
education, language, modes of thought, opinions, habits, and 
usages. The principle resulting from this fact is, that the true 
God, in revealing himself to this people in the two great rela- 
tions of their king and their God, would and ought to be under- 
stood, and would intend to be underetood, in the true Egyptian 
meaning of the language employed in this revelation of him- 
self. Especially are these things so, provided that there is no 
evidence to the contrary, and that every consideration supposa- 
ble in the case to conlirm this meaning of the language, actu- 
ally exists. Assuming then, what I claim to hare decisively 
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proved, that the government of Egypt was a theocracy, and 
that the Israelites when brought out of Egypt could have had 
no idea or conception of any other goveiTiment than that of a 
theocracy, it follows, according to t/ie priTwvple above stated, 
that the government which God by Moaes instituted over Is- 
rael, in the only authorized and just view of it, must have been 
regarded by that people as a theocracy, and therefore was a 
theocracy. 

I shall now attempt to establish the truth of my leading 
proptffiition, by considerations which not only prove its truth, 
but which will more fully unfold the nature of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, than could well be done in a somewhat general definition. 
These considerations will be derived— 

In the first place, from some prominent and undeniable char- 
acteristics of the Mosaic law as given to Israel. 

In the second place, from the character, views, opinions, &c., 
of the Israelites, as wholly Egyptian, when they received the 
law. 

In the third place, from a common use of language in the 
eai'ly ages of the world, in which one thing is spoken of chiefly 
to denote another. 

In the fonrth place, from the New Testament. 

That the Mosaic law was a theocracy is evident — 

I. From, some obvious and wndeniaMe GhaTacteristics of the 
law as given to Isrml. 

That the government of this people was, in some general 
and essential respecte, a theocracy, according to the view now 
taken of snch a government, I suppose will, to a great extent, 
be admitted. I suppose that it will be admitted — 

First, that God assumed toward this people the two great re- 
lations of national king and tutelary deity. 

Secondly, that the whole Mosaic system — all its laws — ema- 
nated from God, and were clothed with his authority. 

Thirdly, that this government, while administered to some 
extent by a human magistracy of divine institution, was also 
administered by an extraordinary providence, 

Eourthly, that it involved thi-ough propitiatory rites and sac- 
rifices suited to its nature, a system of grace in the forgiveness 
of ovoil or political transgression. 

These essential characterktics of a theocracy in the govern- 
ment of Israel, I suppose to be too ob^"ioTi8 to rec[uire proof. 
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Tliere are yet otJiers which may be more questionable. 1 re- 
mark therefore — 

Fifthly, that this government over Israel was directly sus- 
tained and enforced by no other than temporal sanctions. 

Here the question is not, whether a future state of rewards 
and punishments is revealed in the Old Testament. "Wliat is 
now maintained is, that the Mosaic law or Jewish theocracy, 
was enforced only by temporal sanctions. For proof of this, I 
deem it enfficient to refer only to the 27th, 28th, and 29th chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy. In the 27th, the Jewish lawgiver directs 
the manner in which the curses of the law shall be published 
to all the people and assented to by them. In the 28th, we 
have a full and unambiguous description of these curses, and 
of the opposite blessings. Both are exclusively of a temporal 
nature. Kor could the language have been more explicit to 
this purpose, according to ordinary usage, had there been no 
future state. In the 29th chapter, it appears that the threat- 
ened eviJs were not exclusively naiion<d, or such as could be 
inilicted on the whole nation, but that the individual who vio- 
lated the law became liable to similar punishments. Tide ver- 
ses 19, 20, and Heb. ii. 2.* 

Sixthly. I allege that external or overt action, though not 
the rule, is the only criterion, of judgment in the admjnisti'a- 
tion of the law of the theocracy. God, in assuming the rela- 
tion of national ting toward Israel, and giving them law, never 
lowered or obscured the standard of right moral action, but 
required them to love him with all the heai-t, mind, soul, and 
strength, — the only spirit of loyalty due to a Being of infinite 
perfection. As ti-ied by this perfect rule of action, he ever 
assumed, and proceeded on the assumption, that all were sin- 



" I cannot here dwull on thig topic without trausgresEing my proscribed limits, 
Wacbarton lias largely dwelt on it. Vide Div. Leg., vol. iv. B. 6, See. 4, 5, 6; 
B. 6, Sec. 1. After considerii^ tie Book of Job in Seo, 2d of his 6th Book, he 
examines in Sec. 3d, 299, all ilie passages in the Old Testament which have been 
supposed to teaoh a future stote of reivards and punishments. His view is not, 
tlrnt this doctrine is not tav^ht in the Old Testament, nor yet that Moses and 
even the people did not believe it; northat it was not taught by the later proph- 
ets ; noT yet that it was not taught by the Mosaic law, or Jewish theocracy, as 
a represaitatm snatmi ; but that it was not taught by this syBtera, in the primary 
import of the language, and as an essential or confitituent part of the system. 
Of several passages, in my view, especially in the later prophets, his interpre- 
tation is not just. 
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Tiers or transgressors, and as such must be condeinned or cursed. 
Deut. xxvii. 26, and Gal. iii. 10. The light of tnith shone so 
strongly on this fact, that the people, at least the candid and 
enlightened, fully conceded it by their freqtient and formal 
confessions. Their offerings and sacrifices, voluntary and com- 
manded, proved the same thing. And especially did the great 
sacrifice, made once a year for the sins of all the people, show 
that all were transgressors of that_perfect rule of actiem which 
■was common to both the national and the moral government 
of God, and that God never relinquished the prerogative of 
searching the heart and trying the reins. And yet the omnis- 
cience of God, as the national sovereign, never interposed in 
the administration of the national law, or theocracy. The laws 
of this system, as such, like other national laws, were designed 
to secure that spirit of loyalty due to the national ting, and 
thus to secure such overt action as would promote, and to pre- 
vent such as would hinder, the well-being of the State, as a 
temporal or earthly community. It was also designed to se- 
cure these outward forms of woi-ship, which were appointed 
to produce an almost constant recognition of the only living 
and true God as the tutelary deity of the nation, and thus 
strongly to impress on them their dependence on him for their 
national prosperity. This was the direct design of those civil 
laws in which their burdensome ritual was enacted and en- 
forced. 

And here, that we may not confound, as is too often done, 
the two co-existing kinds of government — the national govern- 
ment of God over this people, as citizens of the State, and his 
moral government over them and all other men, as moral be- 
ings — ^it becomes important to show wherein these two kinds 
of government, in the present case, agree, and wherein they 
differ. 

The law of requirement then, that is, the substantial rule of 
action, is necessarily the same in both the moral and the nar 
tional system. This results from the fact, that the same per- 
fect Being is the supreme sovereign and lawgiver in both, and 
therefore, in the form of a rule of action, could require in both 
nothing less than that spirit of loyalty which is due to his per- 
fect character, with all its specific expressions in subordinate 
action demanded by circumstances. Thus God, in this law or 
rule of action, required every Israelite as a subject of his na- 
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tional government, in every act whether of virorship, or other 
overt service or conduct, to love him with all hie heart, and 
with all his soul, not less than as a suhject of his moral govern- 
ment. Every Israelite, viewed in relation to, either govern- 
ment, was under thia perfect rule of action for all moral be- 
ings, and if tried and judged by this perfect rule of action, 
most be convicted of not having observed all the words of this 
law to do them, and by it most therefore be condemned. Bnt 
none but the Omniscient King could justly judge the people ac- 
cording to this perfect rule of action ; nor he, without making 
the law of hia moral government both a rule of action and a 
rule of judgment. Had he done this, the national government 
would have terminated at once, as it were, in the eternal retri- 
bution of its subjects as moral beings. Besides, that this per- 
fect rule of action is not the rule of judgment in either system 
is eyident, since each system, instead of being administered on 
strictly legal principles, is combined with and modified by an 
economy of grace, providing mercy and forgiveness on condi- 
tion of repentance. Hence, legal sanctions ai'e not adjudged or 
executed under either system' according to the perfect rule of 
action under each, but under each according to a rule of judg- 
ment instituted and modified by grace. This rule of judg- 
ment also is and must be the same under both systems. From 
the chai-acter of the lawgiver, this must require some degree of 
personal holiness as the condition of acceptance ; nothing being 
more incongruous and unsupposable, than that such a lawgiver 
and judge should, even imder a gracious economy, lower the con- 
dition of the shghtest favor to entire impenitence and unbelief, 
i. e., to the utter want of personal holiness. This would be a 
formal exemption of the impenitent from punishment, and an 
avowed reHnquishment of all claim to the lowest degree of that 
spirit of loyalty which is due to such a lawgiver. The rule 
of judgment then, so far as made known by the language of 
the lawgiver — so far as clear promulgation, or precise speciflca^ 
tion in terms can determine it, is the same under both systems. 
It requires, in formal and exphcit specification, eepentance, 
i, e., some degree of pereonal holiness. No subject, as related 
to either system, however according to aome other principles he 
m,ay be treated, has any warrant to conclude or suppose that he 
is truly accepted, or regarded with aotwd favor, by the law- 
giver, any further than he is truly pemtent in his sight. The 
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lawgiver has said nothing, done notliing, to aiithorize on this 
point any other conclusion. 

But we now come to a difficulty, or at least, what is very 
commonly supposed to be a difficulty— one which, if I mistake 
not, has occasioned very unsatisfactoiy exhibitions of the Jew- 
ish theocracy. This difficulty arises from overlooking the neces- 
sary principle in the administration of a national government, 
though it be a theocracy — that of making overt or external ac- 
tion the criterion, but not the -nde of judgment. This distinc- 
tion between the nile and the oriterion of judgment, though it 
seems not to he at once obvious to eveiy mind, is of vital im- 
portance. The necessity of adhering to this principle in the 
administration of all civil law, does in no respect change tlie 
rule of judgment, which requires in all cases, a true spirit of 
loyalty to the ruler, — in the present case, to God, the national 
king of Israel. Adherence to this principle is only the neces- 
sary mode of determining the question of the spirit of loyalty 
— compliance or non-compliance with the actual rule of judg- 
ment. Instead of determining it by the direct inspection of 
Omniscience, the Omniscient National King himself confonns 
to this universal and necessary mode of determining conform- 
ity to the rule of judgment. T^or dpes he in this way in any 
degree obscnre, or render doubtful to reason or common sense, 
the actual mle of judgment as requiiing the loyalty of the 
heart. The subject tried and judged, even when accepted and 
rewarded on account of merely external action as the only cri- 
terion of his loyalty, still knows that he has not secured the 
favor of his Omniscient Sovereign, but only the external ex- 
pression of his favor. Such hypocrisy is the subject's own 
fault, not that of the sovereign or the law. The rule of judg- 
ment is plain, and if the necessary criterion of judgment is, 
through the perversion of the subject, made the occasion of 
hypocrisy, still this criterion is the best which the nature of 
the case admits of, and the evils resulting from it are far less 
than would result from adopting any other. For, while a spirit 
of loyalty furnishes the best security tliat the ends of civil gov- 
ernment, in overt action and its results will be obtained, and 
ought therefore to be required, still the well-being of the 
State is secured by that overt action which is the eaypression of 
this spirit. I add, that the administration of this system in ad- 
judging and executing sanctions, was to a great extent, com- 
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mitted to rulers and judges with whom external action could, 
of course, be the only criterion of judgment. Accordingly, as 
in other eases of civil govermnent, a rule of evidence was pre- 
scribed, and external action only made the proof of loyalty or 
disloyalty to the national king. 

Tlie same thing ia substantially true in respect to that part 
of it which God reserved to himself, and administered by an 
extraordinary providence. God here proceeded as rigidly on 
tlie principle of making overt action on tlie part of the nation 
and of individuals, the criterion of obedience and disobedience, 
and of conferring good and inflicting evil, as ever did any liu- 
man magistrate. So far as subjects were externally obedient, 
tliey were, according to the only possible mode of administer- 
ing a civil government, adjudged and treated as in principle 
obedient to the mle of judgment ; and so far as tliey were ex- 
ternally disobedient, they were adjudged and treated as in 
prineiple disobedient to the rule of judgment. 

Thus God was pleased to give to his chosen people a politi- 
cal or civil government, and to proceed more hwmano in every 
part of its administration. Every step of his providence, in 
awardmg temporal sanctions, and the mode of it, show that he 
disposed of their civil affairs only in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of civil government ; and though he interfered by a su- 
pernatural providence, he did so only in conformity with these 
principles. 

Seventidy. That the Mosaic system was a theocracy, is evi- 
dent from those laws of the system which respected what are 
commonly called " the religious services" of the people. Most 
writers on this subject speak of the laws of this system as " po- 
litical laws, requiring religiiMs duties, rites, sacrifices, offerings 
and worship." Wow I cannot but regard this not only as a 
false, but as a peculiarly unfortunate use of the word religioiis, 
as fitted to conceal the distinction between what was strictly 
and simply "pdiUeal^' and what was, in the lowest authorized 
sense, " reUgious." The error in my view, consists in over- 
looking the fact, that the twofold relation of national king and 
tutelary deity is mei'ely a.poliMeal relation — the latter as truly as 
the former. It is true, as I have already said, that in every law of 
the theocracy, the re^mrement reached the heart. Tliis is true 
in every instance of rightful civil or national government — tlie 
specific nature of this spirit of loyalty being determined in 

Vol. n.^3 4 
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each case by the characler of the national Mng or niler. Still, 
in each case it is a Taerelj political requirement, as enacted by 
political authority and for political purposes. Obedience and 
disobedience to such a requirement are merely political obedi- 
ence or political disobedience ; and this, whether God or man 
be the national mler, and whether the spirit of loyalty be due 
to the one or the other. The foi-mer. indeed, contemplated 
under certain relations, would be a morally right or religious 
principle or state of mind. But it Las also other relations 
which are by no means essential to it as a religious principle, 
and which result from it solely as commanded by, or as obedi- 
ence to, civil law. As SQch obedience, it secured by promise 
the favor of tlie tutelary deity, in long life and great temporal 
prosperity ; while contemplated simply as religious principle, 
it had no such connection. To call any of the services, even 
the morally right principle, as claimed by the law of the the- 
ocracy or civil law, religious service or religious worship, or 
by any name when contemplated as obedience to civil law, 
which shall imply that it sustains any other or higher relations 
than those of mere civil obedience, is a false and nnfortunate 
use of language. Even the word ?wh/, when applied to this 
people, denoted nothing beyond obedience to civil law, and as 
such simply described it as related to the promises of the na- 
tional system. From the •mere word, no inference could be 
made of any higher relation of those to whom it was applied, 
than that of subjects of civU government, who evinced by ex- 
ternal conduct a spirit of loyalty to their national king, and 
were thus entitled to the temporal blessings which he, as na- 
tional God, had promised to such obedience. Thus it appears 
that God, as the national king and tutelary deity of Israel, in 
the administration of a theocracy over this people, and in its 
true and proper effects and consequences, no more held them 
responsible for religious service pi-operly so called, or personal 
piety, or true spiritual religion in its higher relations to the 
allotments of -men in a fvibwre stats, than does any wise and 
good human ruler. It is true, that God, as a national ruler, in 
claiming of his subjects a spirit of loyalty, claimed more as his 
due, than any human ruler can properly claim as his due. Still, 
this spirit of loyalty to him as national ruler, no more sustain- 
ed, as sirch, those relations which pertain to what is properly 
called religion, piety, spiritual holiness, than do^ the spirit of 
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loyalty to a human magistrate sustain these relations, I am 
not saying that those services recjuired hy the theocracy, ■which 
are often called " religioi^," were not peculiar, and did not 
sustain a peculiar relation. They were peculiar, and yet com- 
mon to every theocracy. Their relation was peculiar on ac- 
count of the peculiar arbitrary relation of <Jod, as the tutelary 
deity of the nation, dispensing by a supernatural providence, 
national blessings and national calamities. They were services 
i-endered to him in view of his relation to them, and theii- con- 
sequent relation to him, in respect to these temporal blessings 
and evils, and not to him as their moral or spiritual ruler, nor as 
arising from their relation to him as moral or spiritual beings. 
It will greatly confirm the views now given of the Mosaic 
law, to show in this place, how decisively they refute a com- 
mon objection to it. It has often been eaid, that as a civil or 
national law, it punished its subjects for matters of opinion, 
and the instance especially appealed to, is that of the sincere 
idolater. This dishonorable imputation has been commonly 
countenanced by the advocates of its divine authority. It is 
now denied as entirely groundless. God as we have seen, could 
not, consistently with his own character, claim in the form of 
requirement any thing less of men than that truly spiritual 
state of the heart which is his due, and which of course implies 
a just conception of his character. Bitt then we have seen, 
that this same state of mind as required by God as the moral 
governor of men, and as required by God as national king of 
citizens in their relation to the State, must sustain very different 
relations. Viewed as required by the moral governor, it is 
piety, spiritual religion, with its eternal relations. Viewed as 
required by the national king, it is simply political loyalty in 
temporal relations. The same things, muiatu •mutandis, are 
ti'ue of the opposite act or state of mind. In its relation to 
God as national ting, idfilai/ry is not to be viewed as spiritual 
impiety, but only as a civil offense with its essential relations. 
As such, it was simply treason — crimen lces(B majestatis. This 
relation was not destroyed or changed by any other relation to 
God's moi-al government, no more than the same political crime 
is with us. As a civil offense, it was therefore justly punish- 
able by civil law. This is decisively confirmed by the fact, 
that God, as a civil though an omniscient lawgiver, never 
judged and determined any subject of this law, by the om- 
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niscient inspection of his heart, to be an idolater. The law was 
never applied to the internal belief, which was manifested by 
no overt act, and which of coarse, could not be tried before a 
civil tribunal. The secret idolater, believing and trusting in 
false gods, was indeed guilty of spiritual impiety ; but no law 
of the theocracy conld punish him for this. And further, in 
this same state of mind, he was in principle guilty of rebellion 
against the national ting. But for this, eo long as it was not 
manifested in overt action, no process of civil law conld reach 
him. On the contrary, the civil law gave him full protection, 
until, by overt action, he showed his practical denial of the 
authority of the national king. It was then, m such a case, 
and ^or such a reason, and not for a matter of mere opinion, 
that he was to be punished as a political offender, A conscieti- 
Umts idolater — if we suppose such an one — could no more be 
punished for a mere matter of opinion under the Mosaic law, 
than could be a conscientious murderer or blasphemer, i&c., 
and neither could be punished for a matter of opinion, but only 
for action, which simply as a civil oiFense, showed him to be 
an enemy of the State. 

Eighthly. I infer the same thing from the direct design of the 
Mosaic institution. By this institution God designed, primarily 
and directly, to reveal himself as the only living and true God, 
in the single relation of the national Mng and tutelary deity 
of Israel ; though, as we may see hereafter, indirectly by this 
means, in the higher relation of moral governor. That such 
was the primary design of the theocracy is as obvious,as that 
the Mosaic system was a political or national system in every 
essential respect, or even in any respect at all. God's spiritual 
or moral government over men as spiritual, moral, and im- 
mortal beings, and a civil government even in his hands, are in 
their very nature, ends and modes of administration so essen- 
tially diverse, that they can not be identified, or made to 
coalesce in one system of government. How for example, 
could a civil government as such, req^uire personal religion, 
spiritual religion, piety, holiness, of its subjects in its true and 
essential nature and relations ; or how be administered accord- 
ing to the direct inspection of the heart by omniscience; and 
how conld the moral government of God require spiritual re- 
ligion, except in its spiritual relations, or be administered m. 
any other way than by the direct inspection of the heart ? If 
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these two tinda of government, though in the hands of the 
same Being, arc, as we have seen they are, entirely distinct, 
then God, when revealing himself as tlie only living and true 
God, in the single relation of national ruler, does not, as iden- 
tical with this relation, nor as any essential part of it, reveal 
his higher relation of the moral governor of men as moral and 
imniortal beings. I am not Baying that the latter relation 
may not he in some way •mf&rred from or represented by the 
foi-mer. But I maintain that each is distinct from the otlier ; 
that each is complete in itself; that each might exist by itself 
without the other ; and that therefore two things, so different 
and distinct, cannot be so combined as to lose their distinct 
and separate nature and identity. God then, in revealing him- 
self to Israel as the only living and true God in the compre- 
hensive relation of national king and tutelai'y deity, did not in 
BO doing direcUy reveal himself in the higher relation of the 
moral governor of men, but only as the one true God in the 
fonner relation. The Mosaic institution therefore, was simply 
a national or civil institution. All its relations were civil, tem- 
poral relations. Even the requirements, which were tlie same 
as those of God's moral government, and when viewed as ele- 
ments or pai'ts of it, were spiritual and holy, in the highest sense, 
yet as elements or parts of the Mosaic system, sustained only 
civil and temporal relations; The Mosaic institution therefore, 
was primarily and ddreeily designed to reveal God to Israel in 
the single relation of national God and tutelary deity ; and 
was of course in its only true and essential nature, a national or 
civil institution of that peculiar kind called a theocracy. 

It may serve to illustrate and confirm the foregoing view of 
the subject to remark, that, when in common language, we 
speak of what a thing is, we speak, at least for the most part, 
not of its ahsohite, but of its relati/i^e nature. Thus we say 
of a stone, it is hea/oy ; meaning its rdatime nature, or its abso- 
lute nature cm related to the earth, and wilJiin the sphere of its 
attraction. But the same stone with its dbsohde nature un- 
changed, were it to he removed at a certain distance from the 
earth, and placed within the sun's attraction, would cease to be 
heavy, in this new condition of existence. All Such terms as 
right, good, bad, holy, righteous, &c., and such also as liard, 
soft, heavy, &c., ai-e relatwe terms. Thus, when we apeak of 
action as holy in its highest or spiritual sense, we mean its 
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relative nature ; i. e., its nature as related to the highest interests 
of moral beings. Viewed however, in its nature in rdation to 
the State, or to the well-being of the body politic, especially in 
its relative natmre in the Hebrew commonwealth under its the- 
ocracy, it has another relatvoe natv/re than its relatime naltire in 
the highest sense. Tliis relative naini/fe of such action, so pecu- 
liar, and arising exclusively from the relation of this people to 
God as their national ting and tutelary deity, in Hebrew usage 
was called holy. Thus the same action is properly conceived and 
spoken of as holy, in the highest sense, without including in it 
the conception of its political relation under the Hebrew the- 
ocracy ; and also as holy denoting its political relations, witliout 
including the conception of its holy nature in the highest 
sense. . This shows how entirely distinct, in the true conception 
of things, was the eivU government which God administered 
over Israel as a State, from the moral government which he- ad- 
ministered over them as moral and immortal beings ; and how 
it is tJiat the former could whoUy cease, and the latter remain 
immntablc and eternal. 

ll^'inthly. I infer the same thing, from the nature of the Mo- 
saic system, as a drcwmsta/ntial or positive, in distinction from 
a moral institution. In tlie use of these terms however, I 
must brieily explain my meaning. By a moral institution or 
government of God over men, I mean that which necessarily 
results from the ^sential nature and essential condition or cir- 
cumstances of men as moral beings. This essential nature and 
these essential circumstances are absolutely unchangeable so 
long as men are moral beings ; nor can the moral government 
of God over such beings cease for a moment, let circumstances 
change as they may. By a circumstantial ov passive institution 
of God over men, I mean one which arises from and depends on 
other things or circumstances than those which are essential to 
their high relation as moral beings ; that is, on circumstances 
which are changeable and often change. It is appointed by a 
perfect God in one set of variable circumstance, and not in 
another, because the circumstances in which it is ordained fur- 
nish the reason for its appointment or ordination. It is indeed, 
authoritative and binding in all circumstances in which it is or- 
dained, for it is ordained only in those variable circumstances, 
which are the reasons for investing it with the authority 
and obligation of a divine command ; all which is proved to 
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its subjects by the character and promulgated will of its author. 
It is therefore changeable and changes, as certain variable cir- 
cumstances of moral beings change, while moral government 
over moral beings is uncliangeable, eo long as they are moral 
beings. A theocracy therefore is not immutable as is moral 
government, but is in an important respect circumstantial, ai-- 
bitrary, or positive. Ifc is ewmmbstantial, as its establishment 
depends on the variable circnmstanees of moral beings ; and it 
is arbitrary or positive, as its universal obligation and authority 
are wholly determined by a foi-mal positive enactment of un- 
explained sovereignty. Its whole natiire as a cwU law or in- 
stitution, is an arbitrary nature — a nature which so entirely 
depends on the will of God, that he can create or annul it and 
its obligation, by imparting to it, or withholding from it, civil 
relations at hie pleasure, without changing its nature, rela- 
tions, or obligation, as a moral law or institution. It is thus, I 
may say, that the apostle has described the whole Mosaic in- 
stitution in Eph. ii, 15, and in Col, ii. 14. This will appear 
hereafter, from his use of the word S6yfia, of which the plural 
foi-m used by him cannot, I think, be better rendered than by 
^sUi/ae insUiutions as now explained. 

Such, beyond all denial, was the Mosaic law — the theoc- 
racy of Israel. It resulted wholly from the peculiar circum- 
stances of this people. It was a law or system to them which 
in some sense it was not to any other. Without specifying 
these circumstances in detail, it is sufficient to say, that God 
had made peculiar promises to their fathers concerning these 
their descendants — the promise of great temporal prosperity — 
the promise that the knowledge of himself should not be ut- 
terly lost in the world by the encroachments of idolatry; that 
through them it should be imparted to other nations, and that 
from them the seed of Abraham, should the Uedeemer come, 
to the end that these promises so peculiar might be fulfilled, 
and this peculiar and high destination of this people accom- 
plished ; a theocracy — a civil government, clothed with God's 
authority — became, from the condition of circumstances of this 
people in Egypt, so far as man can see, the fittest means, that 
by connecting the knowledge of the true God thus intimately, 
even essentially with their civil goverament and their exist- 
ence as a nation, the former could not be annihilated without 
tlie annihilation of the latter. Such a government, in its gen- 
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eral nature and form, was in accordance with the eivil gov- 
ernment of other nations, and peculiarly adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumstances and usages of those over whom it was es- 
tablished. How plainly then, was it what I have called it, a 
circnmstantial, or hetter, a ^tositive institution? How plainly 
incredible that God, in becoming a civil ruler — a poUtieal king 
of one nation, or of all nations — should so lower the two great 
Bpii-itnal requirements of his moral government— the one the 
perfect rule of action, and the other the actual rule of judg- 
ment to men (as moral and immortal beings), that these nilea 
or laws should sustain simply the relation of civil laws, award- 
ing only temporal rewards and punishments through external 
action as the sole criterion of adjudication, except this govern- 
ment was merely a drewmsta/nUal institution. 

Tenthly, The same view of the Mosaic law will be corrobo- 
rated, if we consider the difference between a civil government 
administered by God, and civil government administered by 
man. Of all civil government, the true object or end is to 
secure by the influence of its authority, the highest well-being 
of the State as a community of earth and time. This authority 
of the 'civil governor, or the civil authoiity which is to be em- 
ployed for the temporal well-being of the State, though always 
absolute while acknowledged by its subject, is to be estimated 
and measured in its degree by the degree of the governor's 
qualification to rule, i. e., by his competence and disposition to 
govern in the best manner. At the same time, the spirit of 
loyalty on the part of subjects, founded in a due regard for the 
well-being of the State, as a temporal community, is to be 
graduated by the known qualifications of the governor for his 
office, supposing him always to possess the degree of qualifi- 
cation which justly entitles him to reign. Thus his authority 
and their loyalty would properly vary in degree, as the gover- 
nor might he a superior man or a higher being, as an angel. 
Still, his authori^ would be merely civil authority, i. e., 
merely a right to govern according to the principles of such 
a jurisdiction; or, in general, to enact and enforce law for 
the temporal well-being of the State. He has and can have 
no right to enact laws designed to control or to secure the 
spiritual well-being as such of his subjects, or to regulate 
or determine the religious faith or opinions as such of his 
subjects, either Pagan or Mohammedan, Infidel, Jewish or 
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Christian, Protestant or Catholic. Such prerogative pertains 
to no civU ruler, whether man or angel ; nor so far as we can 
say, to God himself under this relation. If God, ae the oiationiJ. 
king of Israel, may be said in clainung the spirit of loyalty due 
to himself, so far virtually to claim a right religious belief, still 
he never asBumed the prerogative of enforcing either claim by 
temporal rewards a/nd pefncHMes. It was not disobedience to 
either claim as such, or as seen and known by his omniscient 
eye ; but it was such disobedience, only as evinced hy overt 
action, for which he inflicted or ever threatened to inflict, the 
pains and penalties of the national law. If then, we suppose 
God himself to assume the relation of a civil governor of a 
State, taking the whole civil authority which had before ex- 
isted in the hands of men into his own, he would indeed possess 
a higher degree of civil autliority than his predecessor ; and the 
spirit of loyalty due on the part of subjects to their king or 
civil governor, ought to be that which is fitted to his infinitely 
perfect character, and perfect qualification to govern the State 
in the best manner. Still, the civil authority which he has as- 
sumed, and had a right to assume, though taken from the hands 
of another, is in its essential nature and relations cvcU wa- 
thority, and it is nothing more. He was the perfect moral 
governor of men before assuming the relation and prerogatives 
of a civil ruler over the State. 

Civil government then, as a kind of government, is one and 
the same thing (though differing circumstantially in the degree 
of its authority in different cases), whether in the hands of 
man, or of an angel, or of an archangel, or of God, It is, at 
the same time, so diverse as a kmd of government from that 
higher kind of government which God administers over men, 
as moral beings, in their high relation to eternity, that, while 
they are easily confounded, they should be accurately distin- 
guished according to their essential difference. Thus distin- 
guished, what can he more rationally believed, than that God, 
the rightful moral sovereign of all men as moral beings, should, 
in view of the condition of this lost world — ^in view of his relar 
tion to Abraham, and of the condition of his descendants in 
Egypt, and especially for the great purpose of accomplishing 
his highest design and richest promise of mercy to our sinful 
race — assume the relation of a national king and tutelary deity 
over the people of Israel — hold and perpetuate, for long cen- 
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turies, the administration of this national or civil system of 
government over that people in his own handfr — keep tlie en- 
tire administrations of the two systeme wholly dietinct — render 
the inferior system ever prominent and suhservient as a tem- 
porary repres&ntaUon of ^e higher, nntil its object and end 
shotdd be fully accomplished in the advent of tiie Great Re 
deemer of ah, — then entirely abolish the inferior system, so 
leaving all civil authority and power to revert to human hands, 
— and all this as an overwhelming and everlasting confirma- 
tion of the higher system, so worthy of himself, as one to be 
consummated in the issues of eternity ? 

To a clear apprehension of the subject before us, there is yet 
in some minds perhaps, a difficulty wliich it is desirable to re- 
move. Thus it may be inquired — since the authority of God 
as the moral governor of men as moral beings, remains unim- 
paired over them, and especially since the apostles Paul and 
Peter (Rom, xiii. 1, &c., and 1 Pot. ii. 13) so expressly and 
earnestly enjoin submission to existing civil government as the 
ordinance of God and for conscience' sake — how is it, that 
every civil government is not clothed with divine authority ; 
or, that the authority of God as a moral governor does not, iu 
its own proper influence, directly reach the duties and conduct 
of men, as citizens or members of the State, and bind them to 
obey the enactments of civil government ? I answer, that a 
true rendering of the passages referred to, instead of one dic- 
tated by the assumed doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
will correct some common mistakes of commentators, and 
show what is the meaning of these apostles. I remark then, 
that ■ nothing is plainer in these passages, than their distinct 
recognition of the difference between God's authority as a 
moral governor over men as moral beings, and the author- 
ity of civil government over men as its subjects; for both 
apostles simply employ one kind of authority, viz., God's au- 
thority as a moral governor to enforce submission to another 
kind of authority, viz., man's autliority as a civil ruler. "When 
or where had tliese governments of the nations derived their 
authority from Grod, as had the national government of Israel ! 
Or how, in any way, came they to possess this divine author- 
ity? We know tlie method and the means by which the civil 
government of Israel was clotlied with God's authority. He 
assumed every prerogative of an absolute national king over 
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this people. He became their legislator, enacting with his 
own authority their every law. Nor was there the shadow of 
any other civil authonty than his own, or that which was di- 
rectly and expressly derived from it, in the entire adminiatrar 
tion of their national system, "When has lie done this for any 
other nation ? Now the apostle Paul speaks of " the powera 
(iiovatdi, authorities) that be ; which of course, are not mere 
ahstracHons. He speaks not of civil government in the ab- 
stract, but of civil authorities or governments acPuaUy eidsUng, 
which they to whom he wrote knew, and which we know, were 
as exclusively of human origin as is the authority of a city or 
of a school. This is placed beyond all denial by the passage 
in 1 Pet. ii. 13, where the apostle says, "Submit youraeh-es 
to ndtm dvOfMiimvy Kriaei, every hwncm creation, for the Lord's 
sake, whether it be to the king ss supreme, or unto governors as 
unto them as sent by him," &c. What can be more plainly 
taught, tlian that the authority of civil government i& simply 
hwma/n authority, and has solely a human origin ? Thus while 
both these apostles represent every civil government in its es- 
sential, inherent authority, as a merely human institution, and 
do not weaken this authority, or the obligation of the sub- 
jects arising from it, they lay upon them in addition to this, 
another and higher authority, &v&n God's aidhority over them, as 
moral ieirtgs, to submit to this civil human authority, when- 
ever or wherever it exists, 

To confiinn this view of the subject and to remove any 
doubts arising from the common translation, and the more com- 
mon interpretation of the passages referred to, I shall, as briefly 
as may be, further present my own views of the meaning of 
these apostles, in the context. Paul then, plainly assei-ts, that 
there b no instance of the existing power or authority, of which 
he speaks, which is not generally speaking from God; and 
then, to show his more particular meaning, adds : These emst- 
mg powers {ovoai i^ovaiai), authorities of human origin, are or- 
d&red {TBTajnevai) not by revelation, but ordered, appointed, in 
his providential ^rposes — arranged in his providence, and de- 
signed to be in each case the existing thing which it is, neither 
more nor less — a human institution with its own peculiar hu- 
man authority, obviously fitted while existing as such, and 
shown to human reason, by the nature and condition of human 
society, to be fitted to promote the well-being of the State, and 
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indirectly the highest good of the universe, and thus to swell 
the sum total of good. They are like many other human insti- 
tutions, originated, devised, and adopted by men, as obviously 
dictated by human reason, as parts of the providential arrange- 
ment {diaray^, v. 2.) of G!od, for the well-being of men on earth : 
for example, as parental government m the family, that of tu- 
tors and governors in colleges, schools, &c The parent and 
the schoolmaster are each bound, or under obligation to God 
to assume authority, to devise and adimnisfer government in 
their respective relations in view of its necessary utility to the 
family and the school. But they are undei tins obligation to 
God not as a national king or ruler, but as the moral governor 
of men as moral beings. The Jews entertained the false and 
almost invincible prejudice, that human authority was no au- 
thority, and that no national government had the least author- 
ity whatever, except God's express and direct authority aa 
given to it, and assumed on his part by formal revelation en- 
acting its laws, &c. Accordingly, the apostles are at great 
pains to show the contrary. They not only distinctly and ex- 
pressly recognize the authority of every existing civil govern- 
ment, as originated by man (kvdpuTrivy Krtcret), but incalcate 
submission to this simply human authority by a still higher au- 
thority. Thus Paul : Whosoever resisteth {dvTtraaadfievo^, ar- 
rays kiTmdf agaimst) this human authority of an existing civil 
govemmene a providential arrangement of God, or an estab- 
lishment of God brought into existence by his providence — 
resisteth in so doing, what? Not an ordinance of God clothed 
with his authority as a national ruler, by express revelation as 
in the ease of the Jews ; nor yeti even as that which in this 
•mcmner he had required men themselves to establish, or, in 
respect to the form of it, given the least direction or instruc- 
tion; but a merely human institution brought, under God's 
providential ordering of human agencies and instrumentalities, 
into existence by men for the temporal well-being of States or 
nations. By resisting any such human institution, mao could 
not resist what is properly called a divine ord/ma/nee, involv- 
ing the universal diviiie right of kings, the most foreign and 
even contemptible idea to a Jewish mind as applied to the 
kings of the Gentiles, but a merely human institution {dvepu- 
nivQ KTiffEi), purposed, and brought to pass, in' the providence 
of Grod, for the temporal well-being of the State. He there- 
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fore, -who shoiild resist, overtlirow or destroy in any case, such 
a means of good, or any other means of good so important, 
so useful and even necessary to men as social beings here 
on earth, acts wickedly as a moral being : instead of doing 
good from right moral principle, he does evil from wrong moral 
principle. To show this, if possible still more plainly, the apos- 
tle says (v. 5) : " There is a necessity that you shoiild be sub- 
ject, not only to avoid the penalty of the civil institution, by 
which only its authority can be supported when resisted, but 
also for another and far higher reason — on account of conscience, 
which will condenm you for acting morally wrong, as moral 
beings, in contravening the mil of Grod as the moral governor 
of men, though this will is shown, not by revelation but by the 
utility of civil government." He then proceeds to inculcate, 
FOR THE SAME REASON; their duties as citizens of the State to 
pay tribute, and then their duties in social life, from the great 
moral principle of love to then- neighbor. The apostle Peter 
also inculcates submission to civil authority, as exclusively from 
men (&vQp<,iTilvy KTidei) from respect to the will of Christ, whether 
it be to the king, &c. (v. 13) — " as the servants of God" (v. 16) 
— enjoining upon them, in two distinct precepts, to fear God, 
mid to horwT the hing (v. 17). He then recognizes the same 
moral obligation to another merely human institution, saying, 
" Servants, be subject to your maetere {(Jean-oTOfs), with all fear, 
&c., and this for conscience toward God" (verses 18, 19). 
But not to dwell longer on this part of the subject, I only ask, 
When, since God abolished the Jewish theocracy, has he as- 
sumed the relation of national king or tutelary deity over any 
other nation, or promised national temporal ble^iugs,or threat- 
ened national temporal calamities to nations, as they should 
obey or disobey his laws as the moral governor of men as 
moral beings ? 

These considerations are deemed quite sufficient to show how 
entirely distinct the moral government of God over men is 
from a national or civil government, whether the latter be a 
theocracy like the Mosfwc law, or a merely human institution ; 
and that while the former or Mosaic law, was merely a civil 
government in the form of theocracy. What under the na- 
tional government were primarily and properly civil enacts 
ments, as the ten commandments were, woidd indeed lose this 
character after the abrogation of the Mosaic or national law ; 
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but SO far as they were moral precepts, or could witli the 
shadow of propriety or tnith he called such, they were binding 
on all men before the Mosaic law was given, and equally so as 
moral precepts while that law existed, and after its abrogation.- 
Lex Stat, dum ratio m.anet. Should any of these be enacted by 
the civil law of a State as involving overt action useful to the 
State, they would as such be merely civil laws, to be enforced 
only by civil authority vrith only temporal sanctions, and not 
by such authority as being in their nature moral precepts. 
Under this aspect or chai-acter, they are not civil laws biit di- 
vine, and can be enforced by no authority, even that of a 
whole senate of kings, but only by the aulhority of God aa the 
moral governor of men. 

Finally. That the Mosaic law was simply a national institu- 
tion appears from its late beginning and transient continuance. 
What the apostle has said on this subject, in Gal. iii,, we 
shall presently see. I advert to it in the present connection 
to show, that had the Jews reasoned from the known facts in 
the case, as they ought to have reasoned, they would have 
adopted the same argument, and come to the same conclusion 
with the apostle. From the creation of man in paradise, God as- 
sumed toward him tlie high and immutable relation of a perfect 
moral governor — a relation to which every other was forever 
to be subsei-vient. The first form of this government was that 
of a strictly legal system, consisting of a perfect rule of action 
to men as moral beings, which was also a perfect rule of judg- 
ment, and designed as such to secure their absolute moral per- 
fection. Fi'Om the hour of man's apostasy however, this par- 
ticular form of this system was greatly modified. Without 
impairing in the sHghest degree its adaptation to secure the 
absolute perfection of men as moral heings, a method of grace 
was combined with it, by which its rule of judgment was 
changed. It was as thus modified, not only divinely fitted as 
before to restore to obedience to its perfect rule of action 
a race of sinful moral beings, but also by its rule of judg- 
ment, to restore them as fully to the favor and friendship 
of their offended sovereign as had they never sinned. Such 
became now the form of God's perfect moral government over 
men, permanent and eternal, with a perfection excluding, in 
every essential respect, aU further modification or change. 
His system of moral government for a sinful world, in its sub- 
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stantial fullne^ and glory, thougli not in ita minuteness of de- 
tail, was revealed to the firat parents of our race immediately 
on their apostasy, and with ita heavenly light shone on the 
world from the beginning of the patriarchal dispensation. Its 
reclaiming power and saving influence were effectually dis- 
closed in Abel, in Enoch, in Noah (Heb, xi. 4, 5, 7), and 
doubtless in multitudes besides. There were it is true, sad 
and awful counteractions of its benign tendency which only 
proved its reality, while God by his vindictive judgments in 
this world for two thousand years, more impressively upheld 
and enforced his authority as the moral governor of men, than 
he ever has since in this world's history. Thus, for this long 
period, God presented himself to men, in one, it may almost be 
said in onl/y one — every other being subservient to this — high 
and august relation, that of their perfect moral governor, " mer- 
ciful and gracious," which his absolute right to reign over them 
fully sustained. Nor can it be said with the least plausibility 
of truth, that he did not impart by revelation all that religious 
and moral truth to men, and in every essential form of doctrine 
and of precept, which was sufBcient to reclaim every individual 
to whom the revelation came. From the calling of Abraham 
and during the Abrahamic dispensation, God greatly in some 
respects, augmented both to this patriarch and to his descend- 
ants, the light of that truth which he Jiad before revealed in 
the promise of Eden. This advance in revelation however, 
couaisted in gi'eater particularity of detail, and greater cleai-- 
ness and fullne^ of exhibition, rather than in any essential 
addition to its comprehensive import. Indeed it would be 
difficult to find, either in the decalogue or in any subsequent 
part of the Old Testament, one moral precept viewed in its 
moral aspect, and as universally binding on men, which can- 
not also be found clearly revealed, or at least well underetood, 
under the Abrahamic dispensation. So greatly was the light 
of religious and moral tfuth increased by this covenant — this 
iiaSfjKT] — so rich, abundant, and superabundant were its prom- 
ises to. the righteous, not merely in temporal, but in eternal 
blessings (Gen. svii), — so clearly and fidly did this covenant 
unfold the only way of acceptance with God — the nature of 
religion and of moral duties — all truth which was neces- 
sary, if unpeiTerted, to form the character of the perfect man 
(Gen, xvii. 1), that the apostle (Gal. iii, 8) calls it the Gospel 
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preached before unto Atraham. "With this revelation of God's 
moral government to Abraham and his descendants, and through 
them designed for all nations, comprising every thing of mo- 
ment to men as moral and immortal beings, and being as con- 
Btituting the Gospel itself, incapable of higher perfection — being 
the Gospel itself — vc e come, in the history of this people, within 
lep than five centuries, to another peculiar, widely, even essen- 
tially different dispensation from any which had preceded it. 
Twenty-five centnries since the creation of the world had passed 
away, and neither the Mosaic law, nor any thing essentially 
Hke it from God, had been heard of by men. This dispensa- 
tion could add nothing to, and take nothing from that which al- 
ready existed, and was already perfect and unchangeable. It 
has been distinguished as the Mosaic dispensation. It was that 
in which Grod, after delivering the descendants of Abraham 
from a long and cruel bondage of four hundred years in Egypt, 
placed and continued them. under a system of government, 
which he estabhshed and administered over them by Moses. 
But was it that perfect moral government and only moral 
government, which God had administered over men as moral 
and immortal beings since the first apostasy— the only one 
which he wiU administer in common to all men to the end of 
time, and according to which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness and fix the Ojllotments of all in eternity? "Was the 
Mosaic law in its trne and essential character, the covenant 
made with Abraham— was it the Gospel ? Plainly whatever 
else it was, it had not one essential characteristic of God's 
moral government over men ; not one, in respect to its au- 
tiiority, its requirements, its administration, its sanctions, or its 
retributions. For these as we have seen, were each and aU 
political or civil in their nature and relations. In aU these 
respects, it was a separate distinct institution, and as such 
might have subsisted in its pccufiar individuality, though 
God's moral government had never^ been revealed, or even 
had had no existence. What then, I ask again, was the Mo- 
saic law given to Israel at bo late a period of this world's his- 
tory ! Did it add any thing to, or take any thing from that 
moral government of God, which was already absolutely per- 
fect and unchangeable ? What addition to or subtraction from 
such a government of God — a government which, from its veiy 
nature and the natui'e of its propuses, could he justly viewed 
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in its high and essential characteristic only as Tn&ral, and tliere- 
fore in duration, eternal — what addition to, or subtraction from 
euch a govermneut of God, either in its authority, its theology, 
or its ethics, could any nnperverted rational mind conceive to 
be made, by an institution which had not a single characteristic 
except that of a national or civil government? Could it be 
supposed that the latter should annul the former? 

And now I further ask, what could these deeceudantB of 
Abraliam, with unperverted minds, with their Egyptian edu- 
cation and notions of government, and especially with their 
knowledge of the recent origin of this Mosaic law as a new 
system of government, now juet instituted for them by the 
God of their fathers, judge this law to he? If they knew any 
thing of the covenant with Abraham, the moral government of 
God, they knew in one respect, what the Mosaic law was not. 
They knew well what a theocracy was. They well understood, 
that in and of itself it was simply a peculiar — compared with 
what we call such — national institution, deriving its whole au- 
thority, in eveiy instant of its existence, directly and solely 
from a National Divinity, who assumed and acted in the rela- 
tion of the national king and tutelarj' deity of the nation over 
whom he thus reigned ; and who administered euch a govern- 
ment over his subjects as a representative system — thus repre- 
senting another and higher system of moral government over 
them as moral and immortal beings. "What else then, could 
these descendants of Abraham rationally and honestly believe 
the Mosaic law — a law before unheard of since the creation of 
the world as coming fi-oni the on© only living and true God, 
DOW given by Abraham's God exclusively to them as his de- 
scendants — what else could they conclude this new law from 
the God of the fathere to be, but a theocracy with its unques- 
tioned and unquestionable characteristic of a representaiwe 
system ? 

If now we appeal to facts, we cannot doubt after what the 
apostle has told us (Heb. xi. 29), that among those who came 
out of Egypt, and among those of subsequent generations, there 
were some, more or lees, at different periods of their history, 
who were the sincere worabipera and true servants of God ; who 
like Abraham and other patriarchs died in faith, and who not 
having received the promises, i. e,, the tilings promised, em- 
braced them. This in its true import, can involve nothing 
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lesB than embracing the comprehensive promise of jnetification 
by faith, unto eternal life. This was universally the method 
of justification relied on by pioim Israelites, from the giving of 
the law at Sinai to the coming of the Me^iah. Now whence 
had these men tlie knowledge of this method of justification 
before God, as the moral governor of moral and immoi'tal be- 
ings? Not directly from the Mosaic law; for this, though a 
revelation from God to this people, revealed nothing directly 
or mpressly of this method of justification for men as moral 
beings. Were this people then, living xinder this grand and 
only system of revelation given to any portion of the human 
race, left by it for fifteen centuries as destitute of all instmc- 
tion concerning the true method of justification to eternal life, 
as had this revelation not been given? "Was Grod's revelation 
during this long period, stationary, or retrograde ? Was the 
light of salvation by the Abrahamic covenant, left to go out 
in darkness ? or was it, as commonly supposed, progressive ? 
But how progressive, or ratlier how did the Mosaic law shed 
one solitary ray of the light of ti'uth on the most momentous of 
all subjects to sinful men, their justification to eternal life; 
how, unless as a low&r system, of national government it did 
represent, and was j/rmed to right reason to represent God's 
higher system of moral government through grace — the cove- 
nant made with Abraham — the substantial Gospel iteelf ; and 
then how, by any conceivable mode of r^yresentaHon, could 
this higher system of truth have been so clearly, so fully, so 
impressively unfolded to the minds of men, as by that super- 
natiiral system of national law and national providence which 
God administered over Israel ? If we imagine ourselves to 
have fived thus, as it were with God in sight every day and 
hour — with such sensible manifestations of his presence and 
majesty as a jealous God, yet showing mercy to thousands, it 
would seem that the impression of his method of salvation 
might have been sti-onger than that from the transcendent in- 
tellectual and moral gi'andeiir of tlie glorious Gmpel, as now 
given by the Great Teacher and his apostles. That such was 
the tendency of the former mode of revelation compai'ed with 
the latter, and considered in relation to the degradation, and 
prejudices, and perverseness of the minds of those to whom it 
was given, there can I think be no doubt. Indeed, if we 
would foi-m some just estimate of the fitness of the Mosaic 
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economy to Us high and ulterior design, we must consider the 
almost noon-tide light and splendora of the Gospel, which 
broke thi'ough tlie clouds of that economy when approaching 
its end and consummation. How sweet, and rapturous, and 
heaven-anticipating were some of the songs of David ! How 
grand, how snhlimely enti'aneing, some of the themes and 
visions of Isaiah, as of one standing hefore the throne of God ! 
How did some of the later fervid prophets of Israel already 
begin to summon a sinful nation to repentance and faith, as 
with the last trump, announcing eternal retribution as at 
hand ! And how in so doing was the Mosaic economy, so 
to speak, used and appealed to, as a system of illusti'ation and 
representation 1 And what was ail tliis, but the pi-ogress of 
God's a-evelation, begun in the promised i-edemption in para- 
dise, enlarged by the divine comprehensiveness and rich and 
wonderful details of the Abrahamic covenant, and still bright- 
ening onward, in the most impressive illustrations conceivable 
of the Mosaic economy, till the meridian sun of Christianity is 
ready to break in full effulgence on a benighted world 1 
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THE MOSAIC LAW A TIIEOCEACY. 

BS designed to eiihibit.b7 rfpreemiaUon, God'e mord goTetmnent.— The leroelilfs Bccngtamed 
In Egypt tg aueh a ayatem.— They would naturalLy infer the new govoniaient to be Blmllat.— 
eiven Orom Ood, tt conid not but mffgtti soma higher ttutlie,— Redectlon would conBrm the 

eystem adapted to the gteit ends which Ged must have proposed. 

Having attempted to show that the Mosaic law was a theoc- 
racy, from some of the prominent characteristics of the law 
itself, I now proceed, as I proposed, to show the same thing — 

n. From the fact that the character, views, modes of thotight, 
of the Israelites were wholly Egyptian, when they received 
the law. 

It seems to be qnite undeniahle, that the earlier revelations 
of God were comparatively ohscnre, and that the hght of di- 
vine truth, which was hy this means to be shed on the world, 
was, in the wisdom of God, to be progressive. Many of the 
most important truths were deUvered in such a manner as to 
convey only veiy general conceptions of their nature, and 
Bcai'cely to disclose at all the great principles on which they 
were founded. Witness the law given to our fii'st pai'ents as 
compared with its subsequent fuller form, the first promise of 
redemption, the covenant with Abraham, and as ilhistrating 
the same thing, the disclosures of our Lord respecting the event 
of his death and the natui-e of his kingdom. K such conceal- 
ment was maintained in these cases ; if principles, relations, 
designs, of highest moment as we might account them, were 
left to mere inference, why shonid more be expected on the 
subject under consideration? In accordance with this fact, 
the whole system of God's administration by Moses, as present- 
ed in the Old Testament, is, we claim to have shown, presented 
in language and which, in its primary literal meaning, can be 
applied to nothing but a national or political system of govern- 
■ ment — the Jewish f 
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It becomes then an. inquiry of deep interest to tlie inter- 
preter of the Scriptures, of what importance to us is a very con- 
siderable part at least of those ancient Hebrew wiltings called 
the Old Testament, especially as teaching rehgious truth? 
Or thus ; we may inquire, what truths if any, are tanght by 
this national institution respecting that higher and more per- 
fect system of moral government which God administers over 
the world of moral beings ; and how, or in what way or mode, 
are these truths respecting the latter to be learned from the 
formea- ? What has been already said is sufficient to show that 
these truths are not to be ascertained from a large part of tlie 
language of the Old Testament, interpreted in its primary 
and literal import. The few passages in the later proph- 
ets, which as revelation progi-essed are exceptions to our 
general remark, need not be noticed as qualifying the propo- 
sition that the Old Test^ament intei-preted as above stated, to a 
great extent simply unfolds the facts and principles of ih^ 
naiimwl institution as such. The question then, stiil recurs, 
how can we learn, or rather how could the nation of Israel for 
long centuries learn any thing concerning God's higher system 
of moral government from the civil government which he 
administered over that people % I answer in two ways, which 
in some respects differ, but which it is not perhaps easy, and 
certainly not necessary in all cases to distinguish; viz., by 
mf&renee, and by representation. 

I shall now proceed to a course of remai-k which will serve 
to explain and confirm the proposition — that the Jewish, theoo- 
racy was designed to exhibit hy inference a/nd represemtaiion, 
God's higher system of moral goverTtment over men ae moraZ 
beings, imder cm economy of grace. 

God then origuially revealed himself to the first parents of 
our race, in the high and immutable relation which necessarily 
results from his own character, and from the natiu'e and con- 
dition of his moral creatures — that of their perfect moral 
governor. The moral government thus instituted was one, 
as toe speak, of mere law, of which the rule of action was also a 
rule of jndgment. Its gi-eat design was defeated by the apos- 
tasy ; and immediately aft«r this event, God combined with 
this institution an economy of grace : in other words, he re- 
vealed himself as henceforth administeiing his moral govern- 
ment over men under an economy of gi'ace. This institution 
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ill its present form was afterward more fully revealed to 
Abraham, being in the language of the apostle, " the Gospel 
before preached unto Abraham" (Gal. iii, 8). Here then, we 
have that form of moral government vrhich God has admin- 
istered since the apostasy, and still administerB over this sinful 
world. This is perpetual, universal, unchangeable. This in- 
stitution — 6ia8^Kijv—ihe Mosaic law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, could not disannul (Gal. iii. 15-17). 
It remained unchanged and in fnll force over Israel and 
over all men, as the one and only form of God's moral 
govei-nment over them as moral beings. The Mosaic law or 
theocracy was added, not to set it aside, to alter, to ratify or 
perfect it, in any respect whatever ; but " because of trans- 
gressions" — because of its actual failure through the idolatry 
and wickedness of men, to accomplish the end for which it was 
designed. To this univei'sal, unchangeable system of moral 
government over men, " the law," the Jewish theocracy, was 
wholly subservient, being designed and fitted as a means of 
preventing its perversion and securing its end. This Mosaic 
law was, as the apostle describes it, " our schoolmaster to bring 
^^s to Christ, that we might be justified by faith." 

What then, was this Mosaic law — the Jewish theocracy? 
It was as we have said, a national or civil government, in 
which God in addition to that higher relation of a perfect 
moral governor, which he sustained toward Israel and toward 
all men as moral beings, assumed the new and comprehensive 
relation peculiar to that people, of their national king and 
national God or tutelary deity. 

The Israelites, by their residence in Egypt through succes- 
sive generations, had become thoroughly Egyptian in their 
views, opinions, and modes of reasoning, respecting civil gov- 
ernment and religion. Though they had not wholly lost all 
knowledge of the God of their fathers, they had evidently lost 
it for all practical purposes. They had no confidence in the 
success of tlie mission of Moses to dehver them (Ex. xiv. 13), 
nor were all the miracles which they witnessed in Egypt, at 
the Bed Sea and Mount Sinai, sufficient to cure them of their 
idolatry, or to brealt up their purpme to return to Egypt. That 
such was their character, such their exti-eme degi-adation and 
perverseness as idolaters, when they left Egypt, with all those 
practical views in respect to government and religion which 
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were niiivereal nnder the idolatrous theocracy of that coun- 
try and other nations, so clearly appears from their history hy 
Moses, that to prove it woald be snpei-fluoue to any one who 
reai^ and believes that histoiy. 

With these facte before us, the principle of our argument as 
hereafter to be presented, may be thus stated : tliat as the Is- 
raelites when in Egypt, had in their views, opinions, and modes 
of reasoning in respect to government and religion, become 
thoroughly Egyptian, and that as the Egyptian theocracy or 
national government implied in their view, another and higher 
system of government administered by tlieir national Divinity, 
so the theocracy or national goverament, instituted by God 
over this people wonld naturally, an^ shoidd according to the 
prevailing modes of thinking, be in like manner understood to 
imply another and higher system of government. 

It would be so understood by a natural concHuaion. By tliis I 
mean, by one of those conclusions which is given not by for- 
mal reflection — not by a well-considered reasoning process — 
bnt by that ready and almost unavoidable suggestion, which 
ai-ises from faaniHarity with the subject in similar cases. 

That we may the better estimate the force of this argument, 
let us advert brieily to the more prominent and familiar facts 
of tlie case, God then had formed the design of inti'oducing 
and preserving the knowledge of himself as the only ti'ne Giod 
in an idolatrous world. This design was to be accomplished 
by separating the descendants of Abraham who were now i]i 
Egypt, from all other nations, and by establishing ovei' these 
descendants the same kind of government as that to which tliey 
had been accustomed — a theocracy. They were now groaning 
under the yoke of oppression, and wholly given to idolatry 
with the people among whom they dwelt. ' One of their own 
brethren was sent to them with a message from God, who was 
to become under God, their divinely authorized leader and 
lawgiver. Tliis was no mere pretense of Moses, as was that of 
other political rulers. He proved hia mission to be divine, by 
such miraculous works and such supeiior wisdom as no other 
lawgiver could pretend to. This message, accompanied with 
signs and wonders and proved to be from the God of their 
fathers, whose virtues he had promised to reward with distin- 
guished blessings on their posterity, announced their speedy 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and the sure possession of 
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the land of Canaan as the scene of the promised inheritance. 
The people hearken to the voice of their leader, and ai'e deliv- 
ered. On the third month after their departure from Egypt, 
they come to Monnt Sinai, Here God first informs them of 
his great design toward them — and it is worth while to inquire 
how his language would be understood by this idolatrous peo- 
ple — saying, " If ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me above aU peo- 
ple, for aU the eardi is mine ; and ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests and a holy nation" (Ex. xix. 5, 6), The people 
at once consent, saying, " All that the Lord hath said, will we 
do." And now God amid thunderings and lightnings, and 
under the name of the Lord their God, tliat brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, delivers the covenant or code of laws by 
which they were to be governed. This as we have seen, was 
on the face of it a system of laws given to this people by 
Jehovah, as their national ting and national God. 

It is to be remembered also, that the notion of tutelary dei- 
ties, which we find then in Egypt, was universal throughout 
the Gentile world. This notion was, that the earth was divided 
by its Creator among a number of subordinate divinities, each 
of which was employed in tlie protection and care of his own 
people, and was the local deity of the country — its exclusive 
and rightful possessor. Thus, after God selected Judea for his 
peculiar residence and dominion, it was called " his land" (Jer, 
X, 16 ; li. 10), In confirmation of this view, we refer to Dent, 
xxxii, 8, 9 ; 1 Kings, xx. 23 ; 2 Kings, xvii. 23 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 19. There was also a sort of intercommunity of the 
gods of one nation with the gods of another ; so that when the 
people of one country removed to another, they were expected 
to recognize the gods of the country to which they removed, 
though they did not abandon the worship of their own. Those 
also who conquered and possessed another country were 
obliged to maintain in all their accustomed honors, the gods 
of the conquered country. Whatever gods of their own they 
might bring with them, they were to render aU due service to 
the local god of the acquired country. Even mere sojoumei-s 
from a foreign country refusing to sacrifice to the god of the 
place where they sojourned, were esteemed guilty of impiety. 
Great benefits were supposed to result from this ; so much so, 
that it became in part the cause of the idolatry of the Israelites 
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who visited foreign countries. (Vide 2 Kings, xvii. 24, s^q.) 
It was this superstitious reverence for the tutelary gods of Ca- 
naan which was one cause of the defections of this people, 
when Canaan became their own possession. 

With these things in view, lot us now suppose that this peo- 
ple had left Egypt for some other countiy than Canaan, and 
nnder the patronage and direction of some otlier God than 
Jehovah — would they not have transferred th<«e views and 
opinions in which they had been educated concerning their 
relations to the king and tutelai"y gods of Egypt, to the king 
and tntelaiy deity of the country to which they should go ? 
Especially if he whom they shotild now acknowledge as then- 
king and their god, should institute a similar form of govern- 
ment with similar rites of worship, would they not regard 
them as instituted for similar pui-poses ? If they had helieved 
in a future state of rewards and punishments, would they not 
still believe in it ? If they had performed the services, rites, 
and ceremonies of the Egyptian theocracy, and submitted ha- 
bitually to the authority of its laws, with the fall conviction 
that it implied or was connected with a higher system of gov- 
ernment foundeti on a future, immortal existence — would they 
not still retain these views of the subject, and be led to regard 
their present relations to the system of government as substan- 
tially the same ? And when the ti-ue character of their na- 
tional king and national God should be, as it was in respect to 
Israel, more fnlly unfolded with its new relations, and with 
the moat distinct coiTection of former false opinions— -would 
not then- views of the higher system be changed and modified 
accordingly ? "Would not the natural conclusion still be, that 
the lower system of a theocracy now was designed to exhibit, 
even with increased advantages, the higher system of moral 
government, as well aa formerly in Egj'pt? I mean, would 
not all this be natural and highly probahle ? 

I now remark again, that — 

1. The same conclusion would result from more formal in- 
ferenoe. By this I mean, reJlecHon in J'ormal reasoning. 

Here it is to be remembered, that the question is not what 
inferences or conclusions were actually derived by this people 
from the premises — but the question is, at what conclusions 
had they the means of aniving by due reflection, and without 
mental perversion on their part? It is also to be specially 

Vol. II.— i 
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consi(5ered, that we have already shown that man under the 
mere light of nature, coulS come to the knowledge of God as 
adiiainistering a perfect moral government over this world 
under a gracious economy. And still more especially, tliat 
God had revealed this system of government from the fall of 
Adam to the patriarchs, and pre-eminently to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the ancestors of this people, and this in the form of 
a covenant which it would seem could never be forgotten — of 
a covenant from which Paul, as the chief source of his argu- 
ment with Jews proves the reality and unfolds the nature of 
God's system of moral government through grace, over both 
Jews and Gentiles, The question now is, what further means 
of knowledge and faith on this gi-eat subject, waa furnished by 
the Jewish theocracy? 

Here the iiret thing to be noticed is the full and formal pro- 
mulgation of the perfect law of hie moral government — the 
perfect rule of action — ^revealing the sum of all duty on the 
part of moral beings. Less than this, according to the princi- 
pJes before stated, he conld not require as a rule of action, in 
the relation of a national ruler. This was also a thing too 
momentous to be left to be decided in any ofher way than by 
the most clear and explicit disclosure in such a revelation. In 
assuming therefore, the relation of a national king, God did 
not jeopardize the great interests of holinessj or of perfect 
moral excellence by lowering or obscuring the perfect rule of 
action or duty. He did not endanger or sacrifice the moral 
perfection of man by presenting a false standai'd of moral 
chai'acter. He made a fuU and formal promulgation of the 
perfect law of his perfect moral government. 

I now ask, what was the rational inference from this fact? 
Was it that God did not administer a perfect moral govern- 
ment over them ? Plainly such a fact considered in itself and 
without opposing evidence, would aa we have seen, require 
according to every principle of just reasoning, the opposite con- 
clusion — ^that God is administering a perfect moral government 
over men. 

Further, Grod as national king revealed another rule of ac- 
tion as the rule qf Judgment, which as we have seen was not, 
and could not be, any thing less than the same requirement 
under a perfect moral government through grace— the require- 
ment of some degree of pereonal holiness. But was tliere any 
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thing in this fact to impart douht or uncertainty to our main 
inference f Not surely the fact that God did not proceed on 
the strict principles of a merely legal system, for the very 
system itself as a system of grace, necessarily excluded a 
merely legal system. Grod was ever showing himself under 
the theocracy or lower system, as a national ruler, forgiv- 
ing inicLtiity, transgi-ession, and sin against the civil govern- 
ment, on condition of repentance and making external conduct, 
more humano, the criterion of judgment. God as an infinitely 
perfect Being, could require notliing less than some degree of 
personal holiness — true spiritual piety— as ihe rule of judg- 
ment ; and as national mler administering a civil government, 
he conld make nothing the criterion of judgment hut external 
conduct, Who could suppose that God, who always revealed 
himself as the omniscient searcher of tlie heart — who had so 
clearly revealed his perfect law as the nale of action, and the 
law of personal holiness in some degree, of spiritual re- 
pentance, as the rule of judgment, could ever be satisfied with 
or reoewe to actual fa/oor, a subject even under the national 
system, on the ground of external conduct, merely because, 
Tnore kwma/no, he on this ground i/reaied him with favor? 
Conld any civil ruler regard with affection a known traitor, 
merely because through overt action he could not be convicted 
of treason 9 Plainly here again, God left no possible ground 
of mistalie even under the national requirement, in respect to 
the rule of judgment, except hy the most palpable and ines- 
cusable perversion. No principle of a perfect moral govern- 
ment is abandoned in the lower system of civil government ; 
but rather eveiy essential principle of the former is preserved 
and clearly inculcated in the latter, so far as it is possible from 
the nature of the case ; while none is adopted in the latter, 
which is not manifestly inseparable from its natiu-e. Indeed, 
the very pi-inciple so palpably adopted in the lower or civil 
system, not merely of requiring perfect holiness as a rule of 
action, but of requiring imperfect pereonal holiness as the rule 
of judgment, though external conduct is the criterion of judg- 
ment, sheds a constant and strong light on the fact that per- 
sonal hoUness would, and that nothing else would, render any 
one even as a inere citizen or subject of moil govertmwnt,, an 
object of the actual friendship and favor of the moral law- 
giver. But if God as national king and tutelary deity. 
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actually promised even by an extraordinary and miraculous 
providence, and subverted the laws of nature in execution of 
the promise to confer earthly happiness in effect for merely 
external conduct, with what higher approbation must he regard, 
and with what richer gifts would he bless, not merely the sin- 
less obedience of a perfect heart, but the full, actual compli- 
ance with the known rule of judgment in a penitent and con- 
trite heart? Be it here remembered, that this people fully be- 
lieved in a future state of rewards and pnniehmente. Through 
Iheir Egyptian education, if in no other way, they also believed 
in a lower system of divine government with pardon ; and 
a higher system of divine government through grace. And 
with these premises admitted, how could they believe that 
God should as he did m effect, confer the richest earthly re- 
wards for merely hypocritical service under the one system, 
and leave sincere, ti-ue-hearted compliance with the only re- 
vealed or even possible rule of judgment unrewarded under 
the other! Conld any honest, reflective reasoning on the sub- 
ject, have resulted in a doubt? Dif&cult as at first sight it 
would seem to be, I know that the error, the grand eiTor, of 
the Jew, was that he legahzed mere external conformity to 
the Mosaic law as a rule of action and of judgment, into full 
compliance with the claims of God upon him, and thus, on 
principles of law and equity, expected acceptance and favor 
with God. From what could such an error — an error under the 
light of so much truth — a practical error of such serious, ever- 
lasting moment — result, except from a most palpable and fear- 
ful perversion of the mind? Which was the most rational 
mferm.ce from the premises, — that because God as a national 
king, like other national mlera awarded earthly good, in effect, 
for mere external compliance with the rule of judgment, for 
the mere show of actual obedience, this was the full claim 
of God as a moral ruler, or~-in view of the express and un- 
qualified language of requirement as reaching the heart — that 
a spiritual obedience would, and such obedience only would 
secure the higher reward of a future world ? !N"o degi-ee of 
intellect which pertains to a rational being, if unperverted, it 
would seem, could in such a case fail to adopt the latter con- 
clusion. How too, do the reproofs and denunciations of God 
for the want of spiritual service — the homage of the heart — 
on the part of this people, show the manner in which he ex- 
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pected them to reason on this subject, and with what nnquali- 
fied wrath he regarded them, in every relation, for this 
failure ? 

I remark again, that — 

2. "What was thus clearly exhibited to the rational and 
unperverted mind on this subject, in the mode of obvious and 
palpable mf^ence, was decisively shown in another mode, viz., 
by repreaentaUon. 

Our first argument on this topic may he thus comprehen- 
sively presented — The theocracy or nafional government of 
Egypt, was a representative eyetem. Under this government, 
the Israelites who were delivered from Egypt by Moses, had 
been horn and educated. They had imbibed tJie strongest 
attachment to this kind of national government — not to say, 
they had no conception of any other. It was difficult to bring 
them to leave Egypt, and to receive a theocracy from the true 
God. It is incredible that they ever should be brought to 
receive and submit to any other than one that, in their view, 
was a tlieocracy. When God therefore, had actually estab- 
lished such a government over this people, and when they had 
consented to receive it, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
understood and regarded it and that God designed that tliey 
should understand and regard it, as a theocracy — the same 
kind of government as that to which they bad been accustomed 
in Egypt — and therefore a r^>resentative system, exhibiting in 
its great and general principles his moral government over 
them as moral and immortal beings. Tlie very establishment 
of such a system of government, in view of its known nature 
and design, involved the proof of its representaiMje char- 
acter. 

This argument is much confiiTned by considering the par- 
ticulars included in it. 

This people as already intimated, were so thoroughly Egyp- 
tian in their notions, opinions, and usages — they were so pro- 
foundly degraded by their idolatry, and as a consequence so 
violently attached to a theocracy, to its shows, its rites, its 
pompous services, as their subsequent history from its very 
beginning through long ages proves — that notliing is more in- 
credible than tliat they should ever have been brought to 
acknowledge Jehovah as the only true God, by any other 
means than by his administration of such a government. 
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Again : a prominent and principal difflcultj in restraining 
them from idolatry shows the same thing. When they camo 
into the po^ession of the promised land, they expected great 
blessings from the tutelary gods of the nations wHclt they con- 
quered, as truly as from their own national Deity ; and it was this 
expectation which made it so difScult to secure, not indeed 
the acknowledgment of Jehovah as their God, but the renun- 
ciation of other gods. Thus they persisted in all their ac- 
customed views of a theocracy, and must have regarded it as 
a representative system. God therefore, in establishing such 
a government over them, must have intended that they should 
so regard it. What should lead them, according to the laws of 
rational belief, to separate from their conception of a theocracy 
in the hands of God, their conception of every other theocracy 
— its relation as a representative system? Wliile these laws 
of belief— their assumed premises iiiatead of being contra- 
dicted, being fiilly confirmed — show that they ought not, and 
their inveterate attachments, that they would not separate 
these conceptions ; the facts of their history down to the abo- 
lition of the national system, show that they did not. 

Tliis leads fco another remai-k~that the truly righteous among 
this people must have practically, relied on and iised this char- 
acteristic of the national system, while the wicked grossly per- 
verted and abused it. The truly righteous must have had a 
sufficient, even a divine warrant for their faith in God as their 
rewarder in a future state of existence. That a theocracy was 
a representative system, had become throughont the eai'th a 
settled, undoubted truth — a plain principle as it were of com- 
mon sense, or rather of divine authority. Now how could any 
of those idolatrous Israelites who left Egypt, or any of their 
descendants, placed under a mere theocracy, find in such a 
system a divine warrant for that faith which looks to another 
world for its reward ? If this system required this principle, 
did it promise aught but temporal good ? If tlie covenant with 
Abraham was still not disannulled and in full force, how could 
they learn its nature or its import from a system of mere 
national law, which in its primary and obvious chai'acter and 
import, contained not a word either in the explanation or in- 
culcation of that covenant? How then, under this protracted 
Mosaic dispensation, and by means of it, was the least divine 
warrant fnrnished for the prospects or the hopes of a ti-uly re- 
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ligioiis faitli, unless it was divinely constituted and regarded 
by every ti-ue believer as a kepebsehtative system? Other- 
wise it is plain tbat tbe theocracy or national system could afford 
no aatliorized insh-uction r^pecting Good's higher system of 
law and grace, as the moral governor of moral beings ; his 
revelation so fai' as what was tauglit or revealed by Moses, 
instead of being as commonly supposed, progressive, was 
retrogressive ; and instead of attesting the righteousness of 
God without law, it held forth a raeire jwliHoal justification and 
temporal happiness and not eternal life as its only promised 
reward. All that is said in the New Testament, of its rela- 
tion to Christ and salvation through him — of which we shall 
speak more fully hereafter — would be groundless and unwar- 
ranted. 

.Here too, I may appeal also to that " cloud of witnesses," who, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, " obtained a good report through 
faith," and ask, what could warrant the faith of tliese holy men 
in this dispensation, unless it were justly viewed as representing 
the Gospel itself, shadowing faintly but still more brightly than 
before under the pattiarclial dispensation, the covenant made 
with Abraham — the gi-aud charter of the Christian church and 
of human hope? And then again how could God through 
the whole history of this people, witli their established views 
of a theocracy, be constantly presenting himself to them by 
the wonders of his power, as the Creator of the heaven and the 
earth — as the only hviug and ti'ue God — ever both by his 
goodness and severity, causing all his glory to pass before them 
in the administration of a national system of law and grace, and 
yet they fail to see, in a temporal system so glorious, a higher 
system which " doth exceed in gloiy." If Abraham, when 
" receiving Isaac in a jlgwre" saw the day of Christ and was 
glad, did not "many righteous" also see it with like emotion, 
through that august economy for Israel, so plainly designed and 
adapted as a representative system, to reveal that day in still 
brighter splendors? But on the other hand,not all ; for of still 
greater multitudes, it must be said in the language of the 
apostle, " their minds were blinded ;" for " until this day, when 
Moses is read, the vail is on their hearts." Here we have the 
cause of the grand error of this nation finally rejected of God 
for their unbelief. This en-or to tbe last was, that by a gross 
and palpable perveraion of the representative character of 
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their theocracy, instead of distinguishing as thoy ought, the 
national from the moral government of God, they so iden- 
tified the two systems, as to reduce the whole government of 
God practically to a merely national or political system for 
both tliis and a future world. In this view, what the rule of 
judgment under both systems required — ^personal religion, 
true holiness — was lost sight of, and the csiteeion of judgment 
under the national system, or mere overt action, was substi- 
tuted in its place. Hence according to the apostle, they at- 
tained not to a law of righteousness — because they sought it 
not by faith but, as it were, by works of law — not even by 
conforming to the requirement — the tme rule of Judgment — of 
their national law, but sa it U were so; by substituting ex- 
ternal obedience the criterion of righteousness before a civil 
tribunal, for that spirit of loyalty, personal holiness, which the 
national as well as the moral eystem required, and which would 
have justified them under the latter. But failing in this, they 
attained to nothing beyond the mere criterion of rigbteouanesa 
under the national system. They thus sought a mei-e quasi 
righteousness as citizens, or aa subjects of civil government. 
Of course they attained to nothing more, and utterly failed of 
attaining to righteonsneaa under the moral government of God. 
"What then pertained to the theocracy, or national government, 
except its representative character, which could be thus per- 
verted into this grand error of an unbelieving nation ? God 
clearly preaented himself to this peoi^le as their national king 
or ruler, making the rule of action and the rule of judgment as 
plain as language could make them, requiring in his rule of 
judgment that state of heart — that spirit of loyalty, with ite 
prescribed expressions ia overt action, which waa due to him 
as a being of infinite perfection, even under a gi-acious econ- 
omy. Tliis national government aa a representative system 
also, would cleaidy show, tliat God as a moral governor reign- 
ing through grace, required the same state of mind as a rule 
of judgment. But now, in the actual administration of his na- 
tional government, mere overt action necessarily became not 
the rule but the criterion of judgment, and actually secured 
the justification of the externally obedient subject. Hence as 
subjects of civU government, and so it commonly is in like 
cases, the criterion of judgment was substituted for the rule of 
judgment, and all their solicitude and aim directed to the 
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crUenon of judgment, i. e., to mere externa! oliedience. Tliis, 
with that want of thorough reflection bo common and natural 
to man, would lie regarded as the fulfillment of every claim of 
God, and so be relied on as a legal righteousness. Such was 
undeniably the grand error of this people, and such plainly 
the process by which they fell into it. At least, what else in 
the theocr^y of this people, except its representative charac- 
ter, could be made by their depraved heart and perverted in- 
tellect (2 Cor. iii. 14, 15), the occasion of believing that right- 
eousnese by works of law was to be attained before God as a 
moral governor, it seems difficult to imagine. Is it credible 
that a Jew, or any other man, with a juet and full apprehen- 
sion of the broad and spmtual import of God's perfect law, 
should persuade himself that he fulfilled its claim, and by so 
doing had or could have a righteousness m lawf Is it any 
more credible tliat he should persuade himself, that any merely 
external morality or ritual service was all that the law recLuired, 
in view of its abundant claims on the heart? Is any thing 
credible in tlie case, except that he was willfully ignorant of 
the true spiritual impoit of the law — that assuming that the 
i-ule of action and of judgment were the same under the na- 
tional and moral system, he fnrtlier vainly and falsely assumed, 
that his exact and scrupulous external conformity to the na- 
tional law was decisive proof o? entire coufonnity with its de- 
mand on the heart ; and thus arrived at the conclusion, that 
he imet and satisfied every claim of God as a lawgiver and 
was therefore righteous m kt/w f "Was not this the error of the 
young i-uler, who so vainly supposed that he had kept the 
whole law — an error so plainly exposed by the Saviour, when 
applying the test of true moral principle to the heart? "Was 
it not the error of Paul before the commandment came, and 
which he so frankly confesses when he says, " as touching the 
righteousness of the law, blameless" — an error exposed only by 
the saying of the law, " thou shalt not covet ?" Was it not the 
error of supposing that the rule of action and of judgment 
under the national law, with its whole demand sunk to the mere 
criterion of judgment under this law, was the rule of action 
and of judgment under God's moral system — an error which 
has ever been, and is now, the grand and fatal obstacle on the 
part of this people to their reception of the Gospel? Now it 
■would seem, that there must be some characteristic of the 
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national system— -some existing relation of it to the moral sys- 
tem, as the original occasion of this grand Jewish error. Other- 
wise, an en-or so flagrant conld not possess the semblance of 
plausibility, even in the most perverted mind. The repr^ent- 
ative character of the national system affords in the manner 
described, an obvious and natural accoixnt of the origin of this 
error, when it cannot I think be accounted for in any other 
way. If this be the trae account of it, then was the theocracy 
of Israel a representative system. 

Another consideration, which shows that God designed the 
theocracy of Isi-ael should be, and that therefore it was, a rep- 
resentative system, is that it so far, or in such degree, resembled 
the Egyptian theocracy. By this I do not mean that there ^ 
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ninute details or peculiarities of the 
"s more remote from the truth. In 
iig was changed and made different 
from the Egyptian, which was required by the great object or 
end of the former, viz., to bring the people to renounce idol- 
atry, and to understand and receive the higher or represented 
system of God's moral government. But I mean such a re- 
semblance in certain general and essential elements as deter- 
mine each system to be a theocracy. In proof of this I re- 
mark, that — 

3. Both systems, in their primary character, were simply 
systems of national or political government. In this character, 
as we have shown, the laws of each respected only the political 
conduct of their subjects — inculcated that spirit of loyalty 
which was due to the exalted character of the supreme na- 
tional ruler, but only in this relation— were enforced only by 
temporal sanctions, and administered only according to the 
principles of a civil government. 

Botli systems distinctly and prominently recognized the di- 
vinity as the national king and tutelary deity, a determining 
element which greatly modified the political government or 
theocracy of all nations. Hence, 

Both systems included the general, comprehensive require- 
ment of obedience to the national king, as sustaining also the 
relation of tntelaiy deity in the administration of a particular 
and an extraordinaiy providence. From this latter relation, as 
combined with the former, resulted tlie laws requiring what 
may be called political rather than reUgioue woi-ship, since 
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Obedience to these was as truly obedience to ttie national ruler 
as any other. As such obedjence, it was required and ren- 
dered only as the appointed means of securing temporal bless- 
ings, and averting temporal calamities. Thus, a epirit of 
loyalty with its overt doings, in what was called in heathen 
language a life of piety and virtue, or in Jewish language 
Jioliness, as obedience to the divinity in the twofold relation 
of national king and national God, was inculcated and enforced 
in both Bystems. It is not of course, to be pretended that the 
things meant by this language in the two cases were the same 
things, especially in view of the difference between the charac- 
ter of a pagan divinity and that of the true God. The terms 
were used to denote the conceptions, which-were formed under 
widely different standards of piety and virtue. Under one sys- 
tem it may be difficult to say what they did denote, beyond a 
vague and general notion of obedience as satisfying the divinity. 
Under the other, they denoted in one relation true spiritual re- 
ligion, or what was visMy such and properly spoken of as such. 

Each of the two systems was a system of law and grace com- 
bined. That each was a system of law, as including authorita- 
tive iTil^ of action, will not be denied ; while, as we have seen 
in the pagan rites, the performance of lush'ations which cleansed 
from guilt, and the offering of sacrifices and incense, to win 
the favor and avert the wrath of the gods, are not less ob- 
vioiis than the atonements and consequent forgiveness under 
the Mosaic institution. 

I'urther, both systems included a rule of action and a rule of 
judgrrtent, differing from each other and plainly distinguished. 
I do not say that the nature and import of these rules were un- 
folded with equal plainness and precision under the two sys- 
tems. But that the difference between these rules — the rule 
by the transgression of which sin and condemnation begin, and 
the rule of repentance by which pardon and acceptance are 
obtained — was not less real, or less actually distinguished in 
the Egyptian than in the Hebrew theocracy, is as truly 
evinced in the lustrations and offeiings of the former as in the 
sin-offerings and especially in the great annual atonement of 
the latter.* 

° Without going into (he question, whether tht sin offLnngs ot mdiviJiiala 
for individual transgreesions were atoni-maih m any hiE^her sense than mulcts 
or lines, on account of which, in cases <j1 tmaller otii-nhc? agflinst (u:l law, the 
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Once more : The most surprisiTig resemblance between the 
Egyptian and Hebrew theocracies, is in the ritual parts of the 
two systems. On this part of the subject, T shall only refer 
again to the learned work of Spencer, De Ugihis JJebrmorum 
ritualilms et e<wwm ratimiilnis,* remarking, with "Warburton, 
" that the ettoal law when thus explained, is seen to be an in- 
stitution of the most beautiful and sublime contrivance, which, 
without its Gcmses (nowhere to be found but in the road of this 
hypothesis), must lie open to the scorn and contempt of liber- 
tines and unbelievers." Like this author, " I mean to chai'ge 
myself with no more of Spencer's opinions than what directly 
tend to the proof of this part of my proposition, viz., that there 
is a great and surprising relation and resemblance between the 
Jewish and Egyptian rites, in cireunistancea both o^tosite and 
simUa/r.'"\ Spencer has not only assigned an adequate reason 
for the resemblance of the Hebrew rites to the Egyptian, in 
the design of God by their splendor to attract the people and 
to prevent their return to Egyptian superstition, biit has given, 
as has "Warhurton also, decisive proofs that the Egyptians did 
not bori'ow from the Hebrews, but the Hebrews from the Egyp- 
tians. 

To form the present argument, we have now to put two 
things together. The Egyptian flieocracy was, and as we 
claim to have shown, ought to have been considered by the 
Israelites who were brought out of Egypt, a r^resentaime sya- 
tmn, exhibiting a higher system of moral government. Be- 



offeader is paescd over, they must be admitted at least (fl be odwifliifli/s in the 
general sense of a ground of foi-given^s. The word alanement, at ]eaat according to 
English usage and as a general term, is a grotind c^ forgivmfi afauU, and is appli- 
cable of coui'Ee to a variety of cases. An atonement in the above apecifie sense, 
differs widely from atonement in that specific sense in which it is necessary to 
sustain the lailhority qf a ruUr or lawgiver. And here, is it not a question whether 
the only atonement under the Hebrew theocracy, which accomplished this end, 
was not the great annual atonement. (Vide Lev, 3vi, and Heb. is.) Between 
tJiis alon^asU and the sin-offerings of individuals, the dlffefence in many respects, 
is ohviotis. These were required as acts of individuals, and were plainly acts of 
individual obedience, the want of which incurred an individual penalty, as did 
individual disobedience to any other command. But the great annual atonement 
was the act of the high priest only, made by him for the sins of the people, and 
characterized and distii^^ished by peculiariUes which show its universal efScacy 
for the sins, i, e,, the dvil offenses of all the people, and that it must saatain some 
peculiar relation. Hence es we should expect, the ap< 
annual atonement, and no other, with the atonement of Christ. 
o Videlih. iii. p. 16, t Div. Log., vol. iii. 
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tween tliie Egyptian tiieocracy and the theocracy wliicb God 
established over the same people, there was, so far as the form 
or kind of government is concerned, in every substantial re- 
spect a resemblance — a resemblance so complete as to show that 
the latter system was substantially copied from the former. I 
now ask, why this resemblance between the tiieocracy which 
God established over this people, and that under which they 
had been educated in Egypt, and for which they had such 
strong and almost invincible pi'edilections, unless like the lat- 
ter, God designed tiiat they should regard it ae being, and thus 
that it should be a represe^itaiive system ? 

This view is further confirmed by the consideration, that no 
other satisfactory account-can be given of his adopting such a 
system of government, for the great purpose or end prop<«ed. 
The more direct object of this institution may be said to be, 
to reclaim them from idolabry to the hnowledge of himself as 
the ordxf living cmd irite Q-od, amd thus to ti'ue religion. But 
why should God adopt a mere national or civil polity for such 
a purpc«e, which, neither in the language in which it is re- 
vealed,nor yet in any authorized way or method could afford 
increased instruction, or even the least instruction concerning 
that moral government of God over men, without the knowl- 
edge of which true religion on the part of man is utterly hope- 
less (Heb. xi. 6) ? To have left the acquisition of this knowledge 
to mere inference, sufficient as this would be to the unperverted 
mind, would have been in vain, as is fully proved by the entire 
failure of even the higher instrnetion and stronger light fur- 
nished by the covenant with Abraham, Will it then be said, 
that the design of God in this political government, was accoi-d- 
ing to literal promise simply to make the nation politically great? 
But such plainly, was not his great and ulterior end, nor an 
end which, as his gi-eat end, was in the lowest degree worthy of 
himself. This is to suppose that the God of the patriarchs, by 
this new institution, should throw all his prior revelations into 
obscurity and darkness in respect to this paganized nation ; that 
he should only confirm them if not in their idolatry, in the 
utter irreligion and impiety involved in it; that he had forgot- 
ten his covenant with the father of the faithful ; that the God 
of eternity, in reveahng himself to successive generations of 
creatures made in his own image, sunk his relation as reigning 
over them in the gloria of a perfect moral dominion, to that 
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of a mere civil niler of men aa the insects of a day (Hell. xi. 
16). If these things ai'e incredible, what can we conclude,but 
that God by the theocracy of Isi-ael designed, in the way of 
Tepres&rdaiMm, to exhibit in clearer light than he had done be- 
fore, hie perfect moral government over men % 

Another consideration worthy of notice is, that this system 
of government was pre-eminently fitted to tlie great end pro- 
posed, and thus renders the wisdom and goodness of God con- 
spicuoTie in its adoption. That he c&idd have adopted any 
other means bo well fitted to its end as this, is beyond the 
power of human reason to show. It is God himself who asks, 
" What more could have been done in my vineyard, that I 
have not done in it?" In our ignorance on this question, and 
therefore without affirmation or denial, and also without aim- 
ing to unfold all the particular adaptations of the system to its 
end, 1 proceed to say — 

4. That this system of government with their very existence 
as a nation, connected the manifestation of the only living and 
tme God, and in the manner already shown, his almost con- 
stant worship and service as their tutelary God. How obvious 
then in this respect, and especially in view of the idolatry and 
extreme moral degradation of this people, is the fitness of the 
system to ite high and ulterior design? The great, comprehen- 
sive requii'ement of the system, including the perfect rule of ac- 
tion and the rale of judgment considered in their relations as 
political niles, were presented in terms as plain as language 
could furnish, so that of these nothing but perverseness couid 
be ignorant. At the same time we may safely say, in view of 
their subsequent condnct,that nothing but a theocracy would he 
regarded by them with respect ; nothing hut the strong s&twMe 
impressions of such a system would furnish the slightest hope of 
their moral elevation. On the other hand accustomed as they 
were to such a government, they were prepared to understand 
the character of that under which they were placed— the lat- 
ter scarcely differing from the former except in one great fact, 
and what it necessarily involved — a fact which it would seem 
could not be misunderetood or misapprehended — that, instead 
of an Egyptian idol or dead men deified, the God of the nation 
is Jehovah. Moses also, who under G*d was their lawgiver — 
" king in Jeshurun" — as " learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," and under constant divine du-eetion, was signally 
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qualified to give, and especially to administer a theocracy — 
cont'orined, except in that respect just specified, to that with 
which this people were familiar. By such conformity, it was 
in no degree consistent with its high design, fitted to offend 
their previously cherished attachments and prejudices. It 
rather coincided with them, and was in many respects, espe- 
cially hy its splendid ritual, fitted to attract their regard and to 
secure an entire and welcome reception. Ko innovations are 
introduced, no new burdens imposed, no prior usages changed, 
except what every rational mind must approve, when he who 
alone is God, whose are the heavens and the eaa-th and all that 
in them is, is their national Giod instead of heathen idols. IN'or 
was tliis system of government given and perpetuated without 
its high authority being established and kept constantly in 
view, as a system coming from him who is Gkid over all. The 
whole nation saw the mighty hand and outstretched arm of 
the Almighty in their miraculous deliverance from Egypt, and 
at the giving of the law heard his voice amid the awful grand- 
eurs of Sinai, while in blessings and calamities, and by an ex 
traordinary providence, he shoot the heavens and the eai-th 
throughout their subeecLuent history. If aught that can allure 
or terrify — if aught of kindness and severity — if aught could 
avail of sublimity, gi-andeur, glory, addi-essed to the sensible 
apprehension of a people hopeless in respect to all other im- 
pressions ; when were the majesty and awful love of Q-od in his 
rightful dominion, in this manner so presented to any people ? 
If now we add to these things, that this national system was 
fully proved by its own nature, and according to all the laws 
of reasoning applicable to the case, to be a kepeksisntativb 
system, thus showing God in brighter manifestation than any 
prior revelation, in his higher relations — ^how signal its adapta- 
tion to its end — ^how conspicuous the condescension of God to 
this idolatrous and rebellious people 1 Human ingenuity may 
be defied to suggest a system of government and a course of 
providence, so perfectly adapted to the end designed, so iUiis- 
trative of the wisdom and goodness of its author, in view of the 
character, the condition, and the necessities of this people. 

And further, it will be generally admitted that the Mosaic 
system or law was designed to furnish a most convincing ^jroo/" 
of the substantial nature and divine origin of Christianity. In 
what manner was this design accomplished ? "Not a word nor 
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eeiitonee, as we have before intimated, can be found in tlie 
Mosaic law — the theocracy, as such— wliich in its pfimary, 
literal wip&rt, teaches or impHes the moral government of 
God. Indeed, the express and full revelation of this system, 
as one afterward to be inti-odoced in its fullness and perfec- 
tion, and to supersede the national system, would doubtless 
have defeated another design of God, of indispensable accom- 
plishment to his ulterior end — the design of ti-aining them by 
a long course of discipline under this preparatory dispensation, 
For had this people — tliis whole nation — degraded and corrupt 
as they were, been fully convinced that their law was tempo- 
rary and to Iiave an end, they would have despised it, and, as 
they were wont to do with far less inducement, have rejected 
the authority of Moses, before " the fitUness of time " had 
brought into the world " the Desire of all nations." They 
would not have so prized it, under their burdensome ritual, 
as to wait for their spiritual deliverer. Hence divine wisdom 
and goodness conveyed this information with comparative ob- 
scurity — an obscurity not so great but that sincere and honest 
inquiry would know and understand the higher system, and 
yet so great that perverseness and willful ignorance could not 
augment guilt by rejecting a clearer revelation. How was 
this accomplished by the Mosaic system of national govern- 
ment, unless it was a r^presentaH^e system exhibiting substan- 
tially the nature of God's higher system ? How can any such 
correspondence be otherwise traced between the two systems, 
or any such dependence of one on the otlier, as shall prove that 
if one had a divine origin, tlie other had also — a correspond- 
ence and dependence which show tiiat not man, but God only, 
could be the author of eitlier, and is therefore the author of 
both* 
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THE MOSAIC LAW A THEOCEACY. 



That the Mosaic law was a theocracy, I shall now further 
attempt to show — 

III. In the third place, from a common use of language in 
the early ages of the world, in which one thing is spoken of 
chiefly to denote another. 

This nse of language, wliich is frequent in both the Old 
Testament and the New, is of various species or kinds ; and 
is distinguished in these respects by the various epithets of 
figm'ative, parabolic, allegorical, typical, &c. It consists, 
generally speaking, in so using language as to direct thought 
first to one thing either real or imaginary, for the pui'pose of 
representing another thing, and turning the thoughts to it as 
the main or principal thing intended to be thought of in the 
case. 

I am not now approaching the question whether the lan- 
guage refeiTed to, or any other language, has a double sense; 
nor shall I attempt formally to discuss this qu^tion, until at 
least ihe sense of the phrase double sense itself is accm'ately 
determined, and so distinguished from the variety of other 
senses in which the language has been used by the parties 
in controversy. INor shall I now enter particularly into an 
inquiry concerning types, allegories, fables, parables, &c. I 
only take the more general ground, that truths of the highest 
moment were revealed to men under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, in what I shall call the representaiwe mode. 

Nor can I, within my prescribed limits, pretend to do any 
thing like justice to this subject. I shall rather state my own 
views of some parts of it, and refer you to authors who have 
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90 MORAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED. 

treated it more largely than is possible in the present discus- 
sion. 

And here, theprop-i^ and rmsonalleness of this mode of 
revelation demand consideration, as well as the foot. 

The object of all that can be called language, whether sig- 
nificant things or arbitrary sounds, is to convey some ideas or 
conceptions from one mind to another. This is its principal 
object or end. These ideas or conceptions constitute at least 
its principal meaning — a meaning always designed, and without 
which the language wonld not be used. There is only one kind 
of language, since language has been so greatly improved and 
perfected by culture, which is fitted to express tliis one mean- 
ing and nothing more. This is trae not only of scientific lan- 
guage, but of all ordinary literal language when properly nsed 
and interpreted in its logical connection. That such language, 
in the present improved state of it — by which I mean literal 
language, language which expresses one meaning and notliing 
more — should, to a vast extent, even for the ordinary purposes 
of life, be used, is of the highest importance not to say of 
absolute necessity. It is so, because it is the best language for 
i, and because, since the degree of culture whicli 
received, any other kind substituted for this 
would occasion in many cases great perplexity, if not absolute 
uncertainty, in respect to its principal meaning, or what is to 
be understood.* 

But while all this is readily admitted, it does not follow either 
that this kind of language was, in any high degree of perfec- 
tion, the language of the earliest ages of this world. !Nor can 
it be shown tliat the very earliest language did not consist of 
significant things — either actions, soimds, ,or other things — nor 
that the eaj'liest records were not made in the language of 
picture ; nor that this was not followed by or connected with 
the language of representaHon ; nor that whatever progress or 
improvement had been given to language by the introduction of 
arhitrcm/ signs, in the time of Moses or earlier, the language 
of representation had not then more or less prevalence in the 
Hebrew nation. Nothing is more obvious in respect to lan- 
guage, than that it was at first formed not for scientific pur- 
poses, but with almost no true or exact knowledge of things ; 

o Vide this objection atatedbyWarbuiton.tioinSykes. Div.Leg.jVol.iv. p.477. 
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— formed with almost no reflection, and for the more direct 
and limited purposes of practical life ; — ^formed from mere sen- 
sible appearances, and that therefore it expi'eBsed, to a vast ex- 
tent, only hasty, and hence false conceptions of thin^. This 
l<mguage of a/ppearance, we know on reflection, is false in its 
actual meaning. For example, it S& false in the actual meaning 
of tho common language of life, that the sun rises and sets, 
that the sugar is sweet, that the ice is cold, that the kite flies, 
that the body moves, &c., &c. This language has become propm' 
by usage, and answering the common purposes of practical 
life, the only thing which gives to such language its value or 
importance, it is of no consequence whether it be true or false. 
If the sun wiU be at a given time in a given point of space in 
relation to the earth, and this is all that we have occasion for 
common purposes to express, it is wholly immaterial whether 
we predicate self-motion of the body or not. Accordingly, 
the language of appea/raaioe ever has been used, and ever will 
be to the end of time. 

And now why should there not be from the beginning, a 
language of representation, common and sanctioned by usage, 
as well as a language of appearance ? Moreover if there are — 
and we expect to sliow that there ai'e — important ends, even 
those of divine wisdom and mercy, to be answered by its use ; 
and if in many instances all uncei-tainty in its use may be 
avoided as effectually as in the use of any other language ; or 
if in others it involves a peculiar but useful degree of ob- 
scurity, then instead of any valid objections against its use 
there are decisive reasons for it. In short, if in all cases of its 
ase there was no other kind of language which would as well 
answer the same useful purpose, then its use has an ample 
vindication.* This is what is now to be maintained, and par- 
ticularly on the subject under eousideratian. If, for example, 
of the two great dispensations of God by Koses and by Christ, 
the former was represerUatwe of the latter, it is easy to see 
what an overwhelming proof is furnished of God's revelation 
to the world ; the two dispensations in this way affording the 
moat decisive confirmation of the divine origin of hoth.f Nor 

o Warburton has d 
language, Leg., vol. i 
p. 113. 

■f WaTbnrton, vol. i 
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93 MOKAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED. 

is this all. lu view of the supposed fact that the theocracy or 
God's national government over Israel, represented, and was 
known to represent, in aU substantial respects, his moral gov- 
ernment over men, language as applied to the former, must, 
to every unperverted mind, convey corresponding conceptions 
of the latter. Thus all perplexity and uncertainty in respect 
to the gi-eat object or end of the writer or speaker would be 
prevented, and his language might be interpreted with as much 
precision and accuracy, according to the laws of usage in the 
case, as in any other case ; and on tlie same genei'al principle, 
viz., the object of the writer or speaker manifested in his 
language and manner of using it. When the use of the lan- 
guage of representation is common, has become conventional, 
and is familiarly employed in the communication of thought, 
it may be as easily distinguislied from other language, by the 
nature of the subject and the logical connection, as language 
which has a metaphorical and a literal meaning. 

I now come to the Fact that such a mode of imparting 
knowledge was adopted as I have described. And here I may 
say, that it was not only adopted extensively by the writers of 
the Old Testament, but was the principal mode of conveying 
that knowledge of the great truths of God's moral government 
under the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, which in 
more direct language is conveyed under the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

Of the Fact now specified, the proof seems to me to be so 
obvious and abundant, that it can scarcely be necessary to 
attempt any full exhibition of it to the readers of the sacred 
writings. I propose therefore, only to give some illustrations 
of it, and to make some references which I think will be 



The first instance is — 

1. (Gen. iii. 15.) " And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between tliy seed and her seed ; it [He] shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." 

I do not here propose to enter into any consideration of the 
many questions which have been raised respecting this text, 
I only say, on the authority of Jewish usage, it contains the 
great promise of a Eedeeraer, The proof, to say nothing of 
the allegorical structure of the language, is decisive, in the 
distinct allusions to it as sucR by Paul and John. (Vide Rom. 
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xvi. 20 ; Col. ii. 15 ; Heb. ii. 14r-15 ; 1 John, iii. 8.) This 
e ehould also be viewed in its accordance witli Gen. sxii. 
; xsvi. 4 ; xxviii. 14 ; Gal. iii, 8 ; and with Isa. vii. 14 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 22 ; Mic. v. 3 ; Matt. i. 23 ; Eev. xx. 1-3, and xii. 9. Kow, 
whetlier the langaage of t&is passage be interpreted in one 
speciiic meaning or another given by different commentators, 
it says nothing in its prwiary literal import respecting the 
Redeemer of the -world. How then, according to Jewish 
usage, should it be nnderstood as a promise of this Kedeemer 
in its^rmc^xd, and according to subsequent allusions to it, in 
its <ml^ meaning, unless it were regarded as the language of 
representation — ^language used at least chiefly to describe one 
thing by describing in its primary import another ? 

3. (Gen. xxii. 2.) " Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac," &c. 
In the purport and object of this command, I agree with 

Warburton so nearly, that I shall state my own view of the 
passage nearly in his words. The language of tliis com- 
mand, in my view, directs to an action which r&pres&nts the 
great sacrifice of Christ for the redemption of mankind. This 
view of tlie passage is shown from the words of Christ (John 
viii. 56) ; nor less clearly in Heb. xi. 19, where the apostle 
teUs us that Abraham offered np Isaac, accounting that God 
was able to raise him from the dead, whence also he received 
him in afig^vre ih) Trapafioi-y). The question put by the Jews to 
Christ, " Hast thou seen Abraham V shows that they infeiTcd 
this from what Christ had said of Abraham's seeing his day. 
But Warburton has, with so much ingenuity and truth, shown 
that the offering up of Isaac was an action which represented 
the sacrifice of Christ, that I shall refer you to what he has 
said on the subject, with the single remark, that if this was so, 
then the language used to describe the sacrifice of Isaac is the 
language of representation — language which, while it primarily 
describes one thing, is employed chiefly for the purpose of de- 
noting another. 

4. (Gen. xii, and xvii.) The covenant made with Abraham. 
Compare Gal. iii. ; Heb. xi. 16 ; also verses 8, 9, 10. 

In respect to this covenant it may be said, that the apostle 
evidently considered some part of the language, viz., " I will 
be a God to thee," &c., as literal, and thus including the prom- 
ise of the heavenly country. But I ask, in reply, is there any 
thing in the language of this covenant in its primaiy import, 
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beyond the promise of great temporal blessings from God as a 
tutelary deity ? Would Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or even 
Paul, aside from the language of representation, and adhering 
strictly to the usus loquendi, have justly understood the lan- 
guage, " I will be a God to thee," as promising the heavenly 
inheritance? Why must the mere promise, so far as words 
are concerned, of an eartiily country, and limited, as in Gen. 
xii. 1, and xvii. 1, to great earthly blessings, be understood to 
mean even by implication, more than the terms of the cov- 
enant express, even of an inheritance in heaven ? And further, 
if this were so in the literal import of the language, how was 
it that the Sadducees denied a future state with such decisive 
proof, as they argued ; and especially, that the Pharisees, so 
anxious to find the proof of a future state, in their controversy 
with the Sadducees, entirely overlooked one so obvious and so 
prominent ? Is not the evidence decisive, that both these Jew- 
ish sects, through theii" false views of justification before God 
on the ground of political obedience, and through their national 
pride, had been led to consider the promise as simply one of 
national greatness ; and thus perversely blind to that higher 
spiritual system of grace clearly but representathidy revealed 
in the Abrahamic covenant, were entirely ignorant of what 
both Christ and the apostle, with just views of its represent- 
ative character, understood this covenant to teach ? 

A similai" objection to the view now taken of this covenant 
may be supposed to arise from the language of this apostle in 
Gal. iii. 16 : " Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, and to seeds as of many," &c. My view of 
this passage, without here giving a critical exposition of it, is, 
that the apostle means to say — not that the covenant with 
Abraliam included no promise to numerous natural descend- 
ants of Abraham, which cannot indeed be supposed — ^but that 
THE promise of which he is speaking, the promise of justifica- 
tion before God by faith, was not made to his natural descend- 
ants as such ; for though the word seed in the covenant is broad 
enough to admit, and did even require a promise, or some 
promise, viz., that of an earthly country, to Abraham's natwal 
descendants, yet, according to the well-known principle of 
representing one thing by another, the higher promise was 
made only to Christ, as the following context clearly shows, 
viz., to Chrwt, including as one in him the believing seed of 
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Abraham. And to prevent all evasion of this conclusion, the 
apostle, proceeding on the true mode of intei'preting the cov- 
enant, ie careful to say, there is nothing in the wording of the 
covenant that confines this higher promise of justification, 
taught only hy representation or inference, to any other 
import. 

5. (Psalms 3d, 22d, 4'rth, 67th, 72d.) The predictions in these 
psalms evidently respect chiefly the coming and reign of the 
Messiah, and the admission of the Gentiles into the church: of 
Grod. And yet the language is ■wholly theocratic, without a 
word, which in its piimary and literal meaning, carries the 
thoughts beyond the temporal prosperity and extension of the 
national Idngdom, 

To instances of the use of this kind of language ab'eady men- 
tioned, I might add many others in which it is employed by 
the prophets. I refer only to Ezekiel's vision of the valley of 
dry bones (chap, xxxvii.), and to one in Isa.. xix. 18, sjj., 
remarking, that the predictions of the prophets, in which 
they foretell the future greatness and glory of the kingdom of 
Christ in language merely theocratic (Isa. Ivi. 1), thus de- 
scribing one thing by another, are so numerous, that to trans- 
cribe them would be tedious and unnecessaiy. (Isa, xx, ; Jer, 
xiii, ; Ezek. iv, v. vii. xii. and xxiv. are instances to our pur- 
pose). I only add, tiiat of the three great festivals — the Pass- 
over, the feast of Pentecost, and the feast of Tabernacles — 
while the two first commemorated Israel's deliverance from 
Egypt and the promulgation of the law, so were they clearly 
vepresenMme of the sacrifice of Christ, and that miraculous 
effusion of the Holy Spirit by which the Gospel was dissem- 
inated over the world ; while the feast of Tabernacles, as com- 
memorative of their dwelling in booths, and on the eighth day 
returning to their houses (Lev. xxiii. 3i-36, and 42, 43), seems 
not less clearly to re^esent the future conversion of the Jews, 
if not their return to their own land. 

From these examples, the reader of the Old Testament must 
see, I think, that the revelation of the Eedcemer and his work, 
or of God's moral government over this sinful world through 
grace, has, since the first apostasy, to a great extent been made 
in the language of representation. How undeniably true this 
is in respect to the language of the Abrahamic covenant — that 
revelation of God's system of moral government so full and so 
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complete that the apostle calls it " the Gospel, hefore preached 
unto Abraham 1" If siich symbolic laiigiiage was employed 
to unfold the import of this covenant promulgated before 
Abraham's descendants entered the promised land, why should 
not similar language be employed in exhibiting God's national 
government over them when about to take, and after they 
had actually taken possession of this promised inheritance ? 
Why are we not constrained to admit the fact, especiallj" 
when we reflect that it would greatly increase the fullness of 
the revelation of the higher system ; while, if such were not 
the fact, God, in a series of revelations through many cen- 
turies, did not in any other mode reveal himself in that high- 
est and most august relation to men, in subsei-vience to which 
he made and governs the world ? 

I might dwell on the present topic at much greater length 
■were it necessary. Antii^nity is full of examples, which show, 
as Livy tells us, that " this was the ancient mode of teaching." 
It prevailed among all the eastern and western nations long 
before the time of Chi-ist. Especially was it used by the Jews. 
Some examples among the Jews are Jndg. ix. 7 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1 ; 
2 Kings, xiv. 9 ; 2 Cha-on. sxv. 18 ; Jer. v. 6 ; Ezek. xvii. 3. 
Others still might be cited. 

I now propose to show the same thing from the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly to show to what an extent the langiiage 
of the Mosaic law, as well as other language of the Old Testa- 
ment, is recognized and reasoned from by Panl, as being the 
langiiage of representation. So far as the teachings of Christ 
are concerned, it cannot be necessary to say that he spoke 
many things in parables, and in other forms of figurative lan- 
guage. One obvious reason for adopting this use of language, 
at least in many cases, was, that his hearers could not so 
readily apprehend his instnictions, nor so easily retain them 
when in the fonn of simple didactic discourse, as by means of 
simiUtude and examples derived from other things, whether 
real or imaginary. In what other manner than the story of 
the prodigal son, is it conceivable that our Lord could have 
so clearly and impressively imparted the instruction which is 
contained in this justly admired parable? How could that 
great problem with philosophers — that enise theologorum — the 
existence of moral evU in the world, have been so clearly ex- 
plained, not merely to the philosopher according to true phil- 
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osophical principles, tut to every husbandmen, to all the peo- 
ple, even those of the most humble life, as by the parable of 
the householder and that of the fisherman? (Vide Matt. xiii. 
24, aqq. ; xiii. 47.) And now could no light concerning God's 
moral government over men as moral beings, be added to his 
prior revelation on tho subject, by the Mosaic law or Jewish 
theocracy as a system of national government representing or 
symbolizing his system of moral government ? Let the former 
be supposed to be, what I claim it to be, — a represerUatvoe 
system; and can the ingenuity of man devise another method 
80 adapted to impart and to impress instruction respecting 
God's moral government on the idolatrous and besotted mind 
of the people of Israel! Say not that it was for a long time 
and to a fearful degree, ineffective in respect to its supposed 
design. This proves nothing but a palpable counteraction of 
what must be admitted to be the means to an end, and divinely 
fitted to accomplish that end. Say not that far more salutary 
effects would have been produced on the minda of this people 
by the earlier introduction of Christianity into the world. 
How they treated Christianity when it was introduced into the 
world is told by the crucifixion of its author, and also in the 
destruction of their temple and their city and their dispersion 
over the earth for their unbelief. Far be it then from the 
pride and presumption of human judgment, to pronounce- that 
God could have done more for the eternal salvation of this 
people at any period of their history, than he actually did by 
that national law and national providence which he adminis- 
tered over them. Let critics wrangle as they may about 
double sense, the theocracy of Israel as a r^reseniative system 
stands forth through many centuries a memorial dispensation 
of God, eminently designed and fitted to save a nation and a 
world lost in sin. And if the teaching of the Great Teacher — 
the Light of the world- — ^was to such an extent, by parable, and 
similitudes derived chiefly from things imaginary, why is it in- 
credible that substantially the same mode of instruction, de- 
rived from a reality of knowledge constantly experienced, 
should have been adopted and relied on in the previous his- 
tory of the same people ? 

But my object is not merely to vindicate the use of this 
kind of language, but to show from the New Testament, that it 
was in fact used in giving the Mosaic law to Israel. For any 

Vol, II.-5 1 
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direct and full statement of this fact however as involving the 
temporary character and approaching termination of the Jew- 
ish theocracy, we are not to loot in the early teachings of 
Christ, The Moaaic law was not as yet abolished ; nor did 
Christ imnecesearily awaken Jewish prejudice and hostility 
against himself and his instnictiona, by asserting its speedy 
destruction. The time had not corae for revealing to the Jews 
a fact so unwelcome and so incredible to them ; nor did it 
come except in some intimation or obscure prediction, made 
necessary by circumstances, until after his crucifixion — that 
great fact which was to famish the decisive evidence of the 
abolition of the Mosaic law, and to render it even plausible or 
in the lowest degree credible to Jewish piide and prejudice, I 
shall only refer to some two or three declarations of Christ, in 
which, by intimations more or less distinct, he recognized the 
Mosaic law as a representative system, whose design or end 
was to be fully accomplished by his mission, and which, as a 
national system, was to be done away when its design should 
be thus accomplished. (Matt, v, 17, 18.) "Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled" (swf dv -mlvTa 
ysvTjrai). By "the law," must here be meant the Penta- 
teuch, in which are inchided tlie covenant with Abraham 
and tlie Mosaic law. The meaning of the whole passage 
must bo that which is applicable to the law of which he 
speaks, as well as to the prophets. So far as " the law" is 
concerned, his meaning, in my view, is, that he came not 
to loosen, slacken, impair (KaTaXvaai), the law spoken of, 
i. e., the Pentateuch in relation to its object or end either 
as a preceptive or sacrificial system ; but (rrA^jpiStroi), to jiM 
it out or to complete it in this respect, and that not one 
iota shall pass from the law till all is done which is necessary 
for this purpose, i. e., to accomplish the end of his mission. 
This last clause faintly implies that when all these things are 
done {navra -yevjjTat), something may, if not shall, pass from the 
law, i. e., when the ulterior end of the law shall be fully ac- 
complished or the law in this respect be filled out — some 
change may or will take place in it. Now in respect to the 
Abr^amic covenant, all that remained to be done by Christ 
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to give it completeness was, tliat He, tlie promised seed in who m 
all nations shall be blessed, should come, and teach, and do, 
and suffer, and die, as he did. What then did he do in respect 
to the complex Bystem now called " the law f He fnily un- 
folded the nature of its two great requirements, — the one as a 
rule of action, the other as a rule of judgment, and both in their 
high spiritual import : thus showing that as such recLuirements, 
whether viewed as pertaining to God's moral government over 
men as moral beings, or to his noMonal government over Israel 
as citizens of tlie State, they were so far the same, that there 
was no true obedience to either short of spiritual obedience ; 
and that no Pharisaic rightfiousness, no external conduct, being 
at best the mere criterion of political obedience a-fid J'avar, 
could without the obedience of the heai't, secure God's acceptr 
ance and favor as a moral governor. By thus fully unfolding 
the spiritual nature of the requirement of " the law" of which 
he speaks, he so far ^led it mU — gave it its completeness — 
while by correcting the grand Jewish error in respect to ex- 
ternal doings, he gave still further completeness to the law in 
respect to its great object and eud. But this is by no means 
all the things which should be accomplished — -ndvra yivtjrai — 
by the mission and work of Christ, in order to Jill out, or give 
completeness to " the law." Christ by his great sacritice for the 
sin of the world, was yet to supersede and cause to pass from 
the law spoken of — the revelation of God as contained in tlie 
Pentateuch — the Levitical offerings and sacrifices ' for the weak- 
nesses and unprofitableness thereof.' 'For tlie law in these 
things made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did, by the which we draw nigh to God.' "With the 
Levitical atonements must of course pass away the temporal 
sanctions of the national law, and with its sanctions also the 
national law itself, i. e,, all the peculiar politieal or oivil rela- 
tions of God's revelation contained in the Pentateuch. Not 
one of these comparatively unimportant things — nor even " one 
jot or tittle," was to pass from this part of revelation till this 
part itself was jUled out, or completed, by the work of Chnst. 
But when all that was essential to " the law" spoken of in re- 
spect to its great object and end, should be thus fully ac- 
complished, then the theocracy, i. e., the national law, meaning 
only the naUonal or ei/oil insHiution of the Pentateuch — a mere 
appendage intradnced four hundred and thirty years after the 
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only trao Butatantial reality, to represent this reality as tlie 
eiiadow does tKe substance, would pass away leaving the 
substance miobscured, complete, perfect, even efiiilgent in its 
own light. Thus Christ does not deny, but rather by his 
guarded and qualiiied language intimates, that such will be 
the issue of the work which he came to do, 

7. (John, xviii. 33.) " Art thou the King of the Jews," &c. 
From this record of the interview between our Lord and Pilate 
(v. 28, sqq.), it appears that Jesus was accused by the Jews, and 
understood by Pilate to be accused as a malefactor against the 
(dvU law (v. 30, 31). When charged by Pilate on the ground 
of the representations made to him by the Jews, with claim- 
ing to be the King of the Jews, the important qiiestion I now 
raise is, what was our Lord's answer? He did not say in un- 
qualified terms, ' I am the King of the Jews ;' for this, accord- 
ing to the import of the question, would have been saying tliat 
he was the national King of the Jews, which was not true. 
Nor yet does he deny but rather implies, that in some sense 
or respect he was the King of the Jews. " Jesus answered. 
My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world," &c. ; thus clearly implying that he had a kingdom 
and was in some respect a king. This implication led Pilate 
to ask again, " Art thou a king, then?" — if thou art not as thou 
sayest a temporal prince or king, in what sense art thou a 
king? Jesus now answers explicitly and positively, that he 
was born and came into the world that he should beai' witness 
to tlie truth, and all who are of the trath are his obedient sub- 
jects. He does not in express terms assert the abrogation of 
the Mosaic law as the design and effect of his mission. But 
he denies that he is the national King of the Jews, or of any 
other people (v. 36). And yet he most explicitly asserts his 
moral domim,on over all men, Jews and Gentiles ; and that in 
this respect therefore, he is the King of the Jews. Can.it 
be supposable that Christ should thus declare, that for this 
end he was bom, and for this cause lie came into the world, 
to assume this absolute moral dominion over the Jewish 
nation as also over every other nation, without the fullest 
conviction and most distinct recognition in his own mind that 
the Jewish theocracy— tlie Mosaic law— was soon to pass 
away ? Did not Christ know that when his work as a teacher 
of truth, or rather the whole work of his mission should be 
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Jmished, as it was in his eacrifice on the cross, tliat the national 
government given to Israel by Moses would come to its end — 
its consummation — and he himself should reign king in Zion, 
the sole King of Israel ? And further etill, did not the instruc- 
tions which he gave to the Jews concerning himself as their 
Messiah, so disclose tiie design of liis mission and the nature of 
his work as the sum and consummation of all God's previous 
revelations, and especially aa superseding the Mosaic law, that 
denial or doubt was possible only to willful ignorance and per- 
verse nees i 

8, (Luke, xxiv. 44, 45.) " And he said nnto them, Tiieae are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their understandings, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures." In verse 27, we read, — " And beginning 
at Moses," &,&., "he explained unto them in aU the Scriptures 
the tilings concerning himself." We learn from Acts, i. 3, 
that in this conversation our LoimI spoke to his apostles " of 
the tilings concerning the kingdom of God." In tlie passage 
now cited we learn that he told them as he had done before, 
that all thin^ written in the Pentateuch or law of Moses, aa 
well as in the other Scriptures, concerning him, must be ful- 
filled ; and that he explained what was written to their just 
apprehension. Of com-se, he must have taught them substan- 
tially, all which was written concerning him in the Penta- 
teuch or law of Moses. H.e must have explained the first 
great promise of redemption (Gen. iii. 15), the nature and 
design of Abel's acceptable sacrifice, and of the sacrifices 
offered by N"oah, and especially that of Abraham in offering 
Isaac ; he must have unfolded the Abrahamic covenant with its 
promise to Abraham, ' in thy seed shall all nations be blessed,' 
together with that prediction concerning Shiloh (Q«n. xlix. 
10), so exactly and wonderfully accomplished in the final issue 
of intervening centuries with all their revolutions and changes. 
(Compare Deut. xviii. 8, and John, v. 46.) "What is more 
directly to our present purpose, he must have developed with 
equal fullness the Jewish theocracy or national government 
of Israel — the law given by Mosee, in its nature, design, and 
end — ^in all its prominent relations and characteristics, and 
of course, in accordance with the more explicit and full de- 
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velopKients made by his apoetlee in their auhsequent writings. 
The resurrection of Christ seems to have removed all their 
lingering doubts of his Mesaiahehip, and to have resulted in that 
docility of spirit, which with all the means that we have seen, 
they poss^sed as Jews, of understanding the grand, ulterior, 
though indirect design of their national government, would 
render them apt scholars under his present instructions. Nor 
can it be reasonably doubted, that in the conversations which 
he had witi them during tlie forty days between his resurrec- 
tion and aecenaion, in which he so instructed them from their 
own Scriptures, he gave to them some just and adequate 
comprehension of the import of these writings. It was evi- 
dently fi'om this source that he drew his instructions as we 
may say, exclusively, " speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God" (Acts, i. 3), and saying when open- 
ing their understandings, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, " Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer" (Luke, xxiv, 45, i6). They seem indeed, 
probably from his direction to them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem but to wait for the promise (in John, xvi. 8), to have 
inferred that the entire Jewish nation would receive him as 
their Messiah, shake off the Roman yoke, and perhaps suddenly 
rise to universal dominion. To their inquiry on this subject, 
our Lord's answer (v. 7) cleaiiy intimates that substantially 
but not circumstantially, what they spoke of should co^e to 
pass — even a kingdom for Israel. It was not indeed, to come 
to pass immediately, nor for them to know the times and 
seasons which the Father had reserved to himself for the 
accomplishment of his great design, to give them as he had 
said, the kingdom. But this was to be accomplished in a way 
suited to its own nature, not as a temporal but as a moral or 
spiritual kingdom ; for he assured them that tliey were to re- 
ceive power in respect to the setting up and establishment 
of this kingdom, after the Holy Ghtffit should quahfy them for 
their work, as ■mkiessesfor him, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. How strikingly adapted was this answer to correct 
their circumstantial and imaginary mistakes, and to exhibit to 
their minds just views of the symbolical and evanescent char- 
acteristic of their national law, and of the spiritual nature as 
well as of the permanent and universal extension of the 
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kingdom of their Messiah ! Compare Lulse, ii. 30, sqq. ; Luke, 
xxiii. 43 ; John, Iy. 25, as showing that, to a Umited extent, 
just views on thia subject actually existed ; and also Luke, xvii, 
20, 21, and John, xviii. 36-38, showing that Christ actually 
approved and justified these views. 

I only add on this pardeular part of the subject, that Christ 
in his personal instructions, not only never taught that the 
national law of the Jews was in any respect a moral institu- 
tion or sustained any moral relation to that people whatsoever ; 
but, on the contrary, always implied, in what he said of it, 
that it was not a moral, but a vaerelj posUive institution. Pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, he ever distinguished it from, and 
contrasted it with God's moral system ; and thus as a teacher 
of true religious ethics, he ever presented himself as inculca- 
ting spiritual morality — the religion of the heart. In proof of 
this, it is quite sufficient to read the severe and even terrible 
rebukes which he administered to the scribes and Pharisees : 
while conceding without qualification, that they outwardly 
appeared righteous to men, he at the same time charged them 
with being full of hypocrisy and iniquity, K he spoke of the 
obligation to tithe mint, anise, and cummin, or of the external 
acts of judgment, mercy, and faith, it was not of the moral 
obligation, as implying their m&nil quality, but merely their 
fit/ness or rightness to the paHievlar ends of such action. Or 
if he reproved for the omission or commission of external 
doings, it was not for their moral quality, but simply as proofs 
of the morally wrong or the want of the morally right state of 
the heart. (Yide Matt, xxiii. 1-33.) He never approved or 
commended in a moral regard, any subordinate action as such, 
nor only as a complex act involving morally right principle ; 
nor disapproved or condemned subordinate action as such nor 
only as a complex act involving morally wrong principle. He 
j-s, and in all things, inculcated morally right principle, 

i condemned the want of it as involving the morally wrong 
principle. How remote was such a standard of morals from 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, and of the people generally, 
whom ho instructed ! How fitted to show them that unless 
their righteousness consisted of something more than the mere 
criterion of obedience to their national law, they could in 
DO case meet with God's acceptance as a moral governor ; that 
through the perversion of their national law, they defeated its 
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ultei-ior and grand design in their moral refonnation, and hence 
it was important and probable that the national system time 
perverted and abused, wae to be displaced by that spiritual 
kingdom or reign of God, which he as their Messiah so plainly 
taught, that he came into the -world to e 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE MOSAIC LAW A THEOCEACY. 

Tbe view: of Paul in respect to tbis system.— The premises from which hesTguei] ftmillur tobtm 
«nii to theJewa: Eom. I. IT. )S; ii. 1, 2; ii. SU; tii. 21; rii. 3-6; Gal, iii. 16, «aff. ; Eph. li. 16 ; 

Hating attempted to siiow by vai-ious considerations, that 
the Mosaic law was a theocracy, I propose also to unfold the 
views of the apostle Paiil on the subject. 

"We shall see if I mistake not, that the apostle, as a Jew 
reasoning with Jews, derived his great,not to say all his argu- 
ments, in support of the doctrine of one common method or 
way of juBtificatiou before God for all men — in support of the 
Gospel in its great and essential truths, or God's moral govern- 
ment through grace over this sinful world — from tlie great 
facts of the Jewish theocracy or the law given by Moses, in 
connection with other known and familiar facts of the Jewish 
revelation. We shall further see that he derived them from 
the same great facte from which, as I claim to have shown 
in the preceding discussion, the Jews, from the beginning 
to the end of their theocracy, ought to have, derived the same, 
and would, aside from their almost incredible perverseness, 
their idolatrous degradation and stolidity, have actually de- 
rived them, and so have come to the same momentous con- 
clusions with the apostle. 

If these things shall appear from the epistles of Paul, then it 
will also he seen, not only what abundant instruction God fur- 
nished to men in the earhest ages of the world, especially by 
the Abrahamie covenant, but how this instruction, without 
withdrawing one ray of the light of revealed truth already given, 
■was signally and impressively augmented by that theocracy in 
which God became the national king and tutelary deity of Is- 
rael. We shall further see how the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, in fully unfolding by revelation God's system for the sal- 
vation of a lost world, relied not on any merely legal system 
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and its pnnciples, but on a system modified by grace. Since 
man's apostasy in Edea there bad been no such law, either 
moral or political, not even in any heathen nation. Nor of 
course did the apostlo reason as theologians have commonly 
done, on the assumption that any of our race, much leas that 
all of them are finally condemned for sin as the transgr^sion 
of law as distinguished from unbelief. Kor yet, for the ac- 
complishment of hie pui-pose, did he rely simply nor even 
chiefly, on his authority as an inspired teacher, hut on the Jew- 
ish theocracy and the known facts of the Jewish revelation. 
As Luke tells us (Acts, xvii. 2, 3), " Paul, as his 'manner was, 
went in unto them (the Jews), and three Sabbath-days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging {^apa- 
Tidifievo^, fully evincing) that Christ must needs have suffered," 
&c. This mode of reasoning was, on this occasion, in a degree 
successful, ae it was, after the close of the apostle's labors, 
eminently triumphant. Jndaism and Christianity, in the time 
of this apostle, were in active conflict. A crisis had come in 
which one or the other must triumph. And now in the Jew- 
ish theocracy itself (with an occasional, and for some subsidiary 
purposes, a necessary reliance on the light of nature), our apostle 
finds his chief citadel of defense against every assault on the 
truth by Jewish ingenuity, From this also he fakes his bright- 
est armor and most efl'ective weapons of onset on Jewish error 
and perverseness, even almost his whole equipment for victory 
in that conflict, which was to overthrow Judaism and to subdue 
all nations to the obedience of faith. 

I cannot here pretend to refer to all the proofs and illustra- 
tions of the view now given which are contained in the writ- 
ings of this apostle, but only to some of them, which must, I 
think, be satisfactory to any one who will even slightly exam- 
ine the subject. Indeed, I shall confine myself chiefly to those 
facts respecting the Mosaic law to which I have before re- 
ferred, as these are employed by the apostle in his reasonings 
with Jews, especially as these will show that the Jews had the 
same means of coming, and were therefore bound to have 
come, to the same great conclusion respecting justification 
with the apostle. And here it may be well briefly to advert 
to some instances in which the apostle makes a simple appeal to 
the authority of the Old Testament in support of his doctrine. 
In some of these, it is true, he appeals to the later j 
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but then not on the hypotlaesis that a later and new revelation 
of the doctrine was made to them, as many are apt to suppose. 
For there is not only no intimation of such a fact, but as we 
ehall see, he appeals to the Pentateuch and even to the deca- 
logue, which shows that he did not consider the later prophets 
as acquiring new knowledge on the subject by any tisw and 
special revelation made to them, but only by more jirefly inter- 
preting and more fully xmderetanding the revelation by Moses. 

(Bom. i. 17.) " For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ," 
&c. Here he af&rms that " tlie Gc«pel is the power of God 
to salvation, &c. — to the Jew Jwst." How to the Jew first? 
Plainly as firet revealed to Jews not by the preaching oi 
Christ, but in their own Scriptnres ; for he adds that therein, 
i. e., in the Gospel, " the righteousness of God by faith — the 
ground of justification by faith (e« rtlareuff^ which is of God's 
providing, is revealed (et? mariv) to faith, as it is written, The 
righteous by faith {in mareug) shall live."* Here then, in the 
beginning of this epistle, he affirms the fact by no means unim- 
portant to his pm-pose, that the Gospel was firet revealed to the 
jews in their own Scriptnres. 

(Ycrsc 18.) " For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all nngodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness," Here the kind of revelation 
spoken of is evidently the game as that in v. 17. The revela- 
tion of the one fact (v. 17) is based on the revelation of the 
other (v. 18), Tlie reveUdion of the truth spoken of in the 
IRew Testament is, for the most part, supernatural revelation. 
Thus, the apostle not only asserts that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, now fnlly revealed in the Gospel, was first taught 
the Jew in his revelation, but also that the wrath of God w^ 
revealed in the same as the original basis for the doctrine of 
gratuitous justification. 

By " the wrath of God revealed from heaven," we are not to 
understand temporcd death, for to this, simply as such, the 
righteous by faith were hopele^ly doomed (Gen. iii, 19). In- 
deed, to them it is " gain" (Phil, i, 21). But the wrath spoken 
of is the penalty of sin — the full expression of God's anger 
against sin— that eternal death wliieh is the wages of sin (chap, 
vi. 33), This is the wrath of God, revealed in the Jewish 

" The It irinrtMt in the last clause so plainly denotes by faith, that I wonder, 
with Doddridge, that it sliould have been translated differently in the foimei. 
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Scriptures and in the Gospel, " against all ungodliness and nn- 
righteousness of men," of all men " who (as a universal character- 
istic of determined sin, John, iii. 20) hold the truth in unright- 
The meaning plainly is, that they know the truth 
if ae the hasis of Tnoral responsibility, but jiraoticaZly 
disregard it. Befusing reilection, they practically place the 
truth known in utter abeyance. Shutting away from the nund 
the fuU diecemment oi the practical relations of truth because 
they dislike them, they thus yield themselves to the control of 
their selfish and sordid inelinationB with as little disturbance 
as may be, fostering their montal q^uiet by such false specula- 
tions, groundless convictions, and vain hopes, as only evince 
their willful ignorance as opposed to thorough rejlectme knowl- 
edge, and their mad desperation in sin,* I need not say how 
explicitly this meaning of tuv r^v aXridetav iv admif kutsx^vtiiv 
is shown in the following context. Tims the apostle, that he 
may convince the Jews of the clear manifestation in their own 
revelation of God's wrath toward the wickedness of all man- 
kind (vide his proofs derived from the Scriptures, chap. iii. 10, 
sqq.), proceeds to confirm the fact in that respect in which 
Jews might question or deny it (viz., in respect to Gentiles), by 
appealing to such flagrant and notorious wickedness on their 
part as no Jew could deny, and which rendered them worthy 
of the wrath which the Scriptures revealed in common against 
all, both Jews and Gentiles. With this digression, it is still 
apparent that he makes the Scriptm'es, God's revelation, the 
ulterior ground of his argument in placing Jews and Gentiles 
on a common level, as sinners justiy exposed to the wrath of 
God. 

(Kom. ii, 1, 2.) " Therefore thou art inexcusable, man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest; for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself, for thou that judgest doest 
the same things. But we are sure," &c. 

"We shall now see how the apostle in this verse, and in the 
following context to v. 17, continues his appeal to the Jewish 
revelation, in support of his views and principles concerning 
the final judgment 

In the passage now under consideration, his reliance on this 
revelation for his argument ie obvious. As if he said. If the 

Since writing the aliove, I am gratified to find, from. Tholuck, that ChryBostom 
givos the same iutetptefation as I do it> the clause (v. 18) tmder c( 
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Gentiles under the light of nature are as you judge them to 
be in view of tJieir flagrant wickedness wholly inexcusable 
and worthy of death the penalty of sin, you cannot be less so 
under your own revelation from God. In jndgmg them there- 
fore, yon condemn yourselves ; for you do the same things. 
Ton must therefore, in your view, be under the curse of your 
own law. To enforce the argument he adds, ' And we know 
that the sentence of God, in accordance with this law, is ac- 
cording to truth upon them which commit such things.'* Thua 
the apostle, in this argument with Jews respecting the iinal 
judgment, appeals to and relies on their own revelation. And 
to place this view of his argument beyond all doubt, he distin- 
guishes (v. 3) their common judgment of the Gentiles and of 
Biemselves from the sentence of God, As if he had said. If 
you cannot escape your own judgment of self-condemnation, 
how can you escape " the sentence of God ?" He then pro- 
ceeds (v. 4, sqq.) to expostulate with them for the vain and pre- 
sumptuous thought, that those thus exposed to this sentence oi 
God at the iinal judgment, should escape it, while despising 
the only hope of so doing, furnished by the riches of his good- 
ness and forbearance and long-suffering, " not knowing," &c. 
— should thus go on ' treasuring up wrath against tlie day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God who 
wiU render to every man according to his deeds' — good, in per- 
fect and eternal blessedness to them that do good, and evil, aa 
the fuU expression of his wrath for sin, to them that do evil. 
Thus then the apostle unfolds and affirms in this ai'gument 
with the Jews, on the authority of their own revelation, the 
fact of the last judgment with its great and eternal issues. 

On the same authority he still proceeds in his reasoning, still 
showing that his argument is a Jewish argument. In v. 11 he 
asserts the absolute impai'tiality and perfect justice of God in 
his treatment of sinnei-s whether Jews or GentileB, according 
to the great principle of judgment already specified (v. 6). In 
verses 12, 13, he still recognizee the same rule of judgment-, 
affirming that aa many as have sinned (i. e., shall be found on 
the day of account to be simters as distinguished from smnts) 
without a revelation, shall perish without a revelation ; and aa 

" No Jew would e 
decieion of reason oi 
oealfd Jaw, 
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many as sliall be found on that day to be einners in the eatne 
sense (for such only can be the true meaning of his language), 
under revelation, shall be judged (condemned) by revelation. 
He then adds, in obvious rebuke of the Jews, and giving greater 
precision and particularity to hia meaning, to convince them 
of their entire practieal deficiency, that " not the hearers of tlie 
law (tojj vofiov') are jvwt before God, but the doers of the law 
[tov v6[iov) shall be justified." By "the doers of the law" he 
must mean those described in verses 1 and 10 (vide James, i. 
21, 22), i. e., he must mean those who obey the revealed rule 
of judgment. He can mean no other, especially in view of 
the absolute form of his language, " shall be justified," By 
thus using the articls in this verse, he shuts the word la/w down 
to a particularity of meaning which it had not in v. 12, and 
thus administers a most pointed rebuke to the Jews for their 
entire disobedience to their own law. And now as he pro- 
ceeds, he stiU presents the same authority of revelation as the 
only rule of judgment for all men. Thus in verses 14, 15, by 
asserting that when the Gentiles do by nature substantially 
tlie same things to obtain acceptance with God which are re- 
quired by revelation, they show that substantially the same rule 
of judgment is written on their hearts — ^he says in other words, 
that they know substantially the same " work" to be necessary 
to justification before God, which is retjuired for this pui-pose 
by the Jewish law. Thus the apostle again shows his Jewish 
readers contrary to their preconceived opinion respecting Gen- 
tiles, that there is but one and the same role of judgment for 
all men, viz., that which is prescribed on the authority of their 
own revelation. 

But I now come to the main question ; What warrant Tiad 
the aposUe thus to d&rme his argument from the Jewish revela- 
tion, and what reason had the Jews to admit its conclusiveness ? 
Tlie manner of the apostle shows that he had no suspicion that 
the validity of his reasoning would be questioned, nor indeed 
was it — at least there was no question raised respecting its va- 
lidity. But had the Jewish revelation — either the Abrahamic 
covenant or the national law given by Moses — in plain and 
express terms presented or authorized this view of the final 
judgment ? This will not be pretended. What warrant then 
had the apostle for this ai'gument from the Jewish revelation, 
for requiring or even expecting the Jews to receive it ? Is it 
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said that this knowledge of that revelation was now for tlie 
first time imparted to Paul by a new and special revelation to 
hvm f Be it so. Then the force of his argument depended 
wholly on the fact that such new revelation was made to him, 
and on his own authority as an inspired teacher, and not at all, 
even in the slightest degree, on the Jewish revelation as made 
to the Jews. How preposterous I He reasons ex concessis, 
from what had not heon conceded. He reasons from a fact as 
made known to those with whom he reasons, when it had only 
now been made known for the fU'st time to himself 1 " His ar- 
gument therefore for aught that appears, was entirely ground- 
less and illusory — one which he had no warrant to make, and 
the Jews no warrant to receive. And yet he makes it, as if, 
when plainly presented to popular conviction and consideration, 
it would not and could not be questioned. What then shall 
we say — what can he said— to vindicate the apostle in this 
mode of reasoning? What, except that the revelation made 
to the Jews, especially that part of it which consisted of their 
national law — their law given by Moses — was a repkesentative 
SYSTEM of government, as already explained, a fact which, 
though speculatively and practically overlooked and disi-e- 
garded by the Jewish nation, was still so well known to any 
one who would honestly reflect on their own history, that it 
need but to be stated to shut off denial, and actually t« convince' 
and silence every adversary. Who in view of the apostle's 
reasoning, can, notwithstanding all the perverseness, and error, 
and suppression of the ti-uth on the part of the Jews, en- 
tertain a doubt that the Jewish theocracy was a symbolical 
system of government, divinely designed and adapted to un- 
fold God's moral government over men through grace, in its 
nature, mode, progress of administration, ite principles of adju- 
dication, and also in its final issues on the judgment-day ? 

(Rom. ii. 20.) " An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of 
babes, having the form of knowledge and of the trath in the law" 
{kv T& v6f(w). In this verse the apostle, in my view, expressly 
asserts that chai-acteristic of tlie law which I maintain. In v. 
17 he says, " Behold thou art called a Jew" — one having that 
revelation from Grod which we call the national law, given to 
Israel by Moses. I claun the word vofto^ is used by the apostle 
in verses 17, 18, 20, to denote this national law. The question 
now is, what is the meaning of the apostle's assertion that tlie 
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proud and boaBting Jew has t^ ii6p<j>uaiv Tqg yv6aR<i; sal t^ 
dX-qOda^ Iv tw vfifiw? The word }i.6p<S>iiaiv denotes an irtiage — 
a representation ^' in one connection it denotes semblanee with- 
out tliat which is real (2 Tim. iii, 5), and in another a correct 
representation of what is real, as the verb in Gal. iy. 19. 
Now it cannot be supposed, that the pride and boasting of the 
Jew respected what he himself regarded as the mere semblance 
of knowledge and of the trath, and still less that the apostle 
meant to say that the Jew in the law which God had given 
him, possessed nothing but a mere semblance of what waa not 
real. What then can he tlie meaning of the apostle, except 
that the Jew, in the national law which God had given him, 
possessed the correct representation of knowledge and of the 
truth on the great subject of God's moral government, of whicli 
the apostle was treating. This meaning not only accords with 
what, as we have seen, the apostle had before assumed as the 
characteiistic of this law, but gives great point and force to hia 
rebiite of the Jew for his vain boasting and formality in re- 
spect to true religion and moralitj'. As if he said, You claim 
to be superior to all others because you are a Jew ; to be their 
guide, instructor, teacher, because God has given you your na- 
tional law, regarding this merely representative system as im- 
parting all truth which need be known, demanding a mere 
ritual service as constituting on your own part and on the 
part of others, the substance of all virtue and ti'ue religion — 
even that righteousness of law wbich commends you to God's 
everlasting favor and friendship. And what is the practical 
effect of all this pretension and pride ? Just what is to be ex- 
pected. You who teach another, teach not yourself. You who 
preach that a man should not steal, steal youreelf. You who 
say a man should not commit adultery, yourself commit adul- 
tery. Thus by pervereely overlooking the representative char- 
acter of your national law and the moral system represented 
by it, you rest on what you consider a complete legal right- 
eousness while breaking your own law, dishonoring God, and 
even causing his name to be blasphemed among the Gentiles 
(verses 23, 24). Thus the apostle, in this part of his argument, 
is led expressly to assert the representative cbaraeter of the 
national law given by Moses, that he may the more fully ex- 
pose Jewish error by showing its origin in mistaken and false 
views of this law. In confirmation of this view of his coni-se 
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of tliouglit, he pursuea the same in the following part of the 
chapter, passing from the decalogue to circiimcieion — teUing 
the Jews, for the correction of their error, what circumcision 
is in its essential nature ; what it is in substance instead of the 
shadow, i. e,, wkai it represents, this being all that it is of any- 
real moment, viz., the circnmcision of the heart, in the spirit 
and 7u>t in the letter, whose praise is not from men but from 
God. The represented reality of which it is the sign or seal is 
" the righteousness of faith" (Rom. iv. 11). Thus the apostle 
as it were, constantly establishes the tnitli of his great dopti-ine 
of justification by faith in the sight of God on the final day, 
by appealing to acknowledged Jewish cmtli-orUy- — to the law 
given by Moses. 

I might greatly multiply these general forma of proof, that 
the apostle rested his great argument for the leading doctrine 
of this epistle on what he calls 6 v&^io^ — the national law of the 
Jews, or rather its requirement for justification, as represm.ting 
God's rule of judgment under his higher system of moral gov- 
ernment. {Vide Rora. iii. 2 and 7 ; iii. 21 ; iv. 6 ; vii, 1, sqq.; 
ix. 33 ; X, 11 ; xi. 25.) I deem it necessaiy here only to 
ask what force or even plausibiHty, can pertain to this argu- 
ment, unless this national law was in truth designed by God, 
its author, to be a Tepres&ntati/oe system, and ought therefore 
ever to have been regarded by the Jews as such ; and there- 
fore, when justly intei-preted in coimection with the great and 
familiar facts of their own history, as being in its pre-eminent 
characteristic an exhibition of God's higher system of moral 
government through grace — the Gospel — tlie covenant made 
with Abraham. Thus, while there is no pretense that the 
Mosaic law, directly or expressly, taught any thing on the 
subject of man's justification before God, the apostle in this 
epistle to the Romans, compelled the Jews to see and know 
(what some of the later prophets substantially saw and knew 
from the same source) that their own national law, the theoc- 
racy of Israel, indirectly, but very clearly wnd invpreasiveh/, 
taught the same great doctrine of justification before God — the 
same Gospel which he preached. 

I shall now, in accordance with what I have said in intro- 
ducing the present argument, proceed to show in what man- 
ner Paul used the national law or theocracy of Israel, and 
particiilarly its recent origin, its temporary duration, its repre- 
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aeiitativo character, its design, and other striking peculiaritiea 
of it as a national system, to establish the trath and unfold the 
import of the Gospel which he so trivmiphaiitly defended and 
maintained. 

The first of a particular class of passages to wliich I refer, is 
Eom. iii. 21: 'But now the righteooeness of God without 
law is manifeated, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets.' Tliis is one of the most striking and decisive passages 
in wliieh the apostle places in the strongest light, the ground 
of justification of God's providing — without law (%wpif v6fiov), 
without legal righteousness, in opposition to the ground of a le- 
gal justification. (Compare v. 20 and context.) But he expressly 
asserts generally, that this righteousness of God without law, 
which is wholly of God's providing, is witnessed by the law 
{ynb rov vofwv) and the prophets ; but the logical connection in 
V, 25, sqq. — his language, being taken from the Jewish ritual 
and applied to Christ— shows that he considered, and meant 
liis readers should believe, that that part of tlie Jewish revelar 
tion, or of the Mosaic law, which ordained liberty by a ransom, 
and by a mercy-seat or propitiatory sacrifice, revealed or 
taught in some inode^ — witnessed — the righteousness of God by 
faith as the gi-ound of man's justification before God. But 
how could the apostle say, or Jews be authorized to believe, 
that this particular part of the Mosaic or national law revealed 
this docti'ine of the righteousness of God by faith, unless they 
viewed, and were authorized to view, this national law as a 
representative system? Every one must see how exclusively 
the apostle derives his doctrine of justification by faith, without 
deeds of law, from the Mosaic law; not indeed a nfl^-i(m«7 justi- 
fication which is all that as a national law it could give or 
directly teach, but a justification before God for men as moral 
beings ; for it is by proving the latter, and surely not by prov- 
ing the former, that he infers (v. 39) that he is not the " God of 
tlie Jews only, but of the Gentiles also." The apostle has de- 
rived the doctrine not merely from the law and the prophets, 
but from that pai-t of revelation called the Mosaic law — the 
civU or national law of Israel, even from the ritual or ceremo- 
niaZ part of it — ^by which God instituted propUiaioi-y cfferings 
or sacri.Jioes for national sin. In no other meaning could an 
honest Jew understand the passage, Kom. vii. 3, 4, 5, 6. It 
is undeniable that what he calls tlie law {& v6ji.og), in vs. 4, 
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5, 6, is the Mosaic law, or national law, ivhicli God gave to 
Israel, for there was no other law which the apostle could have 
called the law (6 vofiog), and have said that the Jews were freed 
from it, as the woman is freed from the law of her husband 
when he is dead, or that they had become dead to it by the 
body of Chiist, or that the motions of sins by it did work in our 
membei'S to bring forth sin nnto death, or that the Jews were 
delivered from it as a dead law. What can be made of tJiis 
language of the apostle, if he did not mean tliafc the Mosaic 
law was a temporary institution which had now come to its 
end ? How did he know this in respect to this law ? In words, 
its autlior had not given it this character in the Old Testament. 
How then could the apostle know what be afBrms of it to be 
true, unleaa he knew it to be a national law — a theocracy — and 
as such, a represerdative system now dead, or done away by 
the accomplishment of what it represented ? 

I might advert, in confirmation of the present view of the 
Mosaic law, to other passages in this epistle. I propose, how- 
ever, to consider some of the prominent, and to me peculiaaly 
forcible passages on the subject in some other epistles of the 
same apostle. 

(Gal. iii. 16, to the end of the chapter.) — " Jfow to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made," &c. Without fully 
commentlag on tliis passage, I deem it sufSeient to say, that 
the apostle clearly teaches the following important truths : that 
the covenant made with Abraham was the Gospel (v. 8) ; that 
it contained the promises of all the real good which God, since 
the apostasy, has ever made or could make to man (Rom. viii. 
28, 31, 32 ; 1 Cor. iii. 21, 23) ; that these promises (what the 
apostle so often and emphatically calls " the promise" and 
" the promises") were not made directly, but only indtreoih/ 
or representatively, by the Mosaic law, and were niade to none 
as binding to their actual fulfillment or the conferring of one 
real blessing, except to Christ and to those who as being 
Christ's by faith, were Abraham's seed (vs. 28, 29), so that God 
never promised, either in the Abrahamic covenant or in the 
Mosaic law, that he would not cast oat of his favor, at any mo- 
ment, the nabrn'ol as distinguished from the spiritual seed of 
Abraham ; and further, that the covenant made with Abraham 
was no other than the perfect moral government of God, estab- 
lished and administered over all men in eveiy essential respect, 
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—being substantially what the apostle calls it, the Gospel ; 
that this perfect moral government, this institution {Siad-^Kt})^ 
which was before confirmed of God in Christ, the Mosaic law, 
which was four hundred and thirty years after, must have left 
unchanged in its full force and absolute perfection, and that 
this law was not added as a part of the Abrahamic covenant, 
but was introduced because of transgressions, as a temporary 
appendage, till the seed should come to whom the promise 
was made. Can it then be supposed that what the apostle 
calls " the law" was an essential part, or even any part, of God's 
moral government over men as moral beings ? Did this law 
ill any respect change this unchangeable and perfect system, 
either by taking any thing from it, or adding any thing to it ^ 
Did God, after having given Israel a perfect moral government 
through gi'ace, change tliis government, by giving them, several 
hundred years afterwards a civil government ? The chief, not 
to say the only direct reason for giving them this national 
govei-nment, was according to the apostle, because of trans- 
gi'ession ; that is, the object was to restrain idolatry as an overt 
crime with other overt crimes and abominations resulting 
from it, which in their prevalence and influence had become 
fatal to the inoral reformation of this people. By this method 
idolatry was made a cvoil offesise, even I/reason, against the 
noHoTial king of Israel. It thus became punishable, and was 
actually punished, as some other overt crimes were, simply as 
ffl GwH offense, with temporal death as a civil penalty. Such 
a law, or any number of such laws, could no more add aught 
to, or take aught from, God's perfect moral government over 
men as moral beings, than coidd a similar law with a civil 
penalty enacted by this State against intemperance or theft, 
change God's moral government over mb as moral beings. 
"Whatever dvreot, useful effects to the State might then be 
aimed at or accomphshed by the Mosaic law, or whatever in- 
dire<it useful effects preparatory to bringing the idolatrous 
people to submit with the heart to the moral government of 
God, still God's perfect system of moral government tlirough 
grace, confirmed before of God in Christ, in its perfect rule of 
action, in its rule of judgment, in all its particular moral pre- 
cepts, in all its exceeding great and precious promises, and in 
its fearful penalty, remained unchangeable and unchanged in 
its glory. 
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In the 23d vei'se and onward, the apostle unfolds a further 
but an indirect design of the Mosaic law, with the reason of its 
continuance until the way of justitication by faith should be 
more fully revealed. This design was, that as a schoolmaster, 
a conductor of children, it might bring the Jewish nation to 
Christ, to be justified not by the law but by faith. He then 
asserts that after faith is come, after this full revelation ia 
made, the Jews are no longer nnder a schoolmaster. Thus the 
Mosaic law — the law which was four hundred and thirty 
years after the covenant made with Abraham — ^wholly ceased 
on the full introduction of the Gospel. Nor was this law, as 
many have supposed, the ceremonifd or ritual pai't of the law. 
It was the whole law given by Moses, after the lapse of the four 
hundred and thirty yeare specified by the apostle. It was the 
Mosaic law, the entire national law of the Jews, or the Jewish 
theocracy. It was this as distinguished from that everlasting 
covenant which God made with Abraham, or from that system 
of moral government which God administers through Christ, 
under an economy of grace over all men. It was that cove- 
nant which God made with the fathers, when he took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, because they 
kept not tJie heiter covenant which was estiiblished on better 
promises. It was that covenant which, instead of being faultr 
less and so superseding the better covenant, was in no substan- 
tial respect according to, but essentially diverse from that 
better covenant, and which God by his prophet promised not 
to inake, but tojmish or complete with the house of Israel and 
the house of Judah, in writing his laws in their hearts, and 
remembering their eins and iniquities no more. But the 
Mosaic law contained no promise, and revealed no pui-pose of 
renewing or sanctifying grace, nor contained the least provision 
or ground for the forgiveness of the sin of the heart. In 
respect to sin in this high sense, whatever provisions it made 
for the sanctifying of the fiesh or the pai"don of civil offenses, 
it left the perfect law of God's moral government over men as 
the true and only ciiterion of such sin, and as feoth a rule of 
action and also of judgment in its full force and application, 
■without one ray of hope of deliverance for the transgressor from 
its fearful and endless penalty. It had revealed God's abun- 
dant mercy for the penitent transgressor of its rule of action as 
a national or civil system, wliile it revealed nothing of Grod in 
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his high relation of the moral governor of men, except as a 
representative system. However momentous, clear, abimdant, 
convincing, were its instructions to eveiy iinperverted mind in 
its representative character, it was as a national system, utterly 
harren of all instruction in respect to the higher relations be- 
tween man and his Maker. It could not give etemal life — 
in this r^peet it w^ weak and profitless ; it could not make 
him who performed ite services perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience ; it was pre-eminently, not to say only, a system of 
positive institutions (doyftara) ;* it was imposed only uTitU the 
time of reformation, it therefore waxed old, decayed, and van- 
khed away. 

Eph. ii. 15, next claims consideration. "Having abolished 
in Ms flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments in or- 
dinances." Here the question to be answered is, what is the 
law of oommaindmm,ts im, ordinances {jfrv vdiiov t&v ivroXCiv sv 
ddyfmai^ ? As a somewhat general answer to this inquiry, I 
should say that the apostle means "the revealed law of re- 
quirements in positive precepts." I have already said enough 
to show what I mean by positive precepts, especially as they 
are in a pecuhai- respect arbiti'ary, circumstantial, and change- 
able. Nor do I suppose thei'e is any room for the question 
according to New Testament usage, whether such is the mean- 
ing of the word ddyfuvji in the present case. To this so far as 
I know, respectable commentators assent. Eut another ques- 
tion arises on which they are not so well agreed, viz., what are 
the requirements or commandments of the Mosaic law, or of 
the Jewish theocracy or national government of Israel, which 
niepositwe in distinction from moral f I answer, each and all 
60 far forth as they were national or civil requirements, or sus- 
tained this relation. Even what our Saviour calls the first and 
great commandment of the law, and the second which he says 
is Uke unto it, and also that requirement of repentance or faith 
which was the rule of judgment, were as truly m/oU or noMonal 
requirements as any other. I do not say that they were noth- 
ing more. I simply affirm that tliey were requirements of the 
national law of Israel — ^principles sustaining civil relations, de- 

o Even the requivament o( & spirit of loyalty to God. as mliaaal Ung of Israel, 
was a circumstantial tempoiavy requivement, acisins from circumstances and 
ceasing with a change of circumstiinges. It waa, therefore, a posiim precept ac 
lequirement — a ihstnti. 
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pending solely as sucli on tlie relation of God as their national 
king. If it here be said tliat these rules of action and many 
others, e. g., those of tlie decalogue, were in thew very nature 
moral requirements — ^I admit and maintain most strenuously 
that they were -mordl rectnirements im, thew very natwre, as theij- 
nature was retated to tnm. as moral hdngs. At the same time 
I also maintain that they were civil or national requirements, 
given by God as the national Mng of Israel, and this in thevr 
very nature as they rdaied to thM people as subjects of his civil 
government. They were civil requirements in their very na- 
twe in respect to that people, when given by God as their 
national king,' though they are not and never have been such 
in respect to any other people — as much civil requirements in 
one relation of their nature, as tliey were moral requirements 
in another relation of their nature. But as civil or national 
requirements, given by God to the people of Israel, they were 
positive requirements, arbikary, circumstantial, changeable, as 
changeable circumstances may change. Thus the whole Mo- 
saic law or Jewish theocracy or national law of Israel, was, as 
such, a revealed system of requirements, consisting of S&fiM- 
It was rbv v6iiov ruv ivroXuv Iv d&yiiaoij a revealed system, 
which in its requirements consisted wholly of positive pn 
cepts. This view of the apostle's meaning appears to be deci- 
sively established by the logical connection. In the pn 
ing verees (13, 14), the apostle tells the G«ntile converts at 
Ephesus, that " now in Christ Jesus ye who were once far off 
are made nigh by the blood of Chzist ; for lie is our peace who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us ;" and proceeds thus (v. 15), ' having abol- 
ished in,(by means of) his flesh the law of commandments, con- 
sistmg (^ positive re^iremerkts.'' I7ow can there be a doubt 
that the Mosaic law, as the national law of tlie Jews, was that 
which sepai-ated them from all other nations ? What else 
made the people of Israel so pecuhai-ly and exclusively ae they 
were, the people of God ? Were not the moral law of God as 
a perfect rule of action, and the covenant with Abraham, the 
Gospel as the rule of final judgment, common ahke to both Jews 
and Gentiles? Was there nothing in the Mosaic law but its 
ordinances respecting rites and cere^nonies, by which it distin- 
guished and separated Jews and Gentiles ? What then were 
the municipal requirements of this system, every one of which, 
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as resting on every Israelite, recLuired of him what it did not 
require of any other human being — a spirit of loyalty to the 
true God as a national rulei' — and was enforced on him as it was 
not on any other human being and never has been, through a 
civil process by sanctions of temporal good and evil ? Plainly 
it was the Mosaic law — ^tliis law of the Jewish theocracy as a 
national or civil law which was the middle wall of partition 
between Jews and Grentiles, which absolutely shut off the lat- 
ter from all its immunities, its peculiar obligations, its worship 
of God as the tutelary deity of Israel in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, its promises of national prosperity by his miraculous 
providence, its reflected light as revealing God's higher system 
of law and grace for men, as moral and immortal beings— this 
law, this national law given to Israel as a single nation, so ne- 
c^sary to introduce into even one small spot of earth the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and gradually to unvail his glories as the 
God of grace and salvation to a lost world, was that wall of 
partition rising as it were to heaven between Jews and Gen- 
tiles — this national law of commandmente, consisting as such 
Bunply oi positive, i. e., of arbitrary and circumstantial, re- 
quirements, Christ by his atoning sacrifice has abolished, that 
he might make in himself of twain one new man, and recon- 
cile both unto God in one body by the cross. 

(CoL ii. 14.) " Blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances 
(j^eipoypa^Qv Toig doyfiaatv) that was against us, which was con- 
ti-ary to us, and taken it out of the way, nailing it to his croMi," 
So far as the mere words of this passage are concerned, I deem 
it quite unnecessary, after what I have said on Eph. ii. 15, to 
show that the apostle here a^erte that the Mosaic law — the 
hand-writing graven on the tables of stone included — is blotted 
out, taken away (ek tov ^Saov), from between Jews and Gen- 
tiles,* The interpretation of this text now given is confirmed 
especially by the following context. To spoil {aneKSiieiv), is to 
take spoil as from a conquered enemy, or dmest tlweougidy. 
To make a show openly (tfEty/taTJfetT), is to expose to just re- 
proach. The question now is, who are the rof ap;i;af, koI t&c 
iiovaia^, the ruleis and authorities ? Plainly tliose who, by 
defending the Jewish institutions — the Mosaic law — of whicli 



*■ I think it may l>e easily ahovni that the word Jiyjia, In eu 
the present, always denotes a royal riumdak, as a jprnloK, arbittary enactment, c 
decree, of ciyil authority. 
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the apostle is speaking, had chiefly hindered the progress of 
Christianity. Cliriat, by his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
effectually haffled the designs and overthrew the power of the 
Jewish rulers and piieste, and puhlicly exposed these enemi^ 
of trne religion to the reproach they merited, in the triumphs 
of the Gospel, In view of these facts — the blotting out of the 
hand-writing in ordinances, and the full and complete victory 
of Christ over its powerful and malignant defenders — ^the apos- 
tle derives his practical inference (v. 16), " Let no man there- 
fore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect to a festival, 
or of a new moon, or of Sabhaths." Can we then suppose tlie 
apostle to exclude from what he calls the xefpdypo^oi' rotp doy- 
[laaiv, the hand-writing on the two tables of stone — i. e., the 
decalogue or ten commandments— -the hand-writing so em- 
phatically called, being written by the very finger of God ? Es- 
pecially, can we suppose this when he has so explicitly asserted 
that these commandments are done away (2 Cor, iii. 11, 13) — 
a fact which had been wholly impossible had they not been 
poaUwe requirements— and when also he calls the whole Mo- 
saic law (Eph, ii. 15) the law of commandments (^ doyjiaffi), 
ia^xm^e requirements? What can be more obvious than that 
the apostle thought of the same Sitbject in these three cases — 
the Mosaic law, conceived of it as a national system (i{j)ositwe 
requirements, and as such done away in the coming and work 
of Christ ? But it may be asked why, in this 16th verse, did 
he not say. Let no man judge you in respect to any part of this 
abolished law, instead of forbidding snch jixdgments in respect 
to mere ritual service, as meats, drinks, &C- ? I answer, be- 
cause in respect to keeping the ten commandments there were 
none among the Jndaizers to cast the first stone, or to complain 
of such delinquencies on the part of those to whom the apostle 
■wrote. These Judaizej-s counted nothing delinquency in re- 
spect to the Mosaic law, except failure in ritual services. No 
other proscription of uncharitable judgment by the apostle, 
therefore, was called for, or could be even pertinent to the 
case. But it may be further said, that the apostle extends his 
prohibition beyond mere ritual services, as meats, drinks, festi- 
vals, and new moons, by the specification of SahbaiAs, which 
shows that he had r^pect to the fourth commandment of the 
decalogue. But to this it may be replied, that tliere were 
other Sabbaths besides that of the fourth commandment, which 
Vol, II.— G 
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were ae truly merely ritual, festival days, as were tlie new 
moons and the others apecilied ty tlie apostle ; and we may 
suppose that these were the only Sabbaths in respect to which 
tJie Oolossians were, for their non-observance, liable to censure 
from the Judaizers — eo the apostle neither spoke of nor meant 
any other. Tlie connection shows a much Iiigher probability 
of this than that the apostle here includes under tliis term, that 
Sabbath which was not Jewish in its origin, but instituted 
■when the work of creation was finished. Indeed, when tlie 
fact of such an institution is once admitted in respect to a Sab-, 
bath, it is incredible that Paul should refer to it in this pas- 
sage, and place it on the same level with these merely Jewish 
ritual observances which were to perish with the using. Be- 
sides, let it be supposed that the apostle did refer to the Sab- 
bath of the fourth commandment, so as actually to include, 
under the word sahiaths, the pai-ticular Sabbath in some respect, 
and that he says in respect to this precept what implies its 
abolition, and that Christians are not therefore to be judged or 
censured in respect to the non-observance of this Sabbath. 
What did, or could he mean ? This is shown at once by the 
preceding context. For he was speaking only, as 'we have 
seen, of the dogmas — the SdyjiaTa — the j)ositwe precepts of the 
Mosaic law, or of the law of the Jews. In saying then what 
he is now supposed to say, he must be vmdei-stood to mean, at 
most, that the Sabbath of the fourth commandment considered 
as a positive precept of the dvil law of the Jews, was ahoHshed 
with its other dSy/iaTa, and that therefore no man was to be 
censured or judged for not considering it as still in force in 
this chai'acter. He might have said the same thing of every 
other pai-ticular command of the decalogue (a fact involved in 
what he said generally concerning this civil law in v. 14, as 
also in 3 Cor. iii. 11, and Eph, ii. 15), had the same occasion 
occun-ed, or the same reason existed, in respect to any other par- 
ticular command, which led him to say it in respect to this 
particular command. The time had come, when what was pe- 
culiarly Jewish in this command, e. g., the observance of the 
seventh day of the week, was no longer binding. This, at least 
in respect to the seventh day, was shown by the practice of the 
apostles and other Chiistiane. The Judaizers at Colosee, there- 
fore, would of course falsely insist that this was a plain and 
inexcusable violation of the Mosaic law, and Paul would of 
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course be led to expose the error on the ground he had 
taken in v. 14, yiz., that this law " was Wotted out and taken 
away." This would be merely putting an end to the civil ohli- 
{fotion to observe the Sabbath — a day of holy rest — wliich could 
no more lessen the ni.oral ohUgaMon to observe it, than the same 
thing could lessen the moral obligation to obey the fifth or any 
other command of the decalogue, the moral obligaiion of no 
one of which can depend,nor ever did depend in the slightest 
degi-ee on the Jewisli civil law. On the question whether the 
fourth commandment is what is properly and ti'uly called a 
moi'al precept, I shall only say, that in my view it can be 
shown as decisively to be such, by showing what is properly 
called its universal tendency, utility, and necessity to man's 
highest well-being, or to be the dictate of true virtuous benev- 
olence, ill the tmiversal circumstances and condition of men, 
as can be any other moral precept by the only mode of show- 
ing it to be such. 

I shall here briefly notice some remarks of McKnigbt in his 
notes on v. 14. He says, " that though these precepts (the 
decalogue) are all founded in the nature and reason of thiogs, 
they are with sufficient propriety called Sdy/iaTa, an appellation 
which denotes precepts founded in the mere will of the law- 
giver, because the penalty of death, with wliich they were 
sanctioned, depended on the will of God." It is plain that 
McKiiiglit did not distinctly wpprehend the very distinction, 
which he so justly states, between what have been called mfro? 
and^xwii-Mie precepts. For if these precepts of the decalogue 
"are founded in the nature and reason of tilings," and if this is 
the only nature or character of these precepts, then they are 
not " founded in tlie mere will of the lawgiver ;" for such pre- 
cepts, as we have seen, are eircnmstantial and changeable as 
circumstances change, while the former ai'e immutable in all 
circumstances. Now,are these precepts to waZ only,orjj(wiw6 
only, or are tliey in different relations \ Both — plainly both. 
They are in their nature morale contemplated in their relation 
to men as trKyi^al heinga, and they are posiime in their natare, 
contemplated in their relation to the people of Israel as subjecfa 
of God's civil govemmeut, or as citizens under a theocracy. 
In their former relative nature (for we have nothing to do with 
absolute nature, as strictly distinguished from relatme) they are 
moral; in then- latter relative nature they are positive. As 
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such, they derive all their authority from the will of tlio law- 
giver in the peculiar circumetances in which they were given, 
and when these circumstances changed,they have been blotted 
out taken out of the way, so removing an otherwise insiir- 
mountablo obstacle to the' union of Jews and Gentiles in one 
body in Christ. IN^otwithstanding the error of McKnight in 
respect to the true distinction between the two characteristics 
of the precepts of the decalogue, a distinction in respect to 
which the minds of many other interpreters and theologians 
have been as confused as his, he was still compelled to adopt 
the true meaning of the apostle's language. He says : " It is 
evident that the law of Moses, in all its parts, is abolished and 
taken away. Consequently, that Chi-istians are under no obli- 
gation to obey even the m.oral precepts of that law, on acc&unt 
of their hofoimff teen ddwered to the Jews hy Moses." Is it 
not strange that others should not see this as well as Dr. 
McKnight? For what is more undeniable than that these 
Tnoral precepts were binding on all men as moral beings, with 
the full authority of God as their moral governor before the 
giving of the Mosaic law — an authority which could not be 
increased by a merely civil law given to Israel, nor diminished 
by the abolition of tliat law. We come next to — 

TUE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

After all that the apostle had written on the subject in his 
epistles, especially in those to the Komans and Galatians, most 
of the Jews still adhered to the Mosaic law with pervei-se ob- 
stinacy, while such were the plausible reasonings of the Juda- 
izing teachers, as not only to prevent many of their countrymen 
from receiving Christianity, but to weaken the faith of those 
who. had received it, and even to bring them near to apostasy. 
The apostle therefore found it necessary to write this epistle to 
the Hebrews, for the purpose of showing that the Gospel in all 
its substantial elements, was founded on God's former revela- 
tions to the fathers of the Jewish nation, and especially on the 
Mosaic law. To this law the Jews of his time cherished an 
unalterable attachment, and a consequent inveterate hostility 
to the Gospel. In the first sentence he unfolds comprehen- 
sively his design in writing the epistle. The only possible 
mode of reasoning, from which there was any hope of convin- 
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cing these gainsaying Jews, was by an argument ex ooncessis— 
by proofs derived from their own Scriptures, especially from, 
the Mosaic law. This mode of reasoning tlie apostle adopted, 
insomuch that this epistle may he emphatically esteemed an 
argument ex concessis to the Hebrews, founded in the acknowl- 
edged testimonies of God's revelations to their fathers, and, 
more than all in the Mosaic law, as an evanescent re^eaenta- 
tvo6 system of civil government. 

Fully to support this view of the epistle, a full exposition of 
the whole of it would be necessary, while to justify in the 
strongest manner the remark concerning the Mosaic law, would 
require a similar exposition of the Yth, 8tli, 9th, and 10th chap- 
ters. Such an exposition of these chapters, which ia what my 
present object more directly reqtures, would be quite supei-flu- 
ous. Nothing can he plainer, irom the perusal of these chap- 
ters, than that they were written as an argument ex concessis 
with the Jews ; in other words, to show them that according to 
the facts and principles which they believed and admitted 
respecting the Mosaic law, this law was a system of national 
govemmerU, a theooracyy and, as such, a system r^resenting 
Ood?s higher system of raortd government. 

(Ohap. vii. 11, 12.) Is not the necessity of a priest, of an 
order so entirely different from that of Aaron, a declaration 
of the utter inefflcacy of the priesthood of the latter, and of the 
design of God to change it? And if the very priesthood 
under which or on accoiint of which the law was given (v. 
11), is changed, is there not also a necessity of a change in 
the law ? 

(Ohap. vii. 18, 19.) The priesthood then being wholly 
changed, there is of course an entire abolition of the prior 
commandment, i. e., of the Mosaic law, by which it was in- 
stituted, because of its utter insufficiency and failure to pro- 
cure acceptance with God; for the i v6jm>^, the Mosaic law, 
made no man by its priesthood, acceptable to God, but, &c. 

(Chap. vii. 28.) Hence it is plain that Christ, as a priest 
made by the word of the oath, supersedes the high priests 
which the law maketh, and of com-se the law that maketh them. 

(Chaps, viii. ix. x.) I need not say how utterly insignifi- 
cant and useless, according to the apostle, were the atonements 
aiid sacrifices under the law, nor how effectual and glorious 
was the great sacrifice for sin, even the sacilflce of the Son of 
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God liimself, now set down at tlie right hand of the Majesty in 
the heavens, as the abiding High Priest in " the holy places" — 
" the Lamb in the midst of the throne ;" nor the difference, or 
rather the contrast, which the apostle draws between the sac- 
rifices under the Mosaic dispensation and the sacrifice of 
Christ, and how manifestly these things are alleged by the 
apostle to show that the Mosaic law, its priesthood, its offering 
and sacrifices for sin, had come to an end. I shall only call 
attention to some declarations of the apostle which ai'e explicit 
to my purpose. 

(Chap. viii. 5.) The priests under the law, in tlieir ser- 
vices, furnish a representaiion and shadow of heavenly things. 

(Chap. viii. 6, to the end.) The superiority of Christ's min- 
istry is here estimated by his being the mediator of a cove- 
nant established on promises of eternal blessings, compared with 
a covenant which promised only temporal blessings. We 
have next the fatal weakness and deficiency of the Mosaic law, 
and tlie fact of its being entirely superseded by completing, 
perfecting, a new covenant in respect to the house of Israel, 
&c. (v. 8). This new covenant is entirely different from the 
Mcmaic law, even as different as are temporal and eartlily 
things from spiritual and heavenly things (vs. 9-12). And 
from calling the latter Tiew, the apostle infers that he hath 
made the first old, and infere that " thit which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vaniRh away 

But without dwelhng thus en what can need no explana- 
tion, except what a correct tianslation cf lome passages would 
furnish, I will only refer to the ninth chapter from the seventh 
veree to the end, and the tenth from the first to the thirtieth 
verse, requesting attention to the apostle s assertions of the 
utter inefficacy of the provisions of the Mosaic law, except to 
procure forgiveness of national sins — of its rej^resentatwe char- 
acter, not to say its double sense (ix. 8, 9, 23, 24 ; x. 1), and 
of the entire" abrogation of the Mt^aic system of law when the 
Messiah should come (ix. 10). 

Thus it appears that Paul, in this epistle to the Hebrews, by 
an argument ex GOiieessis, and, as I may say, by this only, pro- 
fesses at least to establish Christianity on the basis of God's 
fonner revelations — especially on that revelation called the 
Mosaic law. In the exhibition of this argument he neither 
3 the authority of an apostle, nor rests his interpretation 
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and explanation of the Mosaic law on his inspiration or any reve- 
lation of its import peculiai' to himself ; nor r^orts to any novel 
interpretations, either figurative, typical, or literal. What have 
these things to do with an ai-gument m concessis f Had the 
apostle rehed at all on either of these things, his argument 
would not have been what he pretended it to be, nor have 
proved what he pretended to prove by it. It would have had no 
weight, nor be fitted to have any, with either the believing or 
unbelieving Jews to whom he wrote. The reply would have 
been as unanswerable as it would have been obvious : We 
have never understood nor known any among ns, learned or 
unlearned in the law, who have interpreted and understood it 
as you do. This great argument in this gj-eat epistle of the 
great apostle, unless the commonly received and universally 
admitted interpretation of the Mosaic law by the Jewish 
people was that now assumed and reasoned upon by the 
apostle, would have been an argument founded on facts and 
principles assumed by him to be conceded, which were not 
conceded. But what right or warrant has any man, especially 
an apostle, thus to reason on fictitious or false premises ? And 
now if the facts and principles of the apostle's argument were 
conceded universally by the Jews, then they knew or believed 
that the Mosaic law was what Paul assumed it to he. Tliis 
view of this law must have been not only that of the learned 
of that age, and the popular view as derived from the erpound- 
ers and teachers of the law but with the highest probability 
that of the ancient prophets, which was perpetuated through 
successive generations to the time of the apostle. Nor is the 
least evidence to the contrary furnished by the interpretation 
of this law on the part of modern Jews, with their hostility to 
the divine origin of Christianity. What then is this view of 
the ICc^aic law so well established by Jewish usage, and 
assumed by the apostle in the argument of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? It is, that the Mosaic law was a national system of 
government, which, whatever other peculiarity it involved, 
was a representative system exhibiting Grod's higher system of 
moral government over men nnder a gracious economy. In 
the language of the apostle, it was a represmiaUon and sJiadow 
of the heavenly things ih-n66dyjia koI okiS^ ; it had a shadow of 
good things to come (uKiav rCiv fteXX6vTb)v dja6uv) ; in one essen- 
tial respect it was a pirabU (which signifies an information 
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either by speech or action), in ■which one thing is put for another 
(ix. 8, 9), of the time then present, &c. Nor is this all. It was a 
representation — a shadow (not the veiy image or subetance) of 
the good things to come — a parable for the time which inter- 
posed between the tabernacle service (v. 8) and tlie time of 
reformation (v. 10), dming which the gifts and sacrifices conld 
in no degree expiate moral offenses, or reheve a guilty con- 
science, or deliver from final condemnation ; but being at 
most SiKaiiijiaTa (jopKbg (ix. 10), ordmances, or institutions for 
the rigTdeousness of the flesh — grounds of acceptance before 
a oivU tribunal (ix. 9-13), imposed until the time of ref- 
ormation. It was an institution, a diaBijicri, so incomplete, so 
inadequate, in respect to Grod's great ulterior design, that on 
this account he said by his prophet, " I will complete a, new 
covenant," &c., thus making the first old ; and that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. On the whole 
then, whoever was the author of this Epistle to the Hebre- 
he has, on the acknowledged divine authority of the 7 
revelation, and especially of the Mosaic law itself, silenced 
every Jewish objection to the divine origin of Christianity ; 
and thus compelled every Jew either to abandon the divine 
authority of JIos^ in the law, or to admit the divine authority 
of Christ in the Gospel. In addition to this, if Paul or any 
other inspired writer was the author of this epistle, then is it 
clothed alike in its argument and its conclusion with the au- 
thority of God ; and the theocracy of Israel was a system of 
national government, late in its origin and temporary in 
duration, and as such designed to represent God's higher system 
of moral government over all men as moral and immortal 
beings. TM Mosaic law was a theooraoy. 
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I HAVE attempted to establish from the Scriptures, tlie gen- 
eral FACT of God's moral government over men, and given 
what I consider the true view of the Mosaic hiw or Jewish 
theocracy. Ey this discussion the way is prepared, as other- 
wise it could not be, to show 

The hathee of God's moral government over men, aa ex- 
hibited by Revelation. 

What I maintain and hope fully to evince ia, generally 
epeaking, that the Scriptures exhibit God as administering 
over men a perfect moral government under an economy of 
grace. 

A perfect moral government, as before defined, is tJie infiu- 
enoe of the rightful authorii/y of a mAyral governor o^i •moral 
hemgs, designed so to control their aoUon as to secure the great 
end of action on their part through the mediimb oflww. 

Law, in this general forensic import, is an avihorUaime, per- 
fect rule of tnoral action, fuVy sustained in its a/uihoriby iy the 
requisite sanctions. In this general forensic import of the 
word, law is essential and common to every form of a perfect 
moral government. 

There are two kinds of a perfect moral government. Law 
as above defined, is common and essential to both. In the one, 
this law ia also the rule of judgment, according to which the 
transgressor must be condemned to bear its penalty. In the 
other, another rule of action under an economy of grace, is the 
rule of judgment. The one may be called a system of mere 
law; the other, a system of law and grace combined. The 
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former was adopted in Eden in respect to our first parents, be- 
fore their apostasy ; the latter, after their apostasy, was adopted 
in respect to them and all their descendants. It is this par- 
ticular form of a perfect moral government which, as I main- 
tain, God is shown by revelation to be administering over 
men, namely, a perrfecb Tnoral govemmeTit wider an economy 
of grace. 

This system of God's moral government may be justly 
viewed as consisting of two great and essential parts, which, 
while sustaining to each other the most important relations as 
parts of one system, may with advantage be separately consid- 
ered. The nature of the system can be unfolded only by the 
exhibition of ths law which is included in the system, and also 
of the economy of grace which is included in it. The latter, 
with the many great and prominent facta and truths with which 
it is connected, on which it depends, and which it implies — 
facte and truths which ai-e commonly called the doctrines of 
grace — ^I design to make the subject of future investigation. 
The former, the law of God's moral government — law as essen- 
tial and common to every system of perfect moral government 
— is the subject of our present inquiry. 

So different are the two particular forms of God's moral 
government to which I have referred, that to form just views 
of either, they need to be clearly and accurately distinguished, 
especially by precise conceptions of law as a general forensic 
term, or in that import of the word in which the thing is com- 
mon to both forms of a perfect moral government. Indeed, on 
this subject I am consti-ained to say that to my own mind 
tlie views of theologians are in a high degree unsatisfactory, 
and wholly inadequate to a consistent system of Biblical tlieol- 
ogy. So little attention has been given to the essential nature 
and principles of a perfect moral government, both by theolo- 
gians and interpreters, that while they have seen that an 
economy of grace must greatly modify the law of a inerdy 
legal system of moral government, they have not seen that an 
economy of grace can in no respect modify law as an essential, 
eternal, immutable element of such a government. 

The inquiry now before us is, "What, according to scripiu/ral 
usage, is the divine law in the general foreThsic mi/port of the 
term, and when employed to denote the perfect law of God's 
perfect moral government over men ? Law, under a merely 
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legal system, specifically differa in some reepects from law un- 
der an economy of grace, while yet it has a meaning which is 
common to both cases. What then is law as common to both 
a merely legal system and a system of grace ? I propose to 
answer this inquiry, in the following sections, by considering 
law in this import : 

1. As immutable in its authority, its claim, and its sanctions. 

2. As a rule of action, and not a rule of judgment, 

3. In its requirement as a prohibition of its opposite, and 
vice versa. 

4. In the sum of its requirements. 

5. In the import of its sanctions. 

6. As an expression of the lawgiver's preference of obedi- 
ence to disobedience. 

Sect. 1.— Law as immutable in its authority, its claim, and 
in its sanctions. 

I proceed to show that in the sense in which the language 
is now used, the law of God is immutable in the three respects 
now specified. 

(1.) In its authority. 

The authority of the divine law, or the authority of God as a 
lawgiver, is his right to command which imposes an obliga- 
tion to obey, and results from his infinitely perfect character. 
That God possesses tiis character, is here to be assumed. 
That on the gi'onnd of this character, he claims authority over 
men, as their moral governor or lawgiver, we have attempted 
to prove in a fonner lecture (Lect. I.) from the Scriptures, 
When, in the account of his giving law to man in Eden, we 
read that " The Lord God commastded the man ;" when we 
read that he said to Abraham, "I am the Almighty God, 
walk before me, and he thou perfect ;" and again, when giving 
his law to Isi-ael, " I am the Loed tut God, &c., thou shalfc 
have no other gods before me ;" and when in the New Testa- 
ment we find tie first and great commandment to be, " Thou 
shalt love the Lokd thy God ;" and again, " God now com- 
MANDETH all men to repent ;" we cannot fail to see God present- 
ing himself throughout his entire revelation, in the character 
of infinite perfection, and on this ground resting his rightful 
authority over men as their lawgiver. Nor can we, admitting 
the reality of such a Being and of his revelation, question his 
authority. 
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Nor 13 it supposaWe that any Christian theologian should 
dwectly deny or imagine himself to deny, that God reigns ia 
this imahated, rightful authority over men. But there are 
strange things in the theology of man's devising. And here I 
am constrained to ask, Whether in aU this theology both 
Catholic and Protestant, theologians, in maintaining the doc- 
trines of grace, have not extensively maintained opinions — phUo- 
BOphical dogmas, unscripturai principles — and held them as 
essential docti-ines of the word of Gwi, which are palpably in- 
consistent with and utterly subversive of God's authority as a 
lawgiver ? "Without referring to more remote incongi'uities on 
this subject, may it not be said to be a prevalent doctrine of 
the Christian Church from the time of Augustine, and em- 
phatically in the two great divisions of tlie Reformed Church 
known as the Calvinistic and Arminian, that " God commands 
what man cannot perform ;" " that man by Hie fall lost all 
ability of will to any thing spiritually good ;" " that God did 
not lose his right to command, though man lost the power to 
obey?"* 

Nor have any attempts of theologians to justify, to palliate, 
or to conceal tliis doctrine of man's inability, been even pJausi- 
b!y successful. There are but three theories on the subject 
which I deem worthy of notice — the Augustinian or Calvinistic, 
the Arminian, and the Edwardian. According to tlie first, we 
are told, and this on the pretended authority of the word of 
God, but without a text to prove it, that all mankind, as they 
were created one moral person in Adam, had this power to 
obey Qod, hut that they utterly lost it by sinning in him, and 
that all his descendants thus oreaied and exisieni in Adam, are 
iom without this power as truly as the beasts of the field, and 
yet are responsible for the use of it. This dogma involves the 
absurdity of saying, that power which is necessary to the be- 
ginning and essential to the very existence of moral obhga- 

o Vide Caivin'B Inst., B. i, 6. 7. Tho error of Pelagius is, not that he main- 
taioed man's ability to obey God without grace, but that man does ocfiia% 
obey God without grace. Some, who would seem to think theraseiyes to be 
nell-read theologians, appear not to know the diCerence between afSrniing that 
man con obey without grace, and aflirming that he does or ever will obey with- 
out grace. I affirm the forroev, and deny the latter. I suppose anreessiiy of 
grace, not to constitute men moral agents, or able to obey God, bat to influence 
those to obey God who can, but [com willfulness in sin never will obey him with- 
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tion, is not necessary to its continued existence, and that it is 
fit and what ought to be, that power which has no exifiteiice, 
should be used ; and that when all the responsibility in such a 
case pertains to the single act of destroying the power, men 
are responsible for not using it after it is destroyed. The 
Arminian theoiy of man's inc^lity or want ofpow&r is the 
same, excepting a vain attempt to conceal its revolting aspect 
by the stiU greater absurdity of what is called a gracums aiil- 
ity. The advocates of this theoiy plainly subvert and virtu- 
ally deny the gi-aee of God, in then- very attempt to magnify 
it ; for if man has not abiUty or power to obey God withoui 
grace, then he does not sin in not obeying, since a being who 
cannot act morally right cannot act morally wrong. Such a 
being cannot be truly said to receive or be capable of receiv- 
ing grace, for grace is favor to sinners. Besides, what does the 
supposed grace of G^ad do ? Does it give man pow&r to obey, 
then man has power to obey as he must have before he obeys. 
But even this is no security that he will obey, Adam sinned 
with this power. The grace then does not meet the exigency 
of the case. Is it said he has power to use the grace furnished ? 
But what power is this % Until man haa^wwe?" to obey, it is ab- 
solutely inconceivable that he should obey, for the act of obe- 
dience is Ms (mm act, done in the use or exercise of hie mon 
power to obey. Thus the grace of God according to this 
scheme, must by a direct act of creation impart some new 
essential mental faculty or power to the soul of man, to qualify 
man to a«t morally right or wrong. Without the grace of 
God man has not a human soul, for he has not the true and 
essential nature of such a soul — the power requisite to moral 
action. He cannot be a sinner, and of com'se grace to him 
cannot be favor to a sinner, Grace is no more grace. 

The Edwardian theory of inabilUy, what is it? The •mabil- 
ity to love God, which it maintains, is the inability to love 
and hate the same object at the same time, or the inability to 
will opposifea at the same time.''' The ability which this 
scheme affirms, to soften it may be, the revolting aspect of the 
itu^ility which it maintains, is the wonderful power of man 
not to mU, or to avoid willing opposites at the same time, or 
power to will without wiUiiig against his will. Kow as to this 

° Vide Edwards' Inquiry, &e., P. iii. Sec. A. 
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inahiUiy, it is an absolutely fatal possession, for God can never 
remove it, i. e., lie can never impart power to man to will op- 
posites at the same time, any more than he can impart power 
to a body to move in opposite directions at the same time. 
And then again, as to the ahiUty or natural ahility of this 
scheme, there is tho same difficulty ; for the mind neither has 
nor can have in the nature of things, the power or abtUAy 
specified. It has doubtless power to will, but has not power 
in willing to avoid willing against its will, any more than a 
part has power to be less than the whole, or than two and 
two not to be four. There is a possibUity, in the nature of 
things, in each of the three cases, that the thing affii-med should 
be ; but this poss^Uity does not reavlt/rom power to make it 
BO. A part is lees than the whole, m the naiwre of thmga, and 
not as the result of power. So man in willing, wills without 
"willing against his will m the nature of thmgs ; but not as the 
result of power, either natural power or any other power. 
That he wills is owing to his power to will ; bvit that he wills 
without willing opposite at the same time, is not owing to his 
power. Such power or ability is inconceivable. Power to 
cause that to be which is nece^ary in the nature of things, as 
power to make two and two to be four, can have no existence, 
nor pertain to God or man. God can give no such ability to 
man. The natwral ability of man to obey God, as defined by 
Edwards and others, has no existence and can have none. It 
is an essential nothing. Thus according to this Edwardian 
theory, while there is not the shadow of ahiZify or of power on 
the part of man to obey God, the moral inabilUy of the 
theory, the inability to love and hate the same object at the 
same time, though undeniable, is unchangeable either by man 
or his Maker. Kor is this all. Such an inabUiiy furnishes not 
the slight^t evidence, that when one wills morally wrong, he 
has not in the proper and true use of language, power or abil- 
ity to wiU morally right ; nor that when he has willed morally 
wrong, he has not power or ability to will morally right the 
next moment. 

It is worthy of remarb,that the tlieologians who have denied 
man's ability as a moral being and a sinner, have felt them- 
selves obliged to base his moral responsibility in something 
which they call ahility to obey. The Angustinian rests it on 
ability created in man when Adam and all his posterity in him 
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were creaied, but lost or destroyed by their einning in Eden ; 
tbe Anninian devises the soleeiem of a gracious <MUiy ; and 
tbe Edwardian a natural ahUity, which is utterly inconceivable 
in rerwn naki/rd. All this clearly shows how impossible it is 
for the mind to assent to the absolute, unqualified proposition 
that man's obligation to obey is not foiiiided in his ability to 
obey. These assertions of ahiUU/ indeed, amount to nothing 
which can be real or true as the basis of moral responsibility ; 
while the docti-ine of an inability which is subversive of all 
moral responsibility, is constantly inculcated. 

I shall hereafter attempt to show, that the Scriptures always 
proceed on the assumption of man's ability or power to obey 
God ; that there is not a passage in the sacred volume which 
teaches or implies any inability of man to act morally right ; 
that the passages commonly relied on to prove man's inability 
to act morally right assert no such inability, but an inability in 
respect to something widely different ; and particalarly an 
inability or impossibility with a morally wrong heart to act 
right in subordinate or executive action, which is not moral 
action. This inability is inculcated to show how vain the hope 
is of pleasing God with a wrong heart, and as a "reason for 
chan^ng the heai't ; thus clearly hnplying, not that the sinner 
rnnnot change his heart, but that he can. (Eom, viii, 7, 8 ; 
Matt vii. 18 ; xii. 33, 34 ; John, xv. 4, 5.) 

What philosophy has taught on this subject we have to 
eome extent seen already. What the Scriptures teach respect- 
ing it, I propose to inquire more fully hereafter. I will only 
call attention to some general features of their testimony. We 
find, that in all cases the Scriptures exhibit the iiioral change 
in man, either as that which man is bound to accomplish in the 
use of his own power, as in the command, " Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit ;" or as that which he has accomplished 
in tbe use of his own power, as in the assertion, " Te have put 
off the old man with his deeds, and have put on the new man ;" 
or as that which through a divine influence they are required 
to perform in the use of their own power, as in the require- 
ment, "Work out your own salvation," &c., "for it is Grod 
which worketh in you to wiZl and to do of his good pleasure ;" 
or as that which they through a divine influence, have accom- 
plished in the use of their own power, ab in the atsertiou, " Ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
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Spirit." Thus, in all these prominent forms, and I might Bay 
in other forms, this great moral change in man iB presented 
in the most guarded manner as his own act — done of course 
from ite very nature prfm/maMy and necessarily in the use or 
exercise of his mon povjer. It is his heart with which he is 
required to exercise new and holy affection ; it is himself who 
lias changed his own character as his own doing ; it ia his -wiU 
which is " to will," and his power to work or do, which is to 
work and do ; it is his power to abandon sin and to obey God, 
with which he purifies his soul and actually obeys the truth. 
What if the change is " through tlie Spirit"— this fact no 
more interferes with the fact that it is accomplished in the use 
of the sinner's own power, than were it done without the 
Spirit in view of tmth and motives. On the contrary, the very 
work of the Spirit in this change consists in bringing the sinner 
to use his power in morally right action. Even could we sup- 
pose new ■meTiial power to be given to the sinner, something 
more — certain mental states, antecedent thoughts, desires, &c. 
— would be necessary to give certainty to the right lise of the 
power. The jaer^ power, whether given in the creation of the 
soul or afterward, cannot supersede the necessity of that pe- 
culiar interposition of the Spirit, by which alone the right use 
of the pow&t is made certain. Thus in what the Scriptures 
teach I'especting the work of the Spirit, the power of man to act 
morally right is presupposed. If it were not so, what would 
there be for the Spirit to do ? Do you say to create nmo powers 
in man 9 But if this were all, it might only make the matter 
worse. I only add — 

That the law of God, in the very terms of it, settles the 
question. How does it read? "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength." And is this God's light to 
command, without man's power to obey? Is this the doctrine 
of man's inability to obey God, — an inability to be removed by 
an ability through grace ; an inability because ability was lost in 
Adam ; an inability to effect the metaphysical impossibility of 
loving and hating at the same time ; — ay, inabiUty in man to do 
what he can do? Or is it the fullest and mc«t unquahfied re- 
cognition of man's power to obey his God which language can 
furnish? Is not this law of God the standard of absolute 
moral excellence in man? Ia not the man who should obey it 
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absolutely, morally perfect? And is not its entire claim on 
man limited to a speeiiied use of his power—his power of heart, 
Boul, mind, and strength? If this use of his own powor ib not 
claimed in the law, what is claimed ? Is it pos--ible m the 
nature of things, that man should comply with the claim of 
this law except in the use of his own powers? oi ae some 
imagine, in the use of any other power than his men — Jiu own 
as existent under the claim and its obligation ? And has man 
not power or no power, to obey a law which claims nothing 
but the use of his own power — can he not love God as much 
as he can love him ? Is man, by this law, required to love 
God in the use of the high powers which exalt him into a' 
resemblance of God himself — are these the powers which the 
divine Lawgiver specifies in the very -words of his law as man's 
powers, and yet does the same Lawgiver affirm nothing so often 
as that man has not power to obey his law? Have men made 
after the similitude of God, no power to love God ? Any con- 
science, from above or beneath, can answer this question. Shall 
all theology tlien, venture to teach and inculcate the doctrine 
that man cannot love the all-peif eet God ? 

After all the attempts that have been made to vindicate this 
doctrine — whether on the theory of our identity in Adam, or 
on that of a gracious ability, or on that of a natwal ability 
and a moral indbiliiy — is it not true that that ability on the 
part of men which is necessary to moral responsibility, has 
been and is still denied by the evangelical and orthodox 
ministry and Church ? Are they not in fact and justly, under- 
stood by the-people to teach and maintain an inability on the 
part of men to obey Grod without grace, which exempts them 
from all moral obligation to obey God, without grace to furnish 
ability ? If their language on the subject is such tliat, de usu 
loquendi, or when justly and properly intei-preted, even with 
all their vain attempts at explanation, it means and is under- 
stood by the people to mean, an inability without grace on the 
part of men to obey God,as real as that of an inanimate sub- 
stance, or as that to make a part equal to the whole, then ai'e 
they not jnstly charged with teacliing this doctrine? It is on 
this ground — that of the proper meaning of the language — 
that I claim that they maintain and teach that man, without 
the grace of God, has not that ability or power to obey God 
which is requisite to moral responsibility. 
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It is this doctrine which I claim to have shown extensively 
prevails, and which carries with it the subversion of God's 
authority as a lawgiver. Shall the Christian ministiy then, 
continue to assert man's inability to obey God, and in words 
only assert, or rather faintly assume God's authority withont 
a^ertion and without proof? Is this to make the just, the true, 
tie useful impression of God's authority on the human mind? 
Is this after the manner of God? "WTien "the Lord God" 
gave law to man in Eden, was there a doubt or a question con- 
ceiTiing hie right to reign — I do not say warranted but pos- 
sible — in the mind of a creature foi-med in the image of him- 
self? Was there any thing in the promise of a Kedeemer; 
any thing in the expulsion of our first parents from the garden ; 
any thing in the sentence pronounced on the race ; any thing 
in the history of Cain and Abel ; any thing in the whole 
patriarchal dispensation, in the destruction of the world by 
the deluge, in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire and brimstone, in the calling of Abraham, and the cove- 
nant with him ; — any thing so fitted to arrest and absorb human 
thought,as God in his supreme and rightful authority as a law- 
giver? When God delivered Israel from their Egyptian bond- 
age, when he led them through the wilderness, when he hfted 
his voice of authority amid the thunderings and lightnings 
of Sinai, spreading terror and dismay among the assembled 
hosts and constraining their vows of allegiance, was his right to 
reign obscured or relinquished ? Did even his attendant proc- 
lamation of " keeping mercy for thousands of them that love 
me," produce this effect? In their subsequent Mstory, under 
the administration of the Mosaic theocracy as a T&presmtaiive 
system, amid altars smoking with expiatory victims, and shak- 
ing heaven and earth in execution of his law as the tutelary- 
deity and national king of this people, and thus shadowing 
forth his higher relation of the moral governor of men, who 
or what was to be thought of, but God in his supreme and 
rightful authority? 

If we appeal to the New Testament, what meets ns in this 
meridian light of revelation but the long-promised Messiah, 
the incarnate Logos, God manifest in the flesh, Eang of kings 
and Lord of lords — who came, not to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfill, i. e., to accomplish the whole design or 
end of God's revelation — to consummate all God's prior dis- 
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pensatious (Heb. ix, 26)? I need only refer to what every 
reader of the Gospels must know, to show how He to whom 
was given all power in heaven and on earth, always and in all 
things exalted God's antliority as a lawgiver (Lute, xxii. 36). 
And what appeai-s in eCLual fullness in the rest of the New Tes- 
tament, in the life and labore, in the preaching and the writ- 
ings of apostles, especially in those of the apostle Paul, is the 
same God in the same supremacy and splendors of his moral 
dominion. To deny this manifestation of God throughout the 
New Testament, is scarcely less than to deny that God is there- 
in revealed at all. 

In accordance with what has been said, I now ask, Is there 
any way to magnify the gi-ace of God in this world's redemp- 
tion from the power and the doom of sin, except by unfolding 
his rightful authority as a lawgiver ? Can any adequate mani- 
festation of the riches of his grace and mercy — an object so 
dear to the heart of aU who love him — be made, while the 
Church and its ministry deny to men that essential character- 
istic of every subject of law — the ability to obey it? Can this 
be done, and God's authority as a lawgiver be apprehended and 
felt ? Shall the friends of God and of his truth forever reiterate 
man's ithobiUty without grace to obey the liviug God, and not 
BO much as tell us what they mean by grace to a being so ut- 
terly devoid of all moral responsibility without the grace? 
Or shall they maintain and teach that men are made after tlie 
image of God, and with that power either to obey or disobey 
their Maker which qualities them to be subjects of his perfect 
moral government ? Shall they or shall they not honor and 
magnify the grace of God asfwoor to sinners — to moral beings 
who can and who ought, and yet who in fact never will obey 
God without the snpernatural grace of his Holy Spirit t Shall 
they or shall they not enthrone God in his supreme and right- 
ful authority as the moral governor of men, without a shadow 
to obscure its cloudless majesty? 

On this subject I cannot but suggest the most cautious re- 
flection and thorough reconsideration of the views and opinions 
of the most distinguished theologians who have gone before us. 
Grateful to God for their labors, 1 do not forget that the great- 
est and best of men are " but darkly wise," and that in the 
word of God there are i-ich treasm'es of knowledge yet to be 
revealed. How desirable that the whole Church should, in 
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faith, apprehend God in tlie unimpaired glories of his justice 
and Lis grace ! How mneh ia lost, if one truth concerning 
God in these high relations is lost to a sinful world ! 

T proceed, as proposed, to show that the law of God's moral 
government is immutable — 

(2.) In its claim. 

By the claim of law, I intend its claijii on the subject for that 
action wliieh is to be performed by the subject. God as a law- 
giver has specified such action, and daims its perfoi'mance by 
every subject on the ground of his rightful authority. It ia 
this claim in his law which I now say is immtUaile. This is at 
once obvious from the essential nature of all that was ever 
called law in the forensic use of the word. Law in this use of 
the word, which should express no claim on subjects for action 
or conduct with the design of the lawgiver thereby to regulate 
such action, would be an anomaly, llore need not be said to 
convince any reader of the Scnptures, who believes that God 
is what he is and that man is what he is, that the claim of 
God's law as exhibited in the Scriptures, is and must be, like 
its author, absolutely immutable. Nor is there any occasion 
for saying any thing on this important part of our subject, in 
addition to what has been already said in preceding lectures, 
except what arises from what a large class of Christian theolo- 
gians maintain. I allude to their favorite and frequently re- 
peated theological dogma, that the law and justice of God are 
satisfied by the atonement of Christ, in respect to all those for 
whom it is made. I shall not stop to inquire whether this or 
equivalent language can be true, in some arbitrary and unau- 
thorized meaning which may be given it. The meaning of 
those who employ it is, for the most part, too obvious to be 
mistaken. They meaa,that every claim of the law and justice 
of God in respect to the elect, is as fully satisfied by the atone- 
ment of Ohmt,a8 had they sinlessly and perfectly obeyed the 
law, so that the penalty of the law cannot be inflicted on thorn, 
nor its reward withheld from them, according to any principle 
of justice. 

It is not my present design to examine fully what the advo- 
cates of this view of the atonement allege in its support. Tliis 
belongs to another part of our course of lectures. I can only 
say here, that in my view, when the subject is thoroughly ex- 
amined, it will be found that the doctrine of Christ^ satisfao 
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tion has resulted solely from a false philosophy respecting the 
principles of law and moral government, which has not the least 
plausibility or support from the Scriptures, I know of no pas- 
sage in the word of God which expresses even a semblance of 
the idea of an atonement, as a satisfaction of the claim of law 
and justice on the transgressor of law. Tlie Hebrew woi-d 
iBb, copher, I am aware is rendered in Numb, xxxv, 31, 32, by 
the word satisfacHon, which ought to be rendered by the word 
atonement. To render it satisfaction, however, is even woree 
than a mere begging of the question, for the connection shows 
decisively that there may be a copher which shall not be talten 
or accepted, and which of course could not be a aatisfaotion. 
But my present object is not to examine the pretended scrip- 
tural arguments for this view of the atonement, but rather to 
show its inconsistency with the known nature and principles of 
law. I proceed then on this ground, to show that — 

The dcdm and only daiin of the diimie law on its svJyect, 



Law has but one claim on its subject. It claims his obe- 
dience to law, and it claims of him nothing else. The lawgiver 
does not claim punishment of the subject in case of transgres- 
sion, as the act of the subject nor indeed in any sense whatever. 
The lawgiver threatens punishment for transgression, and exe- 
cutes the threatening if it be executed at all, as his own act, 
and not as the act of the disobedient subject fulfilling a claim 
on him. The same is tnie of law and of justice, for though 
they may be said to require or to claim the punishment of the 
transgressor as the necessary means, under a system of mere 
law, of sustaining the authority of law or of the lawgiver, this 
claim for punishment is not a claim on the subject for an act 
on his part, but solely a claim on the lawgiver as his act — his 
act of justice to vindicate his own rights and tlie rights of his 
kingdom. Under any other aspect or relation, punishment 
could make no expression of supreme disapprobation of sin, 
and of course could not sustain his authori^ nor be a legal 
penalty. Besides, it is inconceivable and impossible that a 
perfectly benevolent lawgiver should be saUsjkd with sin, and 
with tlie infliction of the legal penalty on transgressors, as a 
substitute for their perfect obedience and consec[uent perfect 
blessedness. In the one case, with all the miseries involved, 
he would simply sustain his authority or vindicate his justice 
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as a lawgiver ; while in the other, not only the same result 
would be secured, hut his own perfect hleseedness would also 
be secured by the perfect holiness and perfect blessedness of 
his kingdom. And could perfect benevolence be satisfied with 
the former result instead of the latter? And if benevolence 
could not be satisfied with the former result, then neither the 
claim of law nor the claim of justice for obedience could be 
satisfied with it Neither justice nor law ever claimed the 
perfect obedience of every subject of law, except as such obe- 
dience was necessary to secure the rights of God and of his 
kingdom in their perfect blesBedness, In case of transgression, 
neitlier law nor justice can execute the legal penalty as the 
means of the perfect blessedness of all. It is too late for this. 
And can the claim of law and justice he satisfied by an act of 
the lawgiver sustaining his authoiity, and showing him to be 
just when every claim of law and justice on his subjects in 
respect to its object and end is utterly frustrated by so much 
sin and misery, instead of satisfied by the perfect holine^ and 
happiness of all ? Can a benevolent lawgiver, a perfect law, 
inflexible justice, be saUsjied with such results of a moral gov- 
ernment ? It is impossible. The lawgiver, his character, his 
law, his authority, his justice, are maintained in their unob- 
seured perfection — shining in cloudless glory; but their every 
claim on the subjects of law is by sin utterly and forever un- 
satisfied in its object and end. 

And further, while law and justice do not claim the punish- 
ment of the transgressor of law as an equivalent for his not 
satisfying the claim by obedience, neither do they claim repent^ 
ance after sin a* a satisfactory substitute for perfect obedience. 
Nor do they claim the obedience or the imputed righteousue^ 
or any sacrifice by an atonement, or any ttiing else on the part 
of another, as a satisfactory substitute for the obedience of the 
subject. Law and justice are enthroned in a perfect moral 
government to define, protect, and enforce rights. This is an 
absolutely universal principle, which must be carried out unless 
the possessor of a right consents, or chooses for good and suffi- 
cient reasons to waive or abandon hia right. The moral gov- 
ernor has rights. His kingdom, has rights. Every subject has 
rights as an individual. It is important here to contemplate 
some of them. The moral governor then, in addition to such 
rights as the right to reign, the right to give and uphold law, 
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has the right to claim of each and every Buhject of law his 
perfect and perpetual ohedience to law. To deny this, is to 
say that the rights of God and of hie kingdom — the rendering 
to all their due from every subject — can in case of transgression, 
or without universal perfect obedience to God's perfect law, be 
secured hj some other means or method than by such obedi- 
ence. But if this he too absurd to be said, then how shall the 
claim of law and justice without the perfect ohedience of every 
Buhject of iaw,ever be met and satisfied? Will it be said that 
such is not the necessary and only means of the end specified, 
and that the existence and miseries of sin with the atonement 
of t)ie Son of God, were as good a means of this end as the 
supposed obedience ? I answer, that this is utterly impossible 
and inconceivable ; for how can a system of means, involving 
sin and its miseries with the sufferings and sacrifices involved 
in atonement for sin, produce as good a result aa the highest 
conceivable happiness — the necessary result of universal and 
perfect ohedience? Besides, to suppose otherwise is to sup- 
pose that the Lawgiver had no right to claim such obedience. 
This claim on his part, if it is any thing, is a declaration that 
Buch obedience is the necessary and only means of the end 
specified, and that nothing else can be substituted for it as 
such a means. If therefore, it is not sucli a means, the claim 
of law is not true nor just — is not dictated or demanded but is 
forbidden by justice. Law could not be law, unless obedience 
to it were the necessary means of the highest conceivable good. 
If it is such a means, then its claim for universal perfect obedi- 
ence is dictated and demanded by justice ; and without snch 
obedience, this claim can never be satisfied. It must remain, 
if once violated, and to any extent in which it is violated, 
remedilessly and forever unsatisfied. The Lawgiver indeed, in 
his claim for universal perfect obedience, plainly declares that 
he will be satisfied with such obedience. But in the sanctions 
of his law, he says aa plainly that he cannot be satisfied with 
any thing but such obedience. How can he be ! What else 
will secure the rights of all ; not only the rights' of the Law- 
giver himself, and of his subjects, but the voluntarily sur- 
rendered but otherwise the inviolable rights of the eternal 
Logos ? What else will secure to the Lawgiver himself, and to 
his kingdom, the highest pcesible bl^sedne^, but the univei'sal 
perfect obedience of his kingdom and its result in this \ 
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ness ? !Not sin followed by repentance ; for then the law would 
not claim obedience or forbid sin, but only claim repentance 
after sin : not sin and the execution of its fearful penalty ; for 
how could the infliction of such miseries be, to the infinite bo- 
novolence of the Lawgiver, a satisfactory substitute for the per- 
fect obedience and blessedness of his kingdom : not sin and an 
atonement made by the agonies of the Son of God on the cross, 
and the sacrifice of the Father in delivering the Son to these 
agonies, or rather in inflicting them ; for what satisfaction from 
all this, compared with that of the fulfillment of the claim of 
law, in the perfect holiness and blessedness of its subjects : not 
sin, and the bo called imputed righteousness of Christ to the 
elect or to believing sinners ; for how can the mystical ab- 
surdity of imputing and thereby making the righteousness or 
obedience of one subject of law, which could only answer the 
claim of law on himself, the righteousness or obedience of 
others, satisfy a violated claim for their own personal absolute 
moral perfection ? It is true, that if sin occurs, God can, and 
God only can sustain his authority or right to reign, and this 
either by the execution of the penalty or by an atonement, and 
that can be done by either. But what has this to do with 
satisfying the claim of law for obedience under this sustained 
authority and its influence ? Obedience which alone satisfies 
the claim, presupposes the validity of the claim ; the validity 
of the claim presupposes the authority of the Lawgiver ; and 
the authority of the Lawgiver presupposes the manifestation 
by himself of his perfect character, or perfect qualification to 
govern, "What the Lawgiver is, and what he does, is the sole 
basis and source of his authority, and it is his exclusive pre- 
rogative to sustain it. He neither derives it from the acts or 
the doings of his subjects, nor intrusts its support or continu- 
ance to tliem. The obedience of the subject though it satisfies 
the claim of law, is not that on which the authority of the 
Lawgiver in the least degree depends. The want of obedi- 
ence, that is, the act of transgression, unpunished or xmatoned 
by the Lawgiver himself, would result in the subversion of his 
authority. This result would follow the want of obedience, not 
because obedience is the source of tlie Lawgiver's authority, 
but solely because the Lawgiver would neglect by his own act 
either to execute the penalty, or as an equivalent to provide 
an atonement. But neither of these acts of the Lawgiver, in 
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case of transgression, satisfies the, claim of law on the subject 
of law. They ai'e the acts of the Lawgiver himself, and not 
the sinless perfect obedience of the subject. Such obedience, 
had it been rendered, could neither originate nor sustain the 
Lawgiver's authority, by satisfying the daim of law ; for his 
authority, as we have said, must exist and be fully sustained 
prior to being satisfied by obedience, or there could be uo 
authoritative claim, that is, no claim of law to be satisfied. 
In the administi-ation of his government by authority there- 
fore, it is alike his prerogative and his function as a moral 
ruler, to perpetuate die authority which has its origin in his 
own character, exclusively by his own acts and doings. Thus 
he shows his supreme approbation of obedience, by conferring 
the requisite reward on the obedient subject, as the necessary 
and only means in this case of sustaining his authority. Thus he 
shows his supreme disapprobation of disobedience, by inflicting 
the requisite penalty on the disobedient, or by providing an atone- 
ment, as the necessary and only means in this case, of sustaining 
his authority. His authority is thus sustained by his own acts, 
and not by the acts of the subject. Hie own perfect obedience, 
though it satisfies the claim of the law, does not, as suck a saUs- 
facUon, sustain its authority, but the Lawgiver's act in con- 
ferring the reward. But neither an atonement nor imputed 
righteousness, can do or effect any thing more than the perfect 
obedience of the subject of law,in satisfying its claim or sus- 
taining its authority. Of course nothing, as suck a satasfaction, 
can sustain this authority. In case of ti-ansgression, neither 
subsequent perfect obedience, nor the execution of the penalty, 
nor the atonement, nor the so called imputed righteousness of 
Christ, nor liis active or passive obedience, nor any of tliese 
things, nor all of them together, can satisfy the claim of law 
on the subject. Wor if they could, could they thereby sustain 
the authority of the law. Kor is there the least necessity of 
satisfying this claim of law or of justice, that its authority may 
be perfectly sustained. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the authority of law may 
be sustained by the acts of the lawgiver, though its claim on 
the subjects he wholly unsatisfied and violated by the acts of 
the subjects. The law may be transgressed by every subject, 
and yet authority sustained by the execution of its penalty or 
by the jirovision of an atonement. By either, the lawgiver 
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■would 'fully expi'eaa his supretme disapprobation of transgression, 
reveal hia perfect character, and establish his authority. He 
■would thus establish his right to reign as a moral ruler, and 
also, in the plenitude of hia power, secure the object of this 
right, by etill holding his throne in unobseured, unimpaired, 
rightful dominion. But in case of ti-ansgression he cannot 
secure the objects of other rights, the securing of which 
depend on the perfect obedience of all his subjects, ■viz., of 
his right to the higliest conceivable blessedness, and of his 
right to the highest conceivable blessedness of his kingdom. 
One sin impairs this blessedness — much more the sins of a 
world. Some of the most momentous rights in the universe, 
rights of God, and I may add, rights of his moral kingdom 
involving reciprocal obligation on the pai-t of every subject, 
must be waived in respect to their objects, if his authority 
be sustained, whether by the execution of the penalty or by 
the provision of an atonement ; for these rights are in-etriev- 
ably violated by sin, and their objects hopelessly and forever 
sacrificed and Itet. Such is a part of the work of sin. God 
is not as blessed — ^his kingdom is not as blessed, as law and 
justice, claimed of every subject, that they should be as tlie 
effect of obedience ; not as blessed as they might and would 
have been, had there been no sin violating every principle of 
law and justice, and thus impairing the amount of blessedness. 
This deficiency, gi'eater or less, is to be traced only to the 
offense and fault of each transgressor of law— r^ach violator of 
the immutable claim which law and justice held in respect to 
Ima. And now, how can eternal justice — the watchful, inflex- 
ible, benevolent guardian of the rights of God and of his 
moral univerae — ever be saUs^d with the in-eti-ievable viola- 
tion of such rights, with its irretrievable results, or with these 
guilty autliors! God indeed, as we have said, can sustain his 
authority or his right to reign, and secure the only, object of 
this particular right in the gloria of a perfect dominion, either 
by the execution of penalty or by an equivalent, sacrifice in 
an atonement, Eut how much better had it been — how much 
more grateful to infinite benevolence and perfect justice — ^had 
this authority been upheld without sin, with the rewards oi 
the perfect and universal obedience of his moral kingdom ! 
Such a result would have satisfied every claim of eternal law 
aud eternal justice, which nothing else could satisfy. God has 
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done, in tliie view of the subject, as I liave before showii, 
what be could aa a perfect moral governor, to secure all the 
objecte and ends of the best conceivable system of means, 
and of course of perfect benevolence and perfect justice. 
But he has been crossed and thwarted in this highest, gi-eateat 
design, by sin. He is indeed truly said to be perfectly blessed, 
because he secures to himself the highest blessedness, wliicli, 
in the natui-e of things, he can secure ; because in a moral sys- 
tem, the best conceivable, Omnipotence, by the mere dint of 
power could not avail to prevent an infringement of his rights, 
and. the marring of his own highest blessedness, as well as that 
of his kingdom by sin ; because when sin took the responsibibty 
of this fearful achievement, bo did what he could to counteract 
and redress the remediless calamity by an atonement. By this 
measure however, he has not aaikfied his justice as a lawgiver, 
80 that justice cannot punish the sinner. The perfect obedience 
of die sinner would have so satisjied law and justice, that justice 
could not punish. This effect could not be produced by an 
atonement, nor by any thing else, except by perfect obedience 
to the claims of law and justice. But while justice as the attri- 
bute of the lawgiver, is not under an atonement compelled to 
pardon or justify any sinner, neither is it compelled to con- 
demn and punish. It can do either the one or the other, as 
the highest general good shall dictate or demand. "What the 
atonement does, and all that it does ae an atonement, is to 
render it consistent with justice to pardon the sinner, by fully 
sustaining even in such a case, the authority and the justice of the 
lawgiver in the best manner possible to him. Still this is not 
done i/ih ahsolutely the iest -marm&r possible / nor could it be, 
without the perfect obedience of his whole moral kingdom. 
This, with its results — ^his supreme approbation of it expressed 
in its rewards — wouid have not only vindicated his right to 
reign, sustained his authority and justice as a lawgiver, but 
have vindicated all other rights — the right of his kingdom to 
the highest conceivable blessedness, and especially his own 
right to his own highest conceivable blessedness — for it would 
have fully secured the objects of these rights ; — rights which in 
respect to their objects, he has consented, in compassion to a 
sinful race, to waive, tliat he might accomplish the highest 
good possible to him in view of existing sin. It is by such a 
sacrifice, with all it involves, that God sustains his authority 
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and his juaticc as a lawgiver, through an atonement in the pai-- 
don or juetifieation of the einner. How then can it be pre- 
tended that his claim of law and of justice for the perfect 
obedience of his subjects, is or can be satisfied in view of uni- 
versal sin, and that on the ground of such a satisfaction, sin 
is or can be pai-doned or the transgressor justified ? Plainly 
the claim of his law for the perfect and uninterrupted obedience 
of his disobedient subjects never has been and never can be 
satisfied. It is immutable like its author, and so long as he 
is what he is, and his subjects what they are, there can bo no 
satisfaction for one violation of this high and holy claim of 
this eternal and immutable and perfect rule. 
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i3 onlj by the prefoffative of th^aovereigii. — 
penalty can be eieouted (by impirfuiion or mya- 
r.— Contrary to known priiiciplea of lew Md jui- 

ral view of eanctiona trim the aorlptnre blBtory. 



I fi Ti HT.T. now attempt to ehow tliat the law of God's moral 
government, now under consideration, 19 immutable, 

(3.) In its sanctions. 

To prevent miaapprehension I here remark again,t!iat I use 
the word law in that somewhat general forensic meaning in 
which the word is employed in the Scriptures, to denote that 
wliich exists ahke under a merely legal system and also under 
an economy of grace, or in that meaning which is common to 
the word under both these systems of moral government. 

The importance of precise views on the present topic, in my 
estimation, results chiefly from the errors of theologians re- 
specting it, especially when considered in connection with the 
doctrine of for^veness or justih cation. I do not indeed suppose 
that theologians have to any extent formally and explicitly de- 
nied the immutability of the sanctions of the divine law. They 
may in words affirm this immutability. But of law in what 
sense — of what law do we so often hear the predicates, eternal 
and immutable ? Of law I apprehend, in that sense in which 
it pertains exclusively to a merely legal system ; of law, as 
both a rule of action and of judgment ; of law in that mean- 
ing in which it can have no existence under an economy of 
grace ; of law which, instead of being absolutely immutable, 
admits of a most important modification through gi-aee. If 
law, in the specific sense in which it pertains to a merely legal 
system — law as both a rule of action and of judgment — admits 
a or modification, who of this sinful world can be 
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saved ? Some theologians of distinction trace, as we shall see, 
all that can be esteemed grace and mercy in behalf of trans- 
gressors directly to the sovereignty of the lawgiver. Others 
however, and a very large class of theologians, have rigidly 
maintained the absolute immutability of law ae pertaining to a 
merely legal system, and hence have attempted to vindicate 
and xiphoid the essential principles of such a law, in the pardon 
and justification of sinful men, by the guid^ro quo conception 
of an atonement, and of an atonement provided only for the 
elect, by the doctrine of a mystical union between Christ and 
believers, of the imputation of their sins to him and of Christ's 
righteousness to them and the satisfaction thereby of all the 
claims of law and justice in their behalf, &c., &c, 

Hy object now is not fully to examine tbese palpable erroi's, 
for so I esteem them, but to show how entirely subversive they 
are of the known nature and principles of law. If, as theolo- 
gians have commonly assiuned, law, in the specific form in 
which it pertains to a merely legal system, be incapable of 
change or modification, then the utter, hopeless inconsistency 
between the natm-e and principles of law and the sinner's justi- 
fication would be palpable. The attempt to reconcile them on 
this assumption of theologians, would be an attempt to recon- 
cile an eternal and immutable contradiction with itself — to 
show how a sinner's justilication, which cannot be according 
to the principles of law, can be according to these principles. 
But theologians, shut up by their false assumption concerning 
the nature of law, have felt themselves under a necessity of 
reconciling this palpable contradiction, and for this purpose 
have plainly racked their ingenuity to the ubnost, and pro- 
pounded as the exigency required, yet other contradictions in 
the form of dogmas no less palpably absurd. 

Wliat I now maintain is, that law — the law of God's moral 
government as common to a merely legal system and to a sys- 
tem of law and grace combined and yet peculiar to neither — 
i8 mwmdahU in its sa/nctions. 

This proposition I shall endeavor to estabhah, chiefly from 
the known nature and principle of law and the necessary 
scriptural import of the word. 

It may seem quite imnecessary, especially after what has 
been before saidj to show that la.w essentially involves sanc- 
tions. And perhajffi.it woiild be were it not for the almost 
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constant virtual denials of this truth, in the specniationa of 
theologians, in their views of the gi-eat doctrine of justification. 
So unrefteetive and careless on this Buhjeet have been the 
prominent theological writere — Catholic and Protestant, Or- 
thodox and LatitudinarJan — that from the times of Origen, not 
to say of Irenseiis, they have scarcely to any extent worthy 
of notice, given any form to the great scriptural doctrine of 
justification, which has not in my view involved downright 
Antinomianism — the subversion of the law of God in one of its 
essential elements. 

What I have now said, I expect sufficiently to justify in the 
following remarks. 

Law without sanctions can possess no authority. A perfect 
rule of action may indeed commend itself to the conscience of 
a moral being with more or less power or influence. But this 
influence is not that of a/uthority. 

If we suppose the lawgiver to give the most perfect nile of 
action without sanctions, or if we suppose him to give it with 
them and then so to separate them from the rule, or so to annul 
them in any way or by any measure or expedient that they can- 
not, according to strict legal principles or according to the prin- 
ciples of law and justice, or according to the merit or demerit of 
any and eveiy subject of law be executed — then in neither ease 
can the moral governor, nor his moral government, nor his law, 
be conceived to possess the least authoj-ity. I^or is this all. 
Sanctions are not only the necessary proof of the authority of 
the lawgiver, but the want of them is decisive proof against 
his authority. For if he actually felt the highest approbation 
of the best kind of action, and the highest disapprobation of 
the worst kind of action on the part of his subjects, as he must 
if he has the right to reign, he would actually express these 
feelings in the requisite legal sanctions, and tlins enthrone his 
authority as the best means of secui^ng the highest happiness 
and preventing the highest misery of his kingdom, 

"What follows? Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion. Transgression being an impossibility, an atonement for 
sin, forgiveness of sin, a Saviour from sin — all that we call the 
gospel, ai'e also impossible absurdities. It is only when law 
stands forth to the apprehension of its subjects as a full mani- 
festation of the lawgiver's estimate of obedience and its op- 
posite, in the light of the requisite sanctions, that it can with 
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the le^t truth or propriety be called laiff either by man or hia 
Maker, If we suppose these sanctions not to pertain to law in 
theii" full character, force, and influence ; if we suppose tliein 
to be separated from law, wealiened, mitigated, nullified, then 
law is divested of its authority, and can with no more pro- 
priety be called law than an utterance from the lips of infancy. 

Such then, undeniably, is the universal conception which 
the human mind forms of the thi-ng called law, when the word 
is employed as a general forensic term, as before defined and 
explained. This conception of the thing therefore, de usu 
loquendi, constitutes the meaning of the word — the meaning 
in which the sacred writers often use it, and intend that it 
should be understood. If this be not so, then God in his reve- 
lation employs human language to no purpose for the insti-uc- 
tion of mankind. 

I shall now attempt, as proposed, by some further explana- 
tion, to vindicate this view of the import of the word law as 
used in the Scriptures, by exposing what I regai'd as certain 
theological errors opposed to it, which result from confounding 
one of its specific meanings with its general forensic meaning. 

The first of these errors which I shall notice, and which has 
had no inconsiderable prevalence with the opposei-s of orthodox 
tlieology, is that which is plausibly set forth by Dr, John 
Taylor of Norwich, a celebrated scholai' and critic. He says, 
that " trangi-ess and die is the langiiage of law. And there- 
fore every transgressor, the moment he is such, is dead in law, 
and for any thing in law, he must continue so as long as it is 
true that he has violated law, that is, for evermore. The law 
which condemns him can give liim no relief; for law would 
not be law if its sense and language were this — the tranagressai- 
who doth not r&peid cmd obtain pa/rdon shali die y seeing this 
would be to allow transgression by law upon the uncertain con- 
ditions of repentance and the sovereign's mercy." 

The truth and justice of these remarks respecting law, in one 
spemfie sense of the word — law as pertaining to a merely legal 
system — law as a rule of action and a rale of judgment — law 
in the form in which it was flret given in Eden — are beyond 
all denial. In this sense of the word law, " the transgressor 
is dead for evermore, and the law which condemns him can 
give him no relief" But with this view of tlie law as an 
absolute declaration that sin shall he punished, comes the 
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apparently insurmountable difficulty — /tow can sin he pardon- 
ed ? How stall this great problem be solved % The ingenuity 
of our theologian readily devises a theory, in his view, fully 
adequate for its solution. He says, " It is the prerogative of 
the sovereign or lawgiver to remit penalty altogether on the 
repentance of the transgressor," This assertion is not only 
wholly gratuitous, but it plainly involves the Lawgiver in pal- 
pable self-contradiction. For it is claimed that in his law,he 
affirms in the most absolute manner and meaning that the 
transgressor shall die — shall not be pardoned — and yet that 
the same Lawgiver, by virtue of his prerogative as a sovereign, 
can, and in effect that he will pardon the penitent transgressor. 
Thus, the language of tlie Lawgiver in his law, and his lan- 
guage in the promise, justly uiterpreted, are self-contradictory. 
His language in both cases cannot be true. And thus this 
theory of our author by convicting the Lawgiver of self-con- 
tradiction, denies his veracity and subverts his authority. 

Nor is this all. This theory involves two errors, Oie one 
being the consequence of the other, while the two propositions 
which constitute the theory are both false. One of these en-ora 
is, that the eweouUon of the penalty of law in case of transgres- 
sion is absolutely unavoidable from the very nature of law. 
The other is, that it is the prerogative of the sovereign to 
pardon on the repentance of the transgressor. It is true, that 
in case of ti-ansgression, the penalty of one parUoidar Mnd of 
law — of law as pertaining to a merely legal system — is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. But then tliis Jcmd of law admits of one 
great and material modification or change through an atone- 
ment, so that it shall cease to be a rule of judgment, and its 
penalty be averted. It may stiR be Imo in every essential ele- 
ment — ^law in absolute perfection — law unchanged and im- 
changeable in its high authority, its holy claim, and its right- 
eous sanctions — all that constitutes it law — and yet through an 
atonement it may cease to be a rule of judgment, and its 
actually existing penal sanction may be, not separated from 
the law, but left unexecuted. 

Here obviously, is- the source of our author's en-or. He 
assumed that law, as a rule of action and a rule of judgment, is 
tho only thing which can be peifect law, in the forensic use of 
the word. Hence his unquahfied assertion, that " Transgress 
and die" is the language of law ; meaning not merely tliat 
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the penal sanction of death is inseparable from law, but that, 
if law be transgressed, the penalty must he executed. This is 
plainly an error, if the provision of an atonement intervene, as 
it may. For an atonement, as the means of pardon, woxild ac- 
complish nothing, or rather ite effect in pardon would be worse 
than nothing, if it did not change law as a rule of action and of 
judgment into simply a rule of action, leaving law in its author- 
ity, its claim, its sanctions, unimpaired and unchanged. An 
atonement which did not sustain this authority, would involve 
the destruction of all law. 

Not less plainly would this effect follow from the pardon of 
trauBgreesion, in the exercise of " the prerogative of the sover- 
eign." This is undeniable, on the authority of Dr. Taylor him- 
self. He says : " Law would not be law, if its sense and lan- 
guage were this — the transgressor who doth not repent and ob- 
tain pardon, shall die ; seeing this would be to allow transgres- 
sion by law." But what difference can it make in respect to 
allowing transgression, whether the Lawgiver proffera pardon 
to the transgre^or on repentance in the words of his law, or 
reveals the fact in some other mode, that he will pardon sin 
on repentance, in the exercise of his " prerogative as the sover- 
eign and lawgiver ?" It is the fact revealed by the Lawgiver, 
and not the mode in which he reveals it, which would destroy 
law. If it be said, that the fact is not revealed by the Law- 
giver, then I ask, why is it asserted ? If it be said that it is a fact 
or truth known by reason, then law is known to be a very diffei-- 
ent thing from what our author says it is. Besides, it is wholly 
a gratuitous assertion, and who bnt a madman would risk his 
salvation on such a basis? If it be Baid,that tbere is no other 
way of reconciling grace in the pardon of the b'ansgressor with 
the import of the word law, or with the essential nature of law, 
this not only shovFS how entirely gratuitous the theory is, but 
it also betrays the source of the error, in the false assumption 
5 the general forensic meaning of the word law. He 
8 that in this meaning, law in its essential nature tw law, 
not only involves a penal sanction, or threatens transgi-ession 
with punishment, but absolutely and inseparably connects the 
execution of the threatening with transgression. In other words, 
he assumes that law as law in its very nature is both a rule of 
action and judgment,— mistaking a species or kind of law, the 
law of a merely legal system, for the genus law ; and assuming 
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that this M/nd of law is incapable of any modification or change 
by grace through an atonement, whereby, retaining its absolute 
perfection as law, it shall cease to be a rule of judgment. 

This fundamental error respecting the essential and immuta- 
ble nature of law is not peculiar to this celebrated divine, and 
to those who with him hare maintained " the prerogative of the 
sovereign and lawgiver to remit penalty altogether on the rer 
pentance of the transgressor." The same assumption, that the 
immutable law of God is both a rnle of action and of judgment, 
has long been and is still common on the part of most ortho- 
dox theologians, and though it has not always occasioned pre- 
cisely the same form of error in respect to pardon and justifi- 
cation, yet it may appear that it has occasioned siobstantiaUy 
the same error, with many others not less inconsistent with the 
nature of law, not less opposed to the Scriptures, and not leas 
revolting to common sense. 

Of this assumption concerning the nature of law, the natural 
consequence on the part of theologians, are theories devised for 
the purpose ofrecoruAUng law and graae. Nor has theological 
ingenuity faltered even at so fonnidable an attempt at ex- 
planation ; bat according to its wont, regardless alike of the de- 
cisions of the oracles of God and of common sense, and welcom- 
ing mysteries to be believed as especially honoring revdaUon, 
has fearlessly shot the gulf of theological absui-dity and self-con- 
tradiction. 

To remove or explain away the inconsistency now referred 
to, orthodox theologians have devised and adopted some theory 
of eqidval&ncy, which, at least since the time of Anselm, has ex- 
tensively prevailed. The object of this scheme is to show how 
every essential principle of law and justice, in the pai-don and 
justification of the transgreesorjis sustained and canied out by 
the work of Christ. This is obvious at once, from its promi- 
nent features. Tlius it maintains that God, in his sovereign 
supremacy and right, constitutes a mystical union between 
Chi-ist and the elect whereby they become one TnoraZ person y 
that in consequence of this constituted union, God imputes the 
sins of the elect to Christ, and in his sufferings and death in- 
flicts the legal penalty of their sins on Him ; that he also im- 
putes the righteousness of Ohiist to them ; that by these acts 
of imputation and this mystical union, the sins of the elect be- 
come the sins of Christ as really as had He committed them, 
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and the righteousness or obedience of Christ becomes as really 
the righteousnesa or obedionce of the elect, as had they ren- 
dered it ; that thus every justified sinner is regarded and c<m- 
sidered and treated, not merely as if he had, but as having 
really and ti-uly — im, re ipsa — in his own person, never sinned, 
bnt perfectly obeyed the divine law ; and thus eveiy justiHed 
transgressor, having in actual verity fully met and satisfied 
and sustained every claim of law and justice, can meritoriouely 
claim, before God, justification and eternal life. 

It is apparent on the face of this theory of justification, that its 
design is to show that the justification of the transgressor rests 
strictly and hterally on the veritable ground, that every claim 
of immutable law and justice are as fully sustained and secured 
in their objects or ends as they would be by the perfect sinless 
pbedience to law, rendered by the transgressor himself. 

I do not here propose a minute examination of this theory 
of justification, but to inquire how far it accomplishes the ob- 
ject it professes to accomplish — that of showing the act of justi- 
fying the transgressor of law to be, so far as the principles of 
law and j(rstice are concerned, a strictly legal and juridical act 
— an act not only done in accordance with these principles, 
but literally and wholly based on these principles. 

This theory, in two respects, proceeds on the same assump- 
tions as that which has just been considered. And first, it 
asBuraes that the immutable law of God not only legally sanc- 
tions, but also that both law and justice necessai-ily involve in 
case of transgression, the inemtaTile execution of the legal pen- 
alty. This is obvious at once from the mere statement of the 
scheme already given, and also from the familiar aBseveration 
that the legal penalty must be executed either on the trans- 
gr^sor or on his substitute. And further, like the theory re- 
feiTed to, it so assumes " the prerogative of the sovereign and 
lawgiver" as to show in two respects the act of justification to 
be wholly arbitrary — an act in direct violation of every known 
principle of law and of justice. For whence come the consti- 
tuted mystical union of Christ and the elect, and the making, 
by imputation, their sins his sins, thew ill-desert his ill-d^ert, 
and Ms righteousness ihdr righteousness, except from " the 
prerogative of the sovereign?" The acts of pardon and justifi- 
cation in both cases are acts of mere arbitrary prerogative, for 
they depend ultimately in both on the simple exercise of such 
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prerogative. Were it not for the supposed mystical union, the 
Bupposed imputation of sins and of righteousness could have 
no basis ; and -were it not for this supposed imputation of sins 
and righteousness, the acts of pardon and justification could 
have no basis. Both acts therefore are without a pretense, 
wholly arbitrary, without a reason or shadow of a reason. 
Both would contravene the essential nature and principles of 
a perfect moral government, imply the right and tlie preroga- 
tive of a lawgiver to annihilate his law by an act of absolute 
sovereignty, and to rule for the weal or woe of his kingdom, 
according to bis own caprice. 

Thus on this scheme, the acts of pai-don and justification rest 
precisely on the same ulterior ground on which that of Dr. 
John Taylor, and of a large class of latitudinarian divines 
places them — " the prerogative of the sovereign"— a ground 
which our opponents will admit to be no ground at all. But if 
the acts of pai-don and justification depending directly on " the 
prerogative of the sovereign" depend on nothing, the same must 
be true if they depend indirectly or ■ultimately on this preroga- 
tive. Whence then arise the acts of constituting this mystical 
union, and of imputing sins and righteousness ? Not from law 
or from justice, nor yet from the sufferings and death of Christ, 
for these according to the scheme under consideration are the 
effects of the mystical union and of imputation. The mystical 
union and imputation result simply and solely from " the pre- 
rogative of the sovereign," which is indirectly the basis of just- 
ification. But if this prerogative as a direct ground of justifi- 
cation amounts to nothing in one scheme, it can amount to no 
more as the vndireot ground of it in the other. 

I ask then, what possible influence or effect on the great 
principles of immutable law and justice can be ascribed to the 
phantasms of a mystical union and an imputed righteousness ? 
What warrant or authority, either in law or justice, has the 
lawgiver to pardon the transgressor on the ground of consider- 
ing by prerogative, things to be realities which he knows are 
not realities, rather than to pardon him arbitrarily and di- 
recS/y, in the exercise of this prerogative without the inter- 
vention of a mystical union and an imputed righteousness ? 
Will these vain and imaginary appendages to his moral ad- 
ministralion change the principles of eternal and immutable 
righteousness ? If not, then how by the gratuitous (theological) 
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aseeveration of them, can the pardon of- the transgressor ho more 
consistent with law and justice than it is in the scheme of the 
theologian of Tforwich ? Both schemes are substantially the 
same. Both r^t on one and the same hasis— that of the pi-e- 
rogative of the sovereign. Tliere can he (words only excepted) 
no reality in one scheme which is not in the other. If one 
scheme falls, the other falls. If both stand, then law and justice 
furnish not the slightest obstacle to the pardon of the trans 
gressor, which "the prerogative of the sovereign" on condition 
of repentance cannot wholly remove, and we have only to pro- 
claim the latitudinarian dogma, that Grod pai-dons the tmns- 
gi'essor of his law solely on the gi'oand of his repentance. 
Nay, worse than this if possible. For the scheme now opposed 
denies that repentance,or reformation, or any thing else can be 
the ground or condition of the exercise of the sovereign's pre- 
rogative in the act of pardon, without the antecedents of mys- 
tical union and imputation. 

But the theory of justification now under consideration is 
not only substantially the same as another which its defenders 
would earnestly reprobate, but is flagrantly opposite to every 
principle of law and justice. If we know any thing of these 
principles, we know that no perfectly obedient subject of law 
cafi. deserve its penalty. Suffering may indeed, iu some sup- 
pcraable case, be inflicted on such a subject v>Uh Ms consent. 
But it cannot be inflicted even with his consent as a legal pen- 
alty or sanction — in other words, it cannot be inflicted on such 
a subject on the principle, or under the assumption of his iU- 
desert as the ground of the infliction, No mystical union, nor 
impntation, nor any thing else on the part of a sovereign God, 
can impart iU-desert to a perfectly obedient subject of a perfect 
law. We know this with a higher degree of mental assurance 
than that with which we do or can believe that there is a per- 
fect God, and to suppose any degree of evidence which should 
disprove or contravene this knowledge of this principle, is to 
suppose the moral perfection of God to be disproved. Miracles 
are only a species of moral evidence, and this always admits of 
the possU)ilUy of the truth opposite to that which it proves. 
But that, a morally perfect being, even Chi'ist Jesus cannot be 
ill-deserving, is an intuition. For an omniscient God to regard 
or consider such a being to be ifl-deserving, is as impossible as 
it is that he should know that to be true which he knows to be 
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false ; and to treat him as such would be, and be known to be as 
gross a violation of law, and ae high-handed injustice on the part 
of an infinite as on. the part of a finite being. Unless man then 
can unknow hie necessary cognitions ; unless he can know that 
to be false which he knows to be true ; unless he can know 
that to be true which he knows to be false ; unless he can know 
that to be just which he knows to be unjr.st, he cannot but 
know that iU-desert cannot be truly affirmed of a perfectly 
obedient subject of a perfect law, and of course that such a 
being tannot be capable of bearing, de merito, the legalpenaliy 
of such law. He who asserts the contrary, only proves that 
through the want of reflection he overlooks his own knowledge. 
This is indeed no uncommon error on the part of good men, 
especially of theologians in this imperfect state. He who falls 
into this eiTor in respect to the all-perfect God in his high re- 
lation as the moral governor of men— who imputes to him in 
this relation what the human mind as a knower necessarily 
knows to be falsehood and injustice — ought to remember that 
to call evil good and good evil, to put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, is to encounter a fearful exposure, 

A more minute examination of this scheme would show 
tliat every material part of it is entirely unknown to law or 
justice — that it involves principles entirely foreign and directly 
repugnant to every principle of both, as well as utterly sub- 
versive of the Gospel plan of redemption— principles which, 
instead of pertaining to the high relation of a perfect lawgiver, 
render the conception of such a relation impossible to the 
human mind. Indeed, if we are to rely on the nec^sary 
decisions and judgments of the human intellect — without 
which we can rely on nothing as trae — then in this scheme 
these necessary decisions concerning law, j ustice, truth, equity, 
veracity, moral government, every thing which lies at the 
basis of faith, of confidence, and repose in God, are changed into 
their opposites. Law ceases to be even respectable advice; 
for the lawgiver abandons its claims by sovereign prerogative. 
Justice is converted into injustice ; for the lawgiver makes our 
sins the sins of another, and inflicts the legal penalty which is 
due only to us, on him who is perfectly holy and perfectly obe- 
dient to law as an act of justice to him I Tliis, according to 
the scheme under consideration, satisfies the perfect justice of 
the lawgiver. And thus, in his sovereignty, by imputing om' 
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ill-desert to our substitute, and inflicting on him the penalty 
■which we only deserve,hut which he is said to deserve, he ex- 
empts us from all ill-desert and from the entire legal penalty. 
But this, according to the scheme, does not meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case. The lawgiver therefore, in a mode 
equally nnauthorized, is supposed to make in the same arbi- 
trary manner the ohedience of the substitute our obedience, 
or perfect righteonsnesa ; and on the ground of this perfect 
righteousness, thus made really ours by sovereign prerogative, 
we are justified according to the principles of law and justice 
and the exactest truth of things. Sinners as we are, and de- 
serving the whole penalty of a perfect law, we do yet, by the 
metamorphoses of mystical union and imputation, come to 
•merit eternal life — acquire a right to it as our legal reward ! 

"Without pursuing for the present these details of absurdity 
and self-contradiction, I ask if this whole theory of justifi- 
cation is not the merest phantasm of the imagination instead 
of the reality of truth ? I ask if it is not most flagraatly to 
transmute the essential nature and relations of things into their 
opposites, and thus to lead the mind to conceive what it 
necessarily conceives to be true, to be false, and what it 
necessarily conceives to he false, to be true? I ask if a the- 
ology thus prodoced is entitled to a moment's consideration 
as even in the slightest degree plausible, unless the mind dis- 
ciplines itself into the belief that known phantasms are reaU- 
ties, and known realities phantasms ; that known justice and 
known injustice, known transgression of law and known ohedi- 
ence to law, known merit and demerit in law, the known moral 
perfection of God, his benevolence, goodness, justice, veracity, 
gi-ace, and mercy, when compared with their oppceites, have 
changed places ; in short, liiat every necessary conception 
which the human mind forms of what is true and what is false 
on the most momentous of all subjects, changes place with the 
necessary conception of its oppc«ite ! Can an all-perfect law- 
^ver by sovereign prerogative make et«mal truth falsehood, 
and eternal falsehood truth ? Can he by sheer despotic author- 
ity set at defiance, transmute, abolish, every principle of eternal, 
immutable rectitude, and substitute its opposite in the actual 
administration of his government ; can he by his mere sic -oolo 
make myriads of beings one being, and yet each to retain his 
personal individuality — make one perfectly holy being to 
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deserve the legal penalty due only to these sinful myriads, and 
these sinful myriads perfectly righteous by the perfect right- 
eousness of one, regard such an exploit and its effects as a re- 
ality, proceed to adjudicate the retributions of eternity on the 
basis of such ti'ansmutafions, and yet reign in the gloiy of his 
justice and in the majesty of liis authority! 

Some may tliink that to ascribe such views and opinions to 
wise and good men, demands an apology. This however, will 
be thought only by those who know too little of the history 
of theological opinions to believe such errors credible, not to 
say probable. I have no apology to make for these repre- 
sentations except my own full conviction of their truth ; I do 
not question what some may he disposed to call the smoerity, 
in their opinions, of this class of theologians ; in other words, 
tJiat they actually beheve without due reflection what they so 
often and zealously affirm, and that they will in most cases 
continue thus to believe, because this will supersede the labor 
of fm'ther reflection. 

The great desideratum is to show how law and grace can 
be reconciled — how law in every essential element can be per- 
fectly sustained and the transgressor be pardoned. 

I remark then, that the law of God's moral government, 
immutable in its high authority, its holy claim, and its riglit- 
eous sanctions, may exist in its absolute essential perfection as 
law, and tlirough an atonement cease to be a mle of judgment 
to the ti'ansgressor, and its penalty for transgression be un- 
executed, and the transgi-essor be justified. This mnst be 
admitted to be possible, or the pardon and justification of the 
transgressor nnder a perfect law would be an utter impossi- 
bility in the nature of things. 

Again : law, as appears from what has been already said, 
must be perfect in all its essential elements before it can be 
obeyed or disobeyed. 

From the mere giving or existence of a perfect law, with its 
authority and claim fully sustained by the requisite sanctions, 
cannot be determined that any subject or subjects will be 
punished, for all may obey the law ; nor that any will be re- 
warded, for all may disobey the law. Perfect law does not 
reward or punish its subjects as subjects, but only as obedient 
or disobedient. If tlie subject is obedient, the rewai"d follows 
as a matter of justice ; for the lawgiver, his kingdom, and the 
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individual subject have a right that the obedient subject be 
rewarded. If the subject be disobedient nnder a merely legal 
system, then punishment follows as a matter of justice, not be- 
cause the disobedient subject baa a right to he ptmished, and 
thus a personal claim to be punished, but because the lawgiver 
has a right, and his kingdom has a right that the disobedient 
subject be pnnished. The lawgiver is pledged from the essen- 
tial nature of bis perfect law to protect all these rights, and to 
B the objecte of these rights to their possessors so far as it 
'lim. This is the essential and the entire fmiction 
of his relation as a perfect lawgiver. Kow these rights may be 
comprised in the right of the lawgiver to the obedience of 
every subject; in the right of the obedient subject to the legal 
reward ; the right of the lawgiver to reign by sustaining the 
influence of his authority as a perfect ruler ; his right to his 
own highest blessedness as this depends on the perfect and 
universal obedience and blessedness of his kingdom, and the 
right of his kingdom to its perfect blessedness. Of all these 
rights, with their objects, there is one, and only one, of which 
it can be said it is possible to him, from the nature of the 
best system, that of a perfect moral government, perfectly to 
secure, viz., his own right to reign as a perfeet ruler. Free 
moral agents, as the subjects of a perfect moral government 
must be, must have power to disobey law, notwithstanding any 
power of tbe lawgiver to prevent their disobedience. If they 
disobey law, then the right of the lawgiver to their perfect 
and univereal obedience, bis right to his own perfect blessed- 
ness and that of his kingdom, and the right of his kingdom to 
the perfect obedience and blessedness of all, are hopelessly and 
forever violated. The objects of these rights can never be 
perfectly accomplished. ^Nothing can be substituted for the 
violation as an adequate redress of the evil done. I do not say 
that the evil canuot be redressed in some imperfect measure 
and degree. It is manifest however, that no complete or 
adequate redress for the evil can be conceived possible. To 
suppose it, is to suppose that the highest blessedness of God 
and of his kingdom should be secured by something besides tlie 
only thing which can secure it — the perfect and universal 
obedience of all his subjects. The perfect protection and 
security of these rights in their objects and ends must be 
waived, abandoned, whatever partial redress of the evil be 
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supposed. But, as I have said, there ie another of the violated 
rights, which, notwithstanding disobedience, cau be perfectly 
protected and secured ; — ^the eight of the lawgiver to keign, 
oB HJ8 ATJTHOEiTT AS A PEEEECT EULEE. This right Can be Up- 
held by the lawgiver himself, not by bis subjects. This can be 
done by him, not as some suppose, by a sovereign act of ab- 
surdity and self-contradiction, but either by the execution of 
the penalty or by an atonement which shall sustain his au- 
thority as ti-uly. 

That the moral governor's authority would, in case of trans- 
gression, be fully sustained by the execution of the legal pen- 
alty, will not be denied or doubted. In like manner if a pro- 
vision of grace, whether called an atonement, propitiation, or 
ransom, which nothing la the essential nature of law forbids, 
can be made, and which shall as perfectly sustain the authority 
of the lawgiver as the execution of the penalty, then can the 
pardon of transgression be made consistent with the perfect 
authority of the lawgiver, Thk provision made, the lawgiver 
evinces his right to reign, though every subject of his kingdom 
be in revolt. This provision made, all is done which it is 
recLuisite should be done, or which in the circumstances can 
be done, to sustain every right which the justice of the law- 
giver recLuires him to sustain. In the atonement an equivalent 
for the execution of the penalty is provided, which fully sus- 
tains his right to reign, and secures the unimpaired injluence 
of his authority. In sustaining this right and fully securing 
its object — the influence of Ms authority — he sustains bo far 
as it is possible in the nature of thmgs, every other right in the 
moral universe, and also the object of every such right. Trans- 
gi-ees!on having occuiTed, and the lawgiver ftxlly manifesting 
his perfect character and thus sustaining his authority, he sus- 
tains his own right to the obedience of every subject, though 
through the fault of disobedient subjects, he does not, as he 
cannot perfectly secure the object of this right ; he sustains 
fully the right of every obedient subject to the legal rewai'd, 
though he dora not,as he cannot secure the object of this right, 
because there is no obedient subject to receive the legal re- 
ward; he sustains his right to his own highest conceivable 
blessedness, though he does not, as he cannot secure the ob- 
ject of this right, because the perfect and universal obedience 
of his subjects is withheld ; he sustains the right of his kingdom 
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to its own highest hlessedness, thoiigli he does not,as he cannot 
secure the object of this right, because of the disobedience of 
Lis subjects on which such blessedness depends. Thus the moral 
governor sustains every right of the moral universe by sustain- 
ing hia own right to reign, i. e., his authority, and by securing 
the object of this right — the actual influence of his authority 
through an atonement — by sustaining this right of his own, 
and by securing its object tlirough an atonement, as perfectly 
as he would by rewarding a perfectly obedient, or by punish- 
ing a perfectly disobedient kingdom. 

And now if he finds good reasons for pardoning ti-ansgres- 
sion, or rather if by so doing he can accomplish a far higher 
amount of good than by any other means, then why not par- 
don, accept and save as many transgreasore on certain condi- 
tions prescribed by his wisdom and goodne^, as the greatest 
good possible for him to secure may require ? By so doing 
would his perfect moral character be concealed or impaired ? 
Plainly not, for he accomplish^ all the good he can. T^hat 
more can be done ? If less were done, who could trust, who 
adore 3 Can then his justice be impeached ? Plainly not ; for 
while he has violated no right of the pardoned transgressor, he 
has sustained and vindicated every right of his own and of his 
moral kingdom. Can his authority as a lawgiver or the 
authority of his law be questioned ? Plainly not ; for by the 
provision of an atonement he has fully sustained this authority. 
Can it be pretended that he has violated, sacrificed, abandoned 
any principle of rectitude, of truth, of justice, or goodness? 
I^ot surely in granting pardon and justification under the pro- 
vision of a perfect atonement ; for as we have seen, he appeare 
in the full glory of his rightful dominion. Not surely in jwo- 
■viding a perfect atonement, for there is no principle of recti- 
tude, of law, juatice, or truth, which forbids such a prOTision, 
nor its effect in modifying the law of a merely legal system, so 
that it shall cease to be a rule of judgment. The lawgiver in 
his law under a merely legal system, declares that wider the 
eadsbiThg system the t/ransgresam' shall die. Bat he neither de- 
clares nor says aught which implies that the particular system, 
and with it the law of the particular system, shall not be so 
changed or modified by an atonement, tliat while the sanctions 
of law remain hi full force, the specilic law itself o!' a merely 
legal system shall not cease to be a rule of judgment ; and that 
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while ths legal necessity of executing its penal eanttion in case 
of transgression sliall also cease, his right or prerogativ^e re- 
mains unimpaired to execute the legal penalty or not in any 
case of transgression, as it shall seem good in his eight. Other- 
wise the God of ti-uth could never have provided tlie atone- 
ment, nor any atonement properly so called. !Nor can it be 
pretended that the lawgiver by any influence of an atonement, 
separates from this perfect law its sanctions, or in any degree 
weakens their influence ; for how does the moral governor in 
adopting this additional expedient for the purpose of sustaining 
his authority, take away or weaken the influence of existing 
sanctions ? Is an addition a subtraction ? If an atonement 
annihilates the sanction of law, or in any way renders it unjust 
to execute the penal sanction on any transgressor, then so far 
it does not uphold but annihilates law itself. In such a ease, 
no matter how or by what means an atonement is made, 
whether it be based on a mystical union, on the imputation of 
sins or of righteousness, still it desti-oys law by separating sanc- 
tions from law, and so exempting the transgressor from a just 
exposure to penalty. Exemption from the penalty is accom- 
plished by the atonement through the annihilation of law. Tlie 
act of pai-don and justification by the lawgiver and judge is 
therefore an absurdity and an impossibility. Besides, sanc- 
tions are not only essential elements of a perfect law, and as 
such essential to its authority and its existence, whether in cer- 
tfun circumstances they are executed or not, but in ceiiain 
other circumstances eternal justice demands their execution. 
The perfectly obedient subject, if there be' such a subject, must 
according to every principle of law and justice be rewarded. 
iJ'othing can divest law of its reward for the obedient subject. 
The disobedient subject of law, according to the same principle 
of law, must without faith be punished even iinder the provis- 
ion of a perfect atonement. The certainty that the elect sinner 
wiU believe during hie probation,affeets not the ti-uth of the pro- 
position, that tffithout faith the legal penalty must be executed 
on him, which shows that the law has the same penalty accord- 
ing to its essential nature as law, which maj jvMy be inflicted 
on both the elect and non-elect, though it wUl not be inflicted 
on the former, when both shall be judged by the law of faith. 

Nor can the moral governor or his kingdom, acquire a right 
to the pai'don of even a believing transgre^or as the necessary 
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and proper effect of an atonement. Tlie atonement is not de- 
signed to create, nor can it create any new riglita. New rights 
may indirectly resnlt from it by gratuitons promise to tlie Re- 
deemer and to others ; but the atonement as such, is designed 
simply to sustain one and only one existing right, and to secure 
its object — the authority of the moral governor or his right 
to reign. There is no other existing right in case of trans- 
gression, as we have seen, whose object an atonement can 
secure. The right of the moral governor, and that of bis 
kingdomj to their own highest conceivable blessedness in re- 
spect to these objects of these rights ai-e irretrievably mari'ed 
by sin. To say when sin has taken place, that the atonement 
secures the objects of these rights in the highest possible de- 
gi-ee, and so creates rights which did not before exist,is not 
true ; for both these rights existed in absolute perfection before 
and without the provision of an atonement — the right to the 
highest possible happiness conceivable, involving in each case 
the light to the highest possible happiness in all oireuTnsiaTices 
even when sin exists, while neither of these rights can be ac- 
quired as the effect of the atonement, nor could be alienated 
without an atonement. Besides, that die lawgiver cannot ac- 
quii'e his right to pardon the transgressor as the trtie andprop^ 
effect of the atonement, is evident from another consideration. 
When the atonement as such has fully sustained the authority 
of law as it must, tliere is yet another tiling nece^ary to the 
lawgiver's right to pardon even one transgressor ; for the act 
of pardon must not only be rendered consistent with fbe au- 
thority of the lawgiver, but consistent also with the gm,wal 
good. But the pardon of the transgressor noithmi faith or per- 
sonal holiness would not be consistent, but inconsistent with 
the general good, and the lawgiver can have no right which 
is inconsistent with the general good. The atonement as such, 
therefore, cannot rrault in the right of the lawgiver to pardon 
the transgressor, but must produce its whole effect in sustain- 
ing the authority of the lawgiver. Nor can the atonement as 
such be the gi'ound of pardon, either directly or indirectly, by 
being a manifestation of the love of God to a sinful world, and 
as such a manifestation,having a reclaiming tendency or in- 
fluence ; for it is only as a complete and perfect atonement,that 
it becomes such a manifestation of love as it is, and thus ac- 
quires its reclaiming inflnence. An effect is no part of the 
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. nature of its cause. Tlie atonement then must be 
complete in its essential nature, and so fully sustain the au- 
thority of the lawgiver, or it cannot manifest the love of the 
lawgiver to siufu] men, or possess the least reforming tendency. 
Is it then said, that an atonement must be a designed substiP>2te 
for the puni^ment of the pardoned sinner ? But surely a 
perfect lawgiver can design to substitute nothing for this 
punishment except a complete and perfect atonement ; except 
that which as its full effect sustains the lawgiver's authority. 
The design thne to substitute it, cannot therefore be essential 
to its completeness or .perfection as an atonement, but must 
result solely from its completeness as an atonement. 

Nor yet — and most of all — can an atonement render it unjust, 
as some suppose, to an elect ti-ansgressor to punish him. Every 
transgr^sor, elect or non-elect, deserves to be punished, and 
therefore may be as jvsS/y punished under an atonement as 
were no atonement provided. He deserves to be punished, 
not on the ground of having the absurd light io he punished, 
but solely on the ground of having violat-ed the rights of the 
moral governor and of his kingdom — rights which are eternal 
and immutable, and which, with one grand exception, God's 
right to reign — a right protected by God, and not by the trans- 
gressor — are eternally fnistrated in their objects by transgres- 
sion, Wor can the transgressor be supposed to acqnii-e, as' the 
effect of an atonement merely, the absurd right to be exempted 
from tlie legal penalty, according to any principle of law or 
justice. To suppose this, is to suppose that as the effect of an 
atonement merely, he acquires and sustains some new personal 
relation to law, to justice, and to tlie general good, which 
renders his exemption from punishment his due; for no being, 
except on the ground of such a relation, can possess a right to 
any blessing as his due. To exempt one then from a deserved 
penalty who has a right to aueh exemption, is not an act of 
pardon or forgiveness, but an act of rendering to him what is 
kia diie, what can be justly claimed on his part, what cannot 
be withheld from him without flagrant injustice to him; in a 
word, it is an act of justice. Thus to exempt one from a de- 
served penalty who has a rigM to the exemption, is to exempt 
from punishment one who ought injxtstioe to be punished, and 
who ought not in justice to be punished — who deserves to be 
punished, and does 7wt deserve to be punished — the doing of 
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which doiies all power and all prerogative. Besides, the trans- 
gressor can deserve pmusbment simply and solely on the 
ground that the rights of the Inoi'al governor, and the rights 
of his kingdom — rights which in their very nature are immu- 
tahle and eternal — that th^e must with one exception remain 
violated hy the transgressor, and be thns frnstrated in their ob- 
jects for evermore. He has done this deed. He has done what 
he could to frustrate every right of the moral nniverse, and. to 
fill this universe with the woes of sin instead of the joys of per- 
fect and univei'sal holiness : he had succrasfully accomplished 
the result, had not God by atonement and grace , interposed 
his influence to prevent the dire catastrophe. And now can 
ill-desert be separated from such an act or from its author? 
Can the relation of the cause to its effect be separated from the 
former ? Can these momentous rights of God and of his king- 
dom, thus irretrievably and eternally fiTJStrated in their objects 
by the transgressor, be looked upon in their ruins, known and 
thought of by himself and by every rational and knowing being, 
and the ill-desert of such a deed not he necessarily and infalli- 
bly known by all to hQ/cfreverms^cmible fromitsperpetrator? 
Can such a moral being become sinless, free from ill-desert in 
the sight of God, of man, of truth? Not while he is immortal. 
El-desert once incurred by the act of the transgressor, is not an 
appendage wliich can be laid aside or separated from his act, 
ITiis is admitted by the doctrine of imputed sin. And if it can- 
not be separated from the act, no more can it fee from the actor. 
The act when done is in its nature and tendency,and as a cause 
of its actual effect, all in ill-desert that it ever can be. It 
cannot be changed by being made a lees evil than it is ; and 
however the full effect of the act in the destruction of all rights 
is restricted and limited by the interposition of the lawgiver, 
the ill-desert of the act or of the actor is not thereby eitlier 
lessened or taken away. For a perfect atonement enthrones 
law and the lawgiver, not by rendering it unjust to punish, 
but by rendering it not im^tist, that is, consistent with justice 
to pardon the transgressor. Thus the sanctions of God's law, 
the teiTors of his justice, and the withering abhorrence of his 
lioliness for sin, in their unobscured and awfid manifestation, 
are combined with the full effulgence of his love and mercy in 
all their attractions and charms to a revolted world. These are 
the wonders of the cross. It is this vision of God which will 
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make the iieaven of t!ie redeemed. The ill-desert of sin will 
not be regarded as a tiling tliat was and is not, nor jet for- 
gotten or untbought of, in one note of tbat song to the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne — much less will a right to 
pardon and eternal life be claimed in that song. Will that 
persecutor and blasphemei', that chief of sinners who said, 
" God forbid that I should glory, save in the ci'oss of Chiist ;" 
and again, " By the grace of God I am what I am ;" and again, 
" I count all UiiD^ but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Chnst Jesus my Loi-d ;" will this man whose life as aji 
apostle was one halleluiah of praise to his Kedeemer here on 
earth, forget this song on his tbi'one above ? Will he ever for- 
get Ms pi'esent Ul-deseit, or deny that the justice of God as a 
lawgiver might cast him down from his throne to the doom be 
deserves? Can such theology be in heaven? The claim of 
right to heaven's reward, no matter on what it were fonnded, 
would chill and break every heart and cause the praises of 
redeeming love to cease. !No' mystical union, no imputation 
of sins and of righteousness, no works of law, no legal right- 
eousness, will be set to music in that world. Sinners there 
appreciate the mercy which confers eternal life on those who 
draerve eternal death. They wish not to forget their ill-d^ert. 
It is the cherished remembrance of it, with its contrition, which 
inspires their gratitude,' their joys and their praises; nor would 
heaven be heaven to them, could they not cast their crowns 
at the feet of Him " on whose bead are many crowm."* 

In confirmation of our present leading proposition, that the 
law of God is immutable in its sanctions, much more might be 
said on tlie authority of the Scriptures. Indeed the proof meets 
us as it were in eveiy part of the sacred volume. It is so va- 
rious, so multiform, and so obviously decisive, that while it 
would be tedious, it is quite unnecessary to attempt any exhi- 
bition of it in its particular forms and fullness. What I further 
propose at present, is in a brief way to call attention to some of 
the more striking facts of God's providence, in which he must 

" Contritiou on the part of a sinner against God ia ao fit, ao appropriate, so 
baooming, and therefore so grateful to the mind, that it is absolatelj necessary 
to his highest happineas. Having sinned, it ia Impossible in the 3iatnre of things 
tbSit he should be happy In the highest degree poaaible to him without coiktvi- 
tion. The heaven of the sinner ia eaiphatica!ly the contrition of grateful love, 
everunder the smile of God, singing "Unto Him fJiat loved us and washed ua 
from our sins in his own blood." 

Voi,, 11,-8 10 
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be viewed as having begun tlie execution of the penal sanction 
of his law. 

Man then at his creation was placed under law by his 
Maker, with the sanctions of eternal life and eternal death,* 
This law as a perfect rule of action, involved nothing less in 
requirement than tliat spirit of loyalty which is due to the all- 
perfect Being from creatures made in hie own image, and of 
couree was nothing less than what our Saviour has called "the 
FiEST AHD GBEAT COMMANDMENT OF THE LAW." This law, Con- 
sidered as a perfect rule of action, was virtually given to God's 
entire moral creation, and of coui-se thus given as the law of 
requirement to the whole race of human beings, as binding on 
them from the commencement of their future moral and ac- 
countable existence. God however, had in liis high counsels 
determined not only that our first parents should be tlie pro- 
genitors of a numerous race, but also that this whole race 
should become the subjects of this perfect rule of action from 
the commencement of their moral agency and commence their 
moral character by transgressing tliis perfect law. Our first 
parents had no sooner transgressed this perfect law than the 
promise of redemption was revealed, and they and the whole 
race of their descendants were placed under an economy of 
mercy — an economy under which the latter were to commence 
not only their moral relations to their Malter but also their 
moral character in sin. Was then the perfect law of God re- 
pealed, or its essential sanctions separated from it? Was it 
thus annulled as an authoritative rule of action by grace ? 
"Was the law as law impaired in its essential perfection and 
force, so that the transgressor aside from grace was not fully 
exposed to its penalty? Then were grace in redemption a 
solecism — a redemption from a legal penalty when there was 
no such penalty which could be executed. Redemption then 
necessarily implies a law with a penalty, which from tlie very 
nature of law must be executed on every transgressor, unless 
its execution be prevented by his compliance with the con- 
dition of pardoning mercy. 

And now how prominently and impressively is all this pre- 
sented throughout the whole patriarchal history! Who had 
not transgressed the law of God ? Not one. Who was de- 
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livei'ed from its fearful penalty ? Abel, Enoch, Noali, Abra- 
ham, Lot— those and those only who in faUh offered sacrifice 
to God, emblematical of the real and all-sufficient atonement 
of tlie promised seed— tlie Son of God. "What became of all 
other men % Let the deluge answer which engulfed a world ; 
let the tempest of fire which destroyed the cities of the plain. 
These according to Ohi-ist and his apostles, were ensamples 
" suffering the vengeance of eternal fire."* Thus in the begin- 
ning of this world's history, the actual execution of the legal 
penalty of sin has been averted from those only who by faith 
have relied on the great sacrifice of redemption, while the exe- 
cution of this penalty has been begun before the eyes of men 
in all those innumerable cases in which temporal death in 
God's vindictive judgments has been known to come upon men 
in their sins. And now is there no penalty as a legal sanction 
pertaining immutably to God's law — penalty which can be 
averted from the transgressor only by accepting the great 
sacrifice of redemption, with the acknowledgment of the just 
desert of that penalty? Is the law of God as law—^ do not 
say as a particular hmd of law — ^modified in the least respect ; 
especially is it not distinctly, and as it were in fact sensibly 
manifest, enthroned in its full authority by its essential penal 
sanction \ And if we follow the history of God and of man in 
this world as given by revelation, from the calling of Abraham, 
in the deliverance of his descendants from Egypt, in the giving 
to Israel of the law on Mount Sinai, and in his administration 
of this law itself as their national king- and national deity; 
or rather if we view this theocracy as a system representing 
God's moral government over men as moral bein^ — for other- 
wise it is nothing but a system of beggarly elements— what do 
we find in this Mstoiy of God and man but God in sensible 
manifestation, presenting himself constantly, almost exclusively, 
in the premature temporal death of men as transgressors of the 
Mosaic law, by war, by famine, by pestilence, every instance 
of which stands forth as an instance of vindictive wrath, of 
death in sin— eternal death ?f These things were done through 

o Christ has dearly taught tho general principle that all the signal judgraonts 
of God which plainly overtake men in the form of temporal death, for their sins 
and in tkdr aim, are the hegun execution of the legal penalty of sin. Thus in. 
Luke, liii, 15. be enforces the doctrine by an appeal to feicts 1 

f Vide aubsequent leotares on Legal Penalty. 
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many, many long centuries — done not only in tlie view of Is- 
rael, but of all the nations of men. If now we pass to tlie 
righteous judgment of God in the destniction of this people 
who cruciiied their Messiah — the most signal expression of 
wrath which God ever made in this world, and view it as we 
mtist, the beginning of his vindictive wrath never to end — 
what do we find hut God revealing himself by facts manifest 
to sense, in the execution of the penalty of his law on impeni- 
tent and nnbeheving men ? And now in view of these facts, 
will it be pretended that the penalty of God's law is sepai-ated 
or separable from it, so long as it is law in its essential nature? 
Nothing plainly has separated the penalty of the law from the 
law itself in respect to those on whom this very penalty is 
executed. Has any thing produced this effect in respect to 
those who as a further effect, are exempted from this evil 
through grace ? This implies that the evil as a legal penalty, 
is in respect to this class, separated from the law before their 
exemption from the evU. Of course such are not exempted 
from the penalty of law, but from an evil which had before 
been but has now ceased to be a penalty of law. Tliey are 
not pardoned; they are not forgiven; they are not justified 
according to any principles of law, for the law has been anni- 
hilated in its sanctions, and of course wholly annihilated that 
they may be exempted from what was once its just penalty, 
but is so no longer in respect to tliem. No matter on what 
supposed grounds or reasons this is done — whether by mystical 
union, by imputation, by atonement, by faitli, by any one or 
all these combined — if by the separation of the penalty of law 
from law itself, the transgressor is exempted from this evil, he 
is not and cannot be said to be exempted from a legal penalty, 
for there is no legal penalty from which exemption is conceiv- 
able, but forgiveness, remission, pardon, justification hy grace 
in respect to a transgressor of law, are words without meaning. 

But it cannot be necessary to dwell longo: on this subject. 
Any view of God's sovereignty, of mystical union, of imputa- 
tion or atonement, which separates from God's perfect law its 
penal sanction in r^peet to a transgi'essor, annihilates tliat law 
for the transgressor's benefit. 

Here too it might be shown that the whole system of re- 
demption as reveled in the Gospel in all its grace and mercy, 
is according to this view of law wholly subverted. T"or what 
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can be plainer tlian that if by some mysterious, unheard-of 
maneuver or proc^s,a lawgiver could and should, in his sov- 
ereignty, constitute in reality and truth a multitude of disobe- 
dient subjects of his law, and anotlier sinless or perfectly obe- 
dient subject of his law, ome moeal person, so that tlie moral 
character, and with it all the legal relations of the former s& 
transgressors should cease to be theirs and become those of the 
obedient subject, and so further,that the moral character of the 
latter, and with it all his legal relations as a perfectly obedient 
subject, should cease to be his and become those of the trans- 
gre^ors — X ask if these things were done, where would be the 
grace, the mercy, the forgiveness, the pardon, the gratuitous 
juBtiflcation of the Gospel? So far as acts of grace and mercy 
to the ti'ansgressor are concerned, these consist in some sov- 
ereign acts of necromancy called constituting a mystical union, 
imputation — justly and on grounds of ill-desert, inflicting legal 
penalty on a perfectly obedient siibject, by which all personal 
sins and ill-deserfc of the transgi-essor cease to be his own and 
become another's, and all the perfect personal obedience and 
merit of another become his. Here cease the acts of grace 
and mercy toward the transgressor. "What more grace or 
mercy does he need ? What more ai'C possible in his case ? 
But in all this there is no forgiveness or remi^ion of sins, no 
pardon, no gratuitous justification, nor yet the least prepara- 
tion or ground for the possibility of either, but only a prepara- 
tion for him who was once a transgressoa-, to come free from 
all ill-d^ert, all guilt, aU just exposure to legal penalty, free 
fi'om sin and perfectly obedient to law,and demand as matter of 
absolute right and justice, on the ground of pereoual merit, the 
acceptance and favor of the lawgiver. Is this pardoning or 
fffrgimmy iniquity ? Is any such use of language to be found 
in Hebrew, Greek or Latin — in any human language ? Did a 
human being ever ask God or another human being to pardon 
his offense or his sin, meaning that it should be done by the 
process of mystical union, imputation, and by so giving liim a 
personal claim — a claim de ^nerito, a claim of right and justice — 
to favor on the ground of his absolute faultiness and the fulfill- 
ment of every obligation % Is this "justifying the migodly ?" 
Is this being justified /rei% by bis graoe, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus % Or is it the subversion of tlie 
entire system of grace and mercy revealed in the Gospel ? 
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Having, in the preceding section, considered the law of God 
as immutable in its authority, its claim, its sanctions, I now 
propose to consider it — 

Sect. 2. — As a rule of action, and not a rule of judgment. 

My proposition may be more fully stated tlms : That the 
word law, when allied ■m the mminer now under considera- 
tion, though used m the Sei'ifptures to denote God's rule of ac- 
tion, rehiring of men thei/f whole duiy, is never m this a§pli- 
cation used to d^enote the rule of judgtrvent. 

Error in respect to this pai-t of the subject, has, I apprehend, 
been a source of other errore, and on this account requires cor- 
rection. In many, not to say in most of thc«e languages into 
which the Scriptures have been translated, as well as in that in 
which the New Testament was written, the word law may be 
said to denote a ruZe of Judgment ae wM as an authoritative 
9ide of action. This may be said to be the common and proper 
meaning of the word with all nations except the Hebrews. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at, that one peculiarity in the 
Hebrew use of the word should be overlooked by at least many 
of the ti-anslators and expounders of the sacred writings. In- 
deed, it is diflicult, if not impossible, in some cases to avoid 
conceiving and speaking of the law of God's moral government 
over men, without conceiving it as unmodified by an economy 
of grace. In this use the word denotes — and for aught I see, 
is and must be used to denote for certain necessary purposes — 
a universal, authoritative rule of action and of judgment to 
its subjects; thus requiring of them all that which as moral 
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beings tliey ought to do, as the only condition of acceptance 
and favor on the part of the lawgiver. This I shall find it 
convenient to speak of 'as law in the classio sense of the word, 
or in other forms of langiiage which shall distingnish it from 
law as including an economy of grace. The reality of such a 
law, in this full and precise meaning, must be admitted. Its 
comprehensive nature, what it is not and what it is, I have 
attempted largely to unfold in preceding lectures. INor can 
we even form any just or adequate conception of an econ- 
omy of grace, without forming this conception of law under 
euch a system of moral government aa that which, without an 
economy of grace, would and must exist over the moral crea- 
tion of God. 

This law of God's mo.ral government, as both a rule of action 
and of judgment, is the law of benevolent action— that law 
which the Saviour calls (not law, but) " the firet and great 
comma/ndment of the law." " The second," as he tells ne, " is 
lite unto it." These for certain purposes may be distinguished 
from each other as he has distinguished liiem. They may also 
be understood as one ; the former as including in all ordinary 
cases the latter, together with such particular precepts for the 
regulation of suboi-dinate acts and doings as in tho variablo 
circnmstanees of men become right and wrong, though, as be- 
fore explained, never morally right and wrong. Under this 
law, God, as we have seen, placed oxu- first parents in Paradise, 
requiring obedience to the first and great commandment, in 
instituting the holy rest and worship of the Sabbath, and obe- 
dience to the second in their social relations ; while the positive 
prohibition, which they violated, bespoke his supreme and 
rightful sovereignty, and was clothed, as were the others, with 
all the majesty of law as a nile of action and a nile of judg- 
ment, sustained by eternal sanctions. 

But here the question arises. Is this rule of action and of 
judgment— this law of God's moral government — in this fnll 
meaning, ever called law, or spoken of as an actually existing 
law of God, in the Scriptures ? I admit and maintain that 
enough is said of it in the Scriptures to unfold its nature and 
import, and to render proper the application to it of the word 
law, in this most absolute or fullest import. (Vide Gen. ii. 16 ; 
iii, 11 ; Kom. v. 14 ; 1 Tim. ii. 14.) The formal enactment in 
Gen. ii. 16, and the sentence, " unto condemnation," after its 
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traDsgresaion, tliough not a seatence dooming our iirst 
and their posterity to bear the full penalty threatened, are de- 
cisive that our first parents were placed under this rule as a 
law in the most absolute sense of the word. The reason that 
it is never expre^ly called law aa an existing reality, is not 
that it ceased to be an authoritative rule of action to men ; nor 
that men by transgression did not deserve its full penalty ; nor 
that witliout redemption through the promised seed they must 
not incur such a doom. But I would ask, whetlier the reason 
of thisi fact may not be this : that this rule of action and of 
judgment was no longer what it had been to Adam before his 
apostasy, nor what it would be to bis descendants were they 
to live and act under a merely legal system, but that as a rule 
of judgment, in all its fearfnlness, it was superseded by that of 
the Gospel ? (Kom. ii. 16 ; John, iii. 18 ; Heb. xii. 18 ; John, v. 
23, S? ; 2 Thess. i. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 11.) Was it not of high prac- 
tical importance to divest ,the minds of sinful men of the 
thought, that they were in the absolute sense under this law as 
a rule of judgment, and to convince them that "there is for- 
giveness with God, that he may be feared ?" Would this have 
been easily accomplished, had this law been held np to human 
contemplation as a rule of judgment ? Has it not ever been 
difficult to possess the human mind of the idea that a rule of 
action is not necessarily also a rule of judgment? 

Whatever opinion we may form upon these points, it seems 
quite undeniable that the word la/w, since the fall of man and 
the promise of the Redeemer, cannot be used in divine revela- 
tion to denote the law of God's moral government as an ac- 
tually existuig mle of judgment to this sinful world. The rea- 
son is, that this law is not nor can it be a ride of judgment 
nnder an economy of grace. 

On this point let me not be misunderstood. I am not saying 
that the whole world are not, and have not always been, under 
the law of God's moral government as a nde of acUon. Aa 
eueh a rule— as a requirement of what ought to be done — it is 
a rule of constant, universal, unchangeable, and eternal obliga- 
tion upon every subject of God's moral dominion. Nor is this 
all that can with truth nor all that need be said of it. Itie 
such a mle that all men, having transgressed it, are already 
under its just condemnation; so far under its condemnation, 
that if tried by it and judged by it and by nothing else, they 
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would aad must be actually condetnned, and sentenced to bear 
its full penalty. Such a result must follow such a ti-ial that 
the aiithority of the law might be sustained. But there has 
been no such trial of any human being, nor any necessity for 
it. The authority of this law, which is its whole influence, has 
been, as we have seen, fully preserved and established by tlie 
great propitiation of the Son of God. (Rom, iii. 31.) 

While then it is conceded that aU men are thus under the 
law of God's moral government ; under it ae a mle of action 
with unimpaired obligation ; imder it as imparting a knowledge 
of sin and just condemnation ; under it as a rule of judgment 
so far that they must be doomed to bear its full penalty, unless 
deliverance comes from some other source than the law itself; — 
it is still maintained that they are not under it as a rule of judg- 
ment, according to which on the great day of account their 
final allotment is to be fixed. If this were so then none can 
be justified or saved ; for he who is judged and sentenced ac- 
cording to this law, and who has ti'ansgressed it as all men 
have, must bear its penalty. Nor will it be pretended, at least 
by any Protestant, that this law is a rule of judgment to be- 
lievers—to them who obey the Gospel. For then how cau 
they be justified ? Is it then a rule of judgment to unbelievers 
— to them who do not obey the Gospel ? But where do the 
Scriptures teach that unbehevers are to be judged and con- 
demned on the last day, by the law of God's moral govern- 
ment ? How does this comport with the Saviour's declaration, 
" He that believeth not is condemned already" [not because 
he has disobeyed the law], "because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God?" Besides, is any thing 
more plainly taught in the Scriptures than that all men, Jew 
and Gentile, shall be judged on the final day according to 
the Gospel "i (Rom. ii. 16.) 'Sov does this imply that the un- 
believing are not under condemnation for the sin and guilt of 
ti-ansgressing the law of God's moral government, so far as they 
can be without the final and decisive act of the judge; nor 
that they will not as unbeUevers be actually doomed to bear 
the penalty of this law, when tried and sentenced by the 
Gospel. Surely the Gospel exempts no unbelieving transgres- 
sor of this law from the execution of its penalty. All men 
come to the judgment-seat in the common character of trans- 
gressors of this law, condemned by it as law, self-condemned, 
8= 12 
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not to be convicted of their transgression by trial, but knowing 
tbat they are worthy of the death which is the legal penalty. 
Every mouth ia stopped with an overwhelming sense of guilt, 
and the way fully prepared without trial, or judgment, or sen- 
tence, for the execution of the legal penalty. For aught that 
appears from the Scriptures, God (were there no other fact to 
be decided except that men are transgressors of this law) might 
execute its penalty without a judgment-day, and still sufficiently 
manifest his justice. Or if not, if there wotdd be a necessity 
that all should be tried by the violated law as a rule of judg- 
ment, then all must be condemned to bear its penalty. To say 
otherwise, or to say all that can with truth be said in the pres- 
ent case, viz., that thus tried by the law,all must be doomed to 
bear its penalty, unless as tried by the Gospel also, they shall 
be exempted from this penalty, is to say that this law is not 
the rule of judgment by which their final allotment is to be 
determined. 

Indeed, how can this law be the rule of judgment to any ? 
In respect to all men, with the common character of transgres- 
sors of this law and the common condition of just exposure to 
its penalty, the sentence of the law is suspended by a gracious 
economy, or rather has been so set aside, that the connection 
between transgression and punishment may be dissolved by 
the subject's own act, and that not a human being need be 
fixed in his final allotment by this law m a rule of judgment. 
Another probation tlian tliat under law as a rule of judgment 
has been instituted for all, and another trial than that accord- 
ing to law awaits all under a provision of grace, which nothing 
can annul. The judge cannot condemn and so doom a ti-ans- 
grcssor of this law to bear its penalty, according to this law as 
a rule of judgment, without contravening his own ordinance of 
grace. The final question is then, not what saith the violated 
law to all transgressors as a rule of judgment. It has already 
said one and the same thing concerning all. It has given to all 
the knowledge of sin and of merited condemnation, and so 
stopped every mouth. Its decision in respect to men is so far 
final and needs no repetition. But does the Gospel assume in 
its provisions and proffers of grace, that this law has thus actu- 
ally condemned any? What then is its redemption (3 Peter, 
ii. 1) provided for all men ? Besides, if this law has actually 
condemned any as sinners, it has actually condemned all; and 
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what then is that Goapel wliich with its provisions of grace is 
to be preached to every creature ? 

Is it here said that none will be condemned at last, except 
those who have transgressed this law ? True ; but how does 
this prove that any will be judged by this law, and condemned 
because they have transgressed it, when all through grace 
may escape such a trial and its doom ; and when not one can 
or will be thus condemned, nor condemned at all, except he 
disbelieves the Gospel, or at least the proffered grace of God 
to both Jew and Gentile ? Surely the fact of ti-ansgressing law 
decides nothing in respect to any, either for justification or 
sanctiflcation, and therefore decides nothing concerning the 
future allotment of men as transgressors of law. On the con- 
trary, the final decision of the Saviour of the world has fixed 
the terms of hfe and death once for all : " He that believoth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that beHeveth not shall 
be damned." What can be plainer than that the final, the 
determining question in respect to each transgi-essor of this law 
— a question on the decision of which the eternal issue wholly 
depends— is, has he believed the Gospel or has he not, has he 
obeyed the Gospel or has he not ? If he has, the nou-execu- 
tion of the legal penalty being conditioned on his believing is 
arrested — averted ; and he being tried and judged is also justi- 
fied according to the Gospel — that is, according to the prin- 
ciples of a gracious economy. If he has not, the execution of 
the legal penalty being conditioned on his unbelief, is not ar- 
rested or averted, and he being tried and judged is condemned 
according to the Gospel. And now what is the determining 
cause or reason of the justification of the one ? Plainly his 
faith in the Gospel ! What is the determining cause or reason 
of tlie condemnation of the other ? Plainly his disbelief of the 
Gospel ! Had the believer not believed, he had been con- 
demned. Had the unbeliever believed, he had been just 
ified. 

Is it said that no transgressor of law can be doomed to 
bear its penalty unless he be tried, judged, and condemned 
according to law ? But the Gospel proceeds on the opposite 
assumption — that the transgressor of law must bear the legal 
penalty, unless he be delivered from it when tried and judged 
accoring to the Gospel. Besides, the law itself demands no 
such trial or process as that now supposed for the specified 
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pui'pose. It demands no execution of its penalty to uphold its 
authority, which is the only conceivable reason for demanding 
it. The atonement of the Son of God upholds its authority in 
absolute perfection, and thus wholly removes tlie necessity for 
this legal process by removing every reason for it. The end or 
object of a trial is, not to determine who can and who cannot 
be justified consistently with the authority, and with all the 
principles of law, for all can be ; but to determine who can, 
and who cannot be justified consistently with other interests of 
benevolence — interests with which the justification of the sinner 
becomes consistent by his faith or personal holiness. On this 
condition the Gioapel proclaims a complete amnesty to all men 
in respect to legal penalty ; and the question is, whether being 
as every one is a transgressor of the law, when judged as he 
must he according to the Gospel, he shall he condemned by 
the Gospel * If so, the law takes its couree, and the trans- 
gressor has to bear the deserved penalty of the law with the 
superadded curee of the Gospel. !N"or is thei-e any otlier way 
or mode in which he can be sentenced to hear the penalty of 
the law ; for if we suppose him to he judged by the law and 
convicted of being a transgressor of law, still he could not be 
doomed to heai' its penalty without being also tried and judged 
by the Gospel, and thus being convicted of having rejected 
the Gospel by unbelief, and in this way only inciuTing the 
penalty of the law. 

While all men are then under the law of God's moral govern- 
ment as a perfect rule of moral action, and while none can 
escape its just penalty except by faith in the Gospel, they are 
not under it as a rule of judgment by which their future allot- 
ment is to be determined. If these things are so, it follows 
that the word lav> can never be used in the Scriptiires to denote 
the law of God's moral government as both a rule of action 
and of judgment. 

Again, it may be said, as it often has been, that when the 
subject of God's law transgresses that law, he falls at once 
under iXs just condemnation, or that he is at once condemned 
by the law. Such forms of language are often used by theolo- 
gians. But is not such language very equivocal — is it not 
often used in one meaning and then in another meaning by 
the same writer, without his being aware of the fact — and hence 
often used in a meaning in which in its proper meaning it is 
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not trne? K tlien it mean that the traasgressor of law is 
jiiatly condemned by the law, bo far as he can be without tlie 
act of the judge condemning him to bear the penalty of the 
law ; or that he is exposed, so far as any principle of law is 
concerned, to a just or merited condemnation by the judge ; 
or that judged and sentenced according to law, he must be 
condemned to bear ita penalty, the trnth of this I have already 
conceded. But if it mean that the transgressor of law is, ac- 
cording to law, necessai'ily and hopelessly condemned to bear 
its penalty, so that through an adequate atonement there can 
be no authorized hope of escaping the penalty, or so that the 
proffer of pardon may not instantly follow the act of transgres- 
sion — this I deny, as contrary to tie revealed fact in the case 
of our firet parents, and of all their surviving descendants. 
According to one of these meanings of the language, if true 
there can be no economy of grace, while the truth of the otlier 
is the only possible ground of such an economy. The differ- 
ence in these meanings of language is then of fundamental im- 
portance. That use of it in which one meaning in the mind of 
a writer is confounded with the other, or that in which the 
two meanings specified are not precisely distinguished, is only 
to begin and end in confusion of thought respecting one of the 
most material truths on the subject. And yet how few of one 
large class of commentators on Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
especially on the 5th chapter, have not either confoimded the 
two meanings of this form of language, or rather used it to 
mean the act of God condemning men actually to bear the 
penalty of his law ! If this be so, of what avail is redemption 
by the Son of God? 

Let us now look at the various dispensations of God toward 
the human race at different periods. From the apostasy of 
man and the promise of a Redeemer, we find in all the Scrip- 
tures no formal express promvilgation of the law of God's moral 
government as a rule of judgment to this sinful world, During 
the whole patriarchal dispensation, that is, from Adam to 
Moses (Rom. v. 14), we find Revelation silent in respect to 
this law, even as a inile of action, and of course as a rule of 
judgment. We find sin abounding as the transgression of this 
law, and its prevalence recognized in tlie severity of divine 
judgments, or rather in the execution of its penalty begun in 
the destruction of the world by a deluge, and afterward of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah by firo and brimstone (Jnde, ver. T). And 
yet how impressively in both cases is the great tnith of Gospel 
grace unfolded ! Highteous Noah and his family ai-e safe in 
the ark ; righteons IjOt is delivered in the overthrow of the 
cities of the plains, and had there been ten righteous there, i, e., 
righteous hy faith, these cities had not been destroyed. Here 
then is a revelation of the doctrine of justification by faith — of 
the relation of the " obedience of faitli" in averting the wrath 
and securing the favor of God. "We find sin also — sin as the 
transgression of law — not less truly recognized by all the gen- 
eration of the righteous, as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, &c., 
especially in their "offerings and burnt-offerings for sins." 
We find various divine commands and directions for the regu- 
lation of human conduct, but no full, formal, promulgation of 
tho law of God's moral government. Still, we find sin and the 
knowledge of sin as meriting condemnation, ever distinctly rec- 
ognized. But we find so far as the language of Eevelation is 
concerned, not the law of God's moral government presented 
as the rule of judgment, but instead and prominently, the 
placability and the mercy of God to the guilty. We find this 
law clearly implied as a rule of action and duty for men as 
moral beings, who had transgi-essed it — a law according to 
which tliey might he Justly judged aiidLJusib/ condemned ; but 
we find even for such beings, not a rule of judgment in this 
law, but a rule of judgment provided by grace — ^provided in 
" the law of faith," and the question of man's acceptance or 
condemnation to be, not whether he has transgressed the law of 
God's moral government, but whether he has obeyed the law 
of faith. In a word, we find clearly implied the perfect law of 
God's moral government in all ite authority and influence as a 
rule of action, and we also find an economy of grace. The latter 
implies sin as the transgression of the former, but wholly pre- 
cludes it as a rule of judgment 

Accordingly, if we now advert to the most signal event under 
this dispensation — the calling of Abraham, and especially to 
the covenant (Gal. iii. 8) which God made with this father of 
the faithful — we find no promulgation of the law of God's moral 
government, but the economy of grace more fully disclosed 
in the import of its conditions, in the superiority of its typical 
priesthood, and in the riches of its grace : in the import of its 
condition, for the patriarch's faith is counted for righteous- 
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nesa (Gen. xv. 6*) ; in the superiority of its typical priesthood, 
for the name of the priest is " Itmig of righteousness ;" in the 
riches of its grace, for its promise is, " I will be a God to thee, 
and to thy seed after thee." I cannot but here remark, how di- 
vinely fitted was this method of God's revealing himself to 
men, to lead them to a compliance with the conditions of his 
gracious covenant. Instead of the formal promulgation of law 
with its sanctions of reward and penalty, and thus destroying 
hope through conscious guilt, or fostering self-righteonsness 
through the perversion of human pride, that law was known 
at most as a rule of action written on the conscience, and 
through tlie execution of its penalty by terrible judgments on 
men in their sins, who by faith might have averted this issue. 
God too, was ever making abundant and decisive manifestar 
tions of his tender mercy to men but imperfectly good — men 
who, though justly deserving condemnation by law, became 
righteous by repentance and faith. How could the wicked 
expect to escape the judgment of God? If they did, how must 
they brave the peculiar terrors of the merciful dispensation of 
Gfld by despising the riches of his goodness, and after their 
hardness and impenitent heart treasure up wrath against tlie 
day of wrath ! 

"We now pass to another signal change in God's dispensa- 
tion — a change wrought not by abrogating the Abrahamic 
covenant or abating aught from its provisions or promises of 
grace, but by introducing another covenant founded on far in- 
ferior promises. The descendants of Abraliam with the rest of 
the world are now wholly given to idolatry. They have been 
long in Egypt, and are thoroughly Egyptianized. The designs 
and efforts of God's mercy and grace toward them are appar- 
ently baffled, but they are not abandoned. He delivers them 
from the bondage into which he had carried them for their 
sins, and by his outstretched arm conducts them through the 
Eed Sea and the wilderness to Mount Sinai. Here he makes 
with them another covenant (a i5(a&qK;; — i/nstUuUori), and under 

o The condition in Gen. svli. 1, is, " Walk before toe and be thou perfect." 
The precept, as I suppose, iDUst be understood to inculcate not absolute but a 
relative perfection — or perfection as related to the end for which it is required. 
Thus Abraham was required to be a sincere believer — to obey ■' the \a,w of ffuth" — 
to be what he must ba, to be accepted mid blessed of God through grace. (Vide 
Eph. iv. 13 ; Phill. iii. 15.) 
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it as a peculiar system, separates this people froju all otiier 
nations in the land of Canaan, and perpetuates their existence 
as a nation with various revolutions and changes, until it had 
, the high purpose of introducing the reign of tJieir 
'i over them and over the world. 

This system, as we have seen, was a theocracy — a system of 
national government, of which God was the national king and 
tutelary deity, adopted with the comprehensive design of re- 
covering this people from polytheism, and of representing the 
higher system revealed to Abraham, which it could not disan- 
nul — the system of God's mora! government over men as moral 
beings under an economy of grace. Here I have occasion only 
to call to your remembrance two important thin^. The one 
is, that God in establishing this theocracy and assuming tlie 
relation of the national ting of Israel, did, like every other na- 
tional ting, as became him, require a spirit of loyalty on the 
part of his subjects — i, e.,he clearly revealed the perfect law of 
his moral government as the rale of action, though not as a 
inile of judgment. The other is, that as a representative sys- 
tem it taught that God, with the authority of the law of his 
moral government unimpaired, was still administering that 
government under a gracious economy, so that with nothing 
abated of this law as a rule of duty, there wae yet another rule 
of judgment for men revealed in the c'ovenant made with 
Abraham and his seed forever, even " the law of faith." 

Thus we see, that in all the dispensations of God toward men, 
the law of his perfect moral government has since the apostasy 
been so modified by an economy of grace, that while its force 
of obligation is not weakened, it has not lost one iota of its au- 
thority or influence as a rule of action, while its penalty will 
be executed on every unbeliever when judged by the Gospel ; 
stiU, not this law, but the Gospel, wiU be the rule of judgment 
to this sinful world on the last day. In accordance with these 
tilings, we find, that whUe the only rule, which is both a rule 
of action and of judgment to men, is in the Scriptm'es called 
law — " the law of faith" — the only possible rule of judgment, 
and therefore of justifying and condemning sinful men under 
an economy of grace, — the word law is never applied in the 
Scriptures to the law of God's moral government over men as 
moral beings, to denote an existing rule of action and of judg- 
ment. 
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Sect. 3. — ^The proposition next to be maintained is, that the 
law of Qod m rehiring obedience proMiits disobedience, and 
in^ohihUmg disobedience regw/res dbedi&iice. The importance 
of presenting this as an e^ential principle of law does not 
arise from the unobvious trutii of the principle, nor from any 
want of its admission in practical life, so much as from the as- 
sumption and use of the opposite principle in theology. Who 
hut theologians have ever ^longht that a subject of law could 
be obedient to law without being not disobedient, or disobe- 
dient to law without being not obedient? Many theologians 
since the Reformation, modifying the view of Anselm, wliich 
in literal language represents sin as a debt, have maintained 
that the transgr^sor of law incurs two dSts — the debitimtpmuB 
and the debitum negligenim. Their theory is, that the trans- 
gressor of law not only transgresses but fails to obey the law ; 
that by hie transgression he incurs its penalty, and by his fail- 
ure to obey forfeits its reward. Hence the advocates of this 
theory have been led to the distinction between what they call 
the active obedience of Christ — his obedience to the law, and 
his passive obedience — ^his voluntary submission to sufferings 
and death. Hence again, they maintain that the debitum 
ji(Bn(B incurred by ti-ansgressing law, is canceled by the passive 
obedience of Chiist, and the debitwm negligenUw incurred by 
the want of obedience, is canceled by his active obedience. 

This view of the nature of law I claim to be wholly ground- 
less and forbidden. The kno^ivn nature of the subject decisive- 
ly shuts off this interpretation. The question respects the 
meaning of the word law, de usu loquendi. _ Tliere is not any 
word better understood by mankind the world over, than this 
word in its present application. Every one knows that law is 
such a rule of action, that its subject acting under it either 
obeys or disobeys it. As a line cannot be conceived which is 
not either straight or crooked, so a subject of law acting in 
this relation, cannot be conceived who is not either obedient or 
disobedient. He cannot be conceived to want obedience with- 
out being conceived to he disobedient, nor to want disobedience 
without being conceived to be obedient. The want of obedi- 
ence without disobedience, and the want of disobedience with- 
out obedience, may be truly predicated of a book, a table, or 
any thing else which is not a subject of law. But neither the 
ivant of obedience without disobedience, nor the want of diso- 
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bedienee -without obedience, can, with a shade of truth, be 
predicated of a subject of law acting in this relation. A man 
may be either wise or foolish, but he cannot be both. So a 
subject of law may be either obedient or disobedient, but he 
cannot be both. If therefore he is not obedient, he is diso- 
bedient, and if he is not disobedient he is obedient. 

Piirther, what would be the relation of a subject of law, 
who, under its ceaseless claim for his obedience, can be viewed 
as without obedience and yet not disobedient ; or as without 
disobedience and yet not obedient ? Should it liere he said 
that neither of these two relations of the subject of law is sup- 
posable in re or in reality, then I ask, Why is it supposed ? 
If there is nothing in the nature of law nor in the relation of 
its subject, to hinder his standing in one of the supposed rela- 
tions without the other, why may he not be supposed in reali- 
ty so to stand ? If the so-called passive obedience of Christ 
can, according to the nature and principles of law place its 
subject in the relation of one who is not disobedient, witliout 
placing him in the relation of one who is obedient, or, as some 
would say, in the relation of one who ispardoned but not jus- 
tified, who shall say that transgressors of law are not often 
placed in this relation to law? And what shall be said of the 
condition of such transgressors of law? The law cannot de- 
mand their punishment, for they are pardoned: it cannot 
acquiesce in tlieir acceptance and reward, for they are not justi- 
fied. If they are summoned to the judgment-seat in this con- 
dition, what shall be their allotment ? Does the law of God, 
in one of its essential principles, recognize a purgatory ? 

Again: should the subject of law from the beginning, per- 
fectly obey the law, his obedience would secure the twofold 
effect of a title to reward and exemption from penalty. Should 
the subject disobey the law, his disobedience would secure the 
twofold effect of the loss of reward and of exposure to penalty. 
But now, if the disobedient subject can according to law, be 
exempted from penalty without being secured in the reward, 
why may not the obedient subject be secured in the rewai'd 
without being secured in the exemption from penalty ? If it 
be said that security in tlie reward of an obedient subject of 
law, necessarily in the nature of the case involves security in 
exemption from penalty, I answer, so does exemption from 
penalty on the part of a disobedient subject of law neeessai-ily. 
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ill the nature of the case, involve secunty in his reward. If 
then Bomething more than that which is necessary to exempt 
the disobedient subject from the penalty is necessary to hia 
securing the reward, then something more than that which 
is necessary to secure the obedient subject in his rewai-d is 
necessary to secure his exemption from penalty. We cannot 
indeed, snppose that a stone should be either an obedient or 
disobedient subject of the law of God's moral government, nor 
of coiu-se, tliat as either, it ehonld be rewarded or punished. 
But man is a subject of this law. As such he is either an 
obedient or disobedient siibject, and must sustain all the rela- 
tions of one or the other. That therefore, which secures to 
him the reward of this law, must exempt him from its penalty ; 
and that which exempts him from its penalty, must secure to 
him its reward. 

Again : according to the theory now opposed, there are in 
the justification of the sinner two causes supposed, each re- 
sulting in its own distinct effect, while either cause must pro- 
duce both effects. Thus, according to this theory, tkepassime 
obedience of Christ results in or is the cause of the justified 
sinner's exemption from punishment. Here then is one cause, 
and its own and exclusive effect. Again : the active obedience 
of Christ resulte in or is the cause of the justified sinnei-'s ac- 
ceptance and reward as its own exclusive eiFect. But accord- 
ing to the essential nature of law, nothing can exempt the 
transgressor from the penalty of law but his obedience to law, 
which also secures his reward. The active obedience of Christ 
then, in gratuitous justification supplying the want of obedi- 
ence to law or paying the dddtum negligentiw, must produce the 
same effect which the perfect obedience of the sinner would 
have produced had it been rendered, and must therefore wholly 
supersede the necessity of Christ's passive obedience. So, ac- 
cording to law, the exemption of the sinner from the penalty 
of law is secured by the absence or want of disobedience, 
which also would have secured his reward. The passive obe- 
dience of Christ then, in gratuitous justification, answering 
the end of the absence or want of disobedience, or paying the 
dehitum posnfE, must secure the reward, and must therefore 
wholly supersede the necessity of Christ's active obedience. 
Thus, instead of a different, distinct single effect peculiar to 
each cause, each cause produces both effects, or a twofold 
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effect which is the same in botii cases. The entire requisite 
effect heing necessarily produced by either cause, the necessity 
of the other cause is entirely superseded. If we suppose either, 
not the shadow of a reason so tar as the principles of law are 
concerned, can be given for suppc^ing the otlier. The in- 
ference then from the nature and principles of law is nndeni- 
able, that if the subject of law is not obedient to law he is 
disobedient, and if he is not disobedient he is obedient. Thus 
all men, in their practical conceptions of the subject, conceive 
of the relations to law in every subject of law. None of the 
principles of human intercourse are better or more assuredly 
understood than those which result from law. The entire in- 
fluence of law in human society, and all that is comprised in 
the administration of justice or of government among men, 
must wholly cease, if men did not regard a legal requirement 
as a prohibition of its opposite, and a legal prohibition aa a 
requirement of its opposite, on the part of the subject of law. 
Such being the universal conception of men, such and such 
only is the universal import of the word law, as used in the 
word of God in its present application. To say otherwise, is 
to aay that the word is not used in the Scriptures de usu lo- 
qumidi, which is to say that the word has no meaning, and that 
BO far as this important word is concerned, the Scriptures are 
not a revelation. 

It may eoniirm the truth, briefly to refer to the probable 
source of the error on the subject under consideration, Tliis 
seems to be the use of negative forms of language in certain 
eases in which they answer all the purposes of speech, as well, 
to say the least, as the use of positive forma. Language often 
derives peculiar force from expressing more than it says. 
When our Saviour said to the Jews, "I know you, that ye 
have not the love of God in yon," instead of implying even 
the possible absence of the opposite principle, his language i]i 
import was a dh'ect and impressive charge of the existence of 
that principle. Because that it can be said of a stone that it 
is not either foolish or wise, can it be said of a man that he is 
not wise, without saying in import he is foohsh ; or of a sub- 
ject of law, that he is not obedient without saying he is dis- 
obedient, or that he is not disobedient without saying that he 
is obedient? 

But I appeal to the language of Christ, which is still more 
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explicit: "Ifo man," saitli he, "can serve two maeterB, for 
either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other." How could the truth 
he more plainly or convincingly taught respecting man, than 
that if he liates or does not love one of the two great objects 
of moral affection, he does love the other? And again, he 
saith, " He that is not for me is against me." "Wlio then shall 
say, that in man's relation to God's law there is any middle 
ground, which he can occupy hetween obedience and disobedi- 
ence ; or that not being for God is not necessarily identical 
with being against him ?-— that the want of obedience to law 
in the subject of law is not disobedience to law ? 

But we have instruction on this topic, which, it would seem, 
must terminate aU debate. The case of the unprofitable servant 
(Matt. XXV, 30) is one not of disobedience as distinguished 
from obedience, hut of the want of obedience. Por this, he i8 
not merely deprived of a reward, but is doomed to outer dark- 
ness, in weeping and gnashing of teeth. How can it then be 
said that punishment comes for disobedience and not for the 
want of obedience ? 

Thus the principle of law, that in requiring obedience law pro- 
hibits disobedience, and in prohibiting disobedience it requires 
obedience, is not a merely speculative and harmless principle, 
but one which common sense determines to he involved in the 
e^ential nature of law, and which om' Lord deemed of suffi- 
cient practical moment formally to inculcate. Why then has 
this principle of law been denied to such an extent by theolo- 
gians? Is it not plainly invented for the purpose of carrying 
a point, in their sectarian scheme of theology respecting the 
influence of what they call the active and the fasswe obedi- 
ence of Christ in our justification ? Whether they can main- 
tain their views of the subject on other grounds than the prin- 
ciple of law on which they claim to rest it, is not now the 
qiiestion. Whether they can or cannot, tliese views can derive 
no support from this or any other principle of law. What 
would be the relation of a subject of law with its claim on 
him for ceaseless obedience if he can be viewed as without 
obedience and yet not disobedient, or as witliont disobedience 
and yet not obedient ? 

I have dwelt the longer on this principle of law, because the 
error in respect to it has been made, as it seems to me, the 
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most plausible basis of a far more serious error respecting the 
aetime and passive obedience of Christ in our justification- — an 
error wliicli excludes the gi'eat sacrifice of the Son of God 
from its Scriptural and august relation to law, as exclusively 
BUBtaining its authority in our justification. 
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I Kow proceed, ae I proposed, to consider the law — 

Sect. 4— In the sum of its requirements. 

By the smn of the requirements of the divine law I mean 
that one comprehensive requirement which, in its ti'ue nature 
and tendency, so involves or includes all others, as when 
obeyed to secure obedience to all others. 

I shall now attempt to show that the sum of the requirements 
of the law of God is, that man love God in the highest degree m 
whieh he is ca^alle of loving him; or in more simple phrase, 
thM he- love God as m.uch as he can love him,. 

Such is the obvious and undeniable import of what our 
Savioui' calls " The first and great commandment of the law," 
which is so often repeated in the Old Testament and so fully 
ratified in the !New ; viz., " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with ail thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength," No form of language, according 
to Hebrew idiom, stronger than that which is here employed, 
can be Bupposed,for the purpose of expressing man's duty to 
love God to the extent of his power to love him. To under- 
stand the language therefore in any other meaning, is not only 
gratuitous, but is forbidden by the very terms employed. 

The language is also so pecuhar, compared with any used to 
describe love toward any other object than God ; it is so mani- 
festly intensive in form and exhaustive in specification, that 
we at once admit its propriety and truth, and feel the irrever- 
ence of applying it to any other ohject. 
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We eliall, I think, be still more convinced that such is the 
import of this rule of action by farther explanation and reflec- 
tion. 

Man's capacity to love God is comparatively limited. He 
is not an angel, and witli his inferior powers he cannot love 
God as angels do. His feebler intellect with its necessaiy 
feebler apprehension and limited comprehension of God, in- 
volves a corresponding weakness of heart and will, so that 
were he to love God with all his power to love him, his love 
would not bum and glow with the intensity of a seraph's fer- 
vor. This fact should guard the mind against all enthusiastic 
notions on the very subject, in respect to which they have been 
allowed and cherished. And further, man's power of loving 
may be viewed, so to speak, as a given quantity. — so much in 
degree, more or lees — in relation to all the objects wliich he is 
q\ialified in his nature to love. 

Moreover, he has not only power to love other objects than 
God, but is under an absolute necessity of loving many other 
objects. These are fit objects of a degree of affection or love, 
and man cannot suppress and extinguish all affection in his 
heart for each and all of them. If he could, and were actually 
so to do, he could not exercise gratitude to God — ^he could not 
sing the song of heaven — for gratitude involves not merely love 
to a benefactor, but also the love of his gifts. Now if man 
shotdd love all other objects of affection in as low a degree as 
he can, or in no higher degree than they are fitted to be loved, 
the residue of his power of affection would remain to be 
exercised in loving God ; and should he actually and perfectly 
exercise this power in loving God, he woald love God m muck 
as he can love him,, — ^i. e., " with all his heai't, and with all his 
soul, and with all his mind, and with all his strength." He 
would thus perfectly fulfill the first and great commandment. 

This perfect love to God is indeed supreme love ; but it is 
also more than supreme love, for man may love God supreme- 
ly, and yet not love him to the extent of his power. Some 
however, suppose that the sum of the divine requirement is 
siipreme love to God, and nothing more. Indeed, theology is 
almost silent in respect to any thing more, even as man's duty; 
as if a creature formed in God's image had no power to place 
God in his affections, in but a slight degree above the things 
which are seen and temporal. But can this be true ? Can it 
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be true that God has given only powers eo diminutive to the 
creature whom he hae made for eternal companionship with 
himself? Or has man powers of affection, which in tiie perfect 
use of them, cLualify him to become an associate with angels 
and archangels, and can any reason be given why man should 
not love God more tlian supremely, even to the extent of his 
powers ! or any reason why he does not in fact thus love God, 
except that he loves something else unduly — more than it is fit 
to be loved in view of its relative worth? Nor can man love 
God less than with all his power to love him, and at the same 
time love him as it is fit that he should love him. But perfect 
fitness in the degree of affection towaixl any object, according 
to tlie true worth of the object, is essential to, or rather is the 
perfect rightness of the affection, whether natural or moral. 
Of eoui-se there can be no perfect rightness either natural or 
moral in any affection on the part of man toward God, in 
which man does not love God to the extent of hia power. Tliis 
element therefore, whatever be necessary to the moral Tight- 
ness of this affection, is essential to its perfect rightiiess or rec- 
titude in any sense, and of course to its perfect Tiwral Tight- 
ness or rectitude. Besides, why onght God to be loved by tia 
with merely su^eme love, and not to be loved to the extent of 
oui' power to love him? Of what love less than this can a 
Being of so much greatness, and goodness, and capacity of 
blessedness, be thought worthy? K in the whole range of 
existence there is one such being as we call God, then in the 
infinitude of his attributes, and in his capacity of blessedness, 
how far mnst he excel any and every necessarily limited sys- 
tem of creation ! If we suppose siieh a system to be enlai-ged, 
and its perfection and happiness — all that can render it beauti- 
ful and lovely — to be increased to any extent, so would the 
blessedness of God as rejoicing in his own work also increase, 
in the peculiar and higher blessedness of giving instead of 
receiving. In view of the future, God can never be said to 
have already made the fullest conceivable expression of him- 
self in the happiness of his own creation, nor to have secured 
to himself the highest conceivable degree of blessedness. Cre- 
ation, however vast to our apprehension, is and ever must be 
insignificant compared with the Creator, save only tliat it 
reveals a gi-eatness in him unexpressed in the past, and which 
never can be expressed in a coming eternity. 

Voj,. II.— 9 13 
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If God 18 a part of the actual uniTerse, tlien is he inconceiv- 
ably greater in excellence than all beside. In comparison with 
him, any created system were as nothing. To deny man's 
obligation to love with all his power such a being ae God, is 
to deny his obligation to love in tlie degree proportioned to 
the work of the object; and if this obligation to love God does 
not exist, none exists. But better, far better snrely were 
the non-existence or the misery of God's creation, than 
the non-existence or misery of God himself. Tet either the 
non-existence or misery of God is the necessary resnlt of a 
warrant for practical enmity on the part of his moral creation, 
or, which is the same thing, of denying their obligation to love 
him to the extent of their power. If God then, in that per- 
fect rule given in the fiest and great commandment of his 
Kevelation, holds men to the full measure of their obligation 
as moral beings, then he requires them to love him to the 
extent of their power. 

This affection is, as I maintain, the swm, of God's require- 
ments of men as their perfect moral governor. It is so in the 
firat place, as it is the whole of that to which, in all cireum- 
stances of man's existence, alone pertains perfect moral recti- 
tude. Other action as distinguished from this and not included 
in it, may, according to variable ch'cumstances, be rigJd,, or 
may be wrong, but can never be moraUy right. But I have 
already said enough on the important distinction between 
mA)rall/y right action and action merely rigM, to show my own 
views of it, and also how confused and erroneous the views of 
many moralists and theologians. 

In the second place, the affection of which we speak is the 
swn of God's requirements as it fully meets and satisfies every 
claim of God on man. He who should love God to the extent 
of his power always and in all circumstances, cannot be con- 
ceived to be raoraUy delinquent in any respect or degree what- 
ever. If circumstances exist which dictate and demand acts of 
love and beneficence to his kindred or to other fellow-beings, 
or if circumstances demand the contrary (Luke, xiv. 26), he 
will be sure, under the controlling influence of this principle, 
to conform his subordinate acts to the demand of circumstances, 
and thus, in such action, to act right. But he thereby adds 
nothing to his own Tnord, rectitude, except the manifestation of 
it, and of course nothing which is necessary to satisfy God's 
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claim on him as a moral being. Wliafc God recmires of men as 
moral beings is not subordinate, executive action, but that 
morally right affection, and thus he secures the performance of 
all right subordinate action in all the varying circumstances of 
their existence. Such love to God is the sum of all God's re- 
quiremente, as it comprises in its very nature as a prinoi/piu/m 
or principle all righi subordinate action, as the good ti-ee com- 
prises the good fruit which it produces, or the good treasure of 
the heart the good tilings which the good man bringeth forth 
from it. 

There is however, another sense in which theologians seem 
often to speak of what thoy call the sum of God's requirements. 
They appear to be misled, by misapprehending what the Sa- 
viour means when he says, " On these two commandments 
hang all the (Jewish) law and the prophete." The meaning of 
the Saviour is plain, viz., that all the iiistructian given by Mo- 
ses and the prophets, for the regulation of human conduct, de- 
pends on and is detei-mined by these two commandments. 
Biit this is not saying that the first and ckbat commandment 
iB not the comprehensive requirement of God's moral govern- 
ment On the contrary, as we have shown in our previous ex- 
plication of the Saviour's language, he clearly teaches that the 
second commandment, like all other requirements which re- 
spect subordinate- acts or duties, is compiised in the first. Nor, 
as we have seen, is it possible in any sense of the language, 
that any man should love liis neighbor as himself, unless Lis 
love of himself be fii-st duly regulated by his obedience to the 
first. By obeying and only by obeying the first, does or can 
his love of himself cease to be inordinate, and thus to be in- 
consistent with_perfect love to God, and thus by its due regu- 
lation become the measure of love to his neighbor. Besides, 
a man's love to his neighbor, his fellow-creatnre, even to his 
kindred, may be inordinate, or rather will be inordinate, unless 
he first obeys the first commandment, in loving God to the ex- 
tent of his power. The sum then of God's requirements of 
man as a subject of his moral government, in the only proper 
meaning of the language, is that he love Gfld to the extent of 
Iiis power. Such is the only supposable meaning of the first 
and GEEAT commandment, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength." 
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This view of the Bitm of God's requirement of man may be 
confirmed by briefly considering some otlier essential charac- 
teristics of the state of mind required. I remark, then — 

That the love to God required in the divine law, is primarily 
the love of lenevolence. Some theologians suppose the primary 
and only form of this affection to be the love of complacency,''^ 
or the love of God's perfect moral character. This however, 
in view of the only just distinction between these two kinds of 
affection, cannot be true. The love of henevol&ruje is the love 
of the well-being, or of the highest happiness of the sentient 
universe. As God comprises in himself immeasurably " the 
gi-eatest portion of being," and of course compared with the 
universe besides the greatest capacity of blessedness, his per- 
fect happiness has more worth than any which can be conceived 
to come into competition with it. He therefore, who loves 
God as his law requires, must lovo God's highest blessedness, 
which depends on and resiilts from his own perfect character, 
i. e., his own disposition to produce the highest happiness 
which he can produce. Now he who loves God's highest 
blessedness will also love God's perfect character. This love 
of his perfect character is the love of com^laaenoy. It is loving 
God's perfect character on account of its intHnsic loneliness 
omd excellence. But the intrinsic lovdmesa and ewcdlence of 
his perfect character consists in its nature and tendency to pro- 
duce the highest happiness which is possible to God in the na- 
ture of things. The mind of man, without ^primarily loving 
tho highest possible happiness, and of course without loving 
God's highest happiness, cannot love God's character on ac- 
coimt of its iivbrinaiG loveliness and excellence. The mind can- 
not love the means of an end as such, without primarily loving 
the end of which it is the means. If then the mind does not 
frinrnHVy love the highest blessedness of God and his perfect 
character as the means of this end, and this on account of ita 
perfect fitness or adaptation as the means of producing this end, 
it does not love his character on account of its intrinsic loveli- 
ness or excellence — does not love it at all. In other words, un- 
less the mmd primanly loves God with the love of henevolenoe, 
it cannot love God with the love of complacency. I do not in 
this use of language mean to say that in the <yrder of time 

c Vide Biislicip Butler's Sermon on the tove of God. 
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one of theee affectaons is prior to tho other ; but I intend to 
express simplj tlie idea of priority in the order of nature, or 
the A&pm.dm.06 of one on the other, I do not suppose, nor 
would I imply, that the two affectioiie ever exist separately in 
the mind in such a manner, that the love of benevolence can 
exist without the contemporaneous existence of the love of com- 
placm^l/. Though separable by a mental analysis which shows 
a dependence of one on the other, as in many other cas^,they 
are justly viewed as co-existing in one complex state of the 
mind, properly called the love of Qod. 

Again ; the love required in the divine law or God's perfect 
rule of action, is an elective preference of God. President Ed- 
wards has often said that " the affections are only the sti'onger 
and more vigorous actings of the wiU." And yet it would be 
easy to show that he oft«n distinguishes theni, not only in the 
Inquiry on the "Will, but in his other wntings. In his Disser- 
tation on Virtue, he says : " True virtue most essentially con- 
sists in henevolence to Being in general. Or, it is that consent, 
propensity, and union of heart to Being in general, that is 
immediately exercised in general good-wiU." I cite this pas- 
sage from Edwards to show that its meaning is the same as 
that which I have so often used on the same subject when 
speaking of the nature of virtue, and substantially that which, 
theologically speaking,! express, when I say the love of God is 
an elective preference of God. I adopt this language because it 
d^cribes l&m to God as both an affection and a choice — as an 
act of the will and heart. 

As I have elsewhere shown more at length, every act of 
will not only implies the prior existence of affections toward 
at least two objects, but thej>ri3aejrf existence of such affections; 
for the mind in eveiy act of will, electively gives these exist- 
ing affections supremely to one of these objects rather than to 
the other. It is equally true, that affections can in no form of 
love, desire or propensity, become ^acbical, or prompt or 
move the mind to subsequent action in respect to one object 
rather than another, without an act of the will, or the elective 
act by which the affections ai-e placed supremely on one ob- 
ject rather than on the other. I need not say that love to God 
as required in the great commandment, is eminently a practical 
affection, — the moral piinciple, ^>miijipMtm, the beginning and 
source of all other right action. Thus viewed it involves 
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therefore an act of the will — the elective act, which places one 
object above another in the affections. It is an eleetime pi'efer- 
ence of God to every otlier object of affection. Hence as I 
have before shown, it is in the Scriptures spoken of as an act 
of choice as well aa an act of affection, when the object of the 
writer or speaker requires him to give prominence to the elec- 
tive element of the complex act. (Josh. xxiv. 15 ; Isaiah, vii. 
15 ; Lnke, x. 42.) 

Again : true love to Giod must, for another reason, be at least 
supreme love. God is so far beyond and above not only our 
feUow-creatares, but any conceivable universe of creatures in 
all that is worthy of our love, that if he ought to be loved at 
all, he ought to be loved more than any conceivable system of 
creatures. This is only saying, that God compared with all 
things besides,ought to be supremely loved, because according 
to the eternal truth and fitness of things, our affections ought 
in all cases to be in proportion to the intrinsic worth and love- 
liness of their objects. To deny this, is to deny the intuitive 
proptBition that it is fit that we should love every object as it 
is fit to be loved by us ; which is to deny that it is fit that we 
should love the object as it is fit that we should love it. 
Whether God ought to be loved more than supremely is not 
now the question. It is, whether he ought to be loved at least 
sv^emely f And how plain is it, that any lower degree of 
affection for him would be a palpable violence to truth and a 
practical outrage on nature ; — a practical outrage on our own 
nature as well as on that of God, and woiild tend directly to 
the complete ruin and wretchedness of all. "Without at least 
supreme love to God there can be no degree of that pi-acti- 
cal affection for him which is his due — no executive doings 
prompted by such a principle fulfilling his will in the produc- 
tion of actual results — no glorifying God by offerings of praise 
— ^no walking worthy of God unto all well-pleasing — no rejoic- 
ing on the part of God himself in all his works, even in his 
moral creation made to reflect his own moral image forever — 
no condition of his pardoning mercy to a sinful world; for 
every other condition — any act not involving this — would 
defeat the grand end of his benevolence in providing pardon 
for the guilty. Without this affection every praoUcal princi- 
ple of the human heart would be hostility — enmity to God, to 
his designs, to his highest blessedness and that of hia sentient 
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creation— tKe utter defeat of infinite benevolence in complete 
and universal misery. 

And further : if love to God is not an elective preference, 
i. e,, if it does not involve an act of will, then it can possess no 
moral c^tiality. If it is not such an act, it must be merely a 
necessary constitutional affection; and can no more posseeB 
moral quality than the circulation of the blood or the beating 
of the heai-t. Thus destitute of moral quality, it cannot as a 
moral act be the subject of requirement or approbatioa by a 
moral goveraor, nor yet bo dictated or approved by the con- 
science of the subject. To be a moral act and of course to be 
a morally right act, it must be a free act — an act exempt from 
all neceesity — an act done in the exercise of moral liberty. !No 
act of the mind which with the knowledge of the difference 
between the excellence and worth of God and of all other 
objects, does not by an act of the will fix the affections in a 
higher degree on God than on any and every other object, can 
be the subject of legal requirement by the Supreme Lawgiver, 
or enthrone him in this high position, K then God in his law 
requires any affection for himself on the part of men, he re- 
quires at least supreme love as an elective preference. 

In view of what has been said, it is manifest that supreme 
love to God, if it falls below loving him to the extent of the 
powers, is not all that he claims of men in his perfect law. 
Any and every degree of affection for God as a substitute for 
this or compared with this, is a low, weak, and unworthy pi-inci- 
ple of action. God may and doubtless does require of men 
under the provision of a perfect atonement for sin, a lower 
degree of supreme love than he requires in his perfect law. 
But he does not require the former as that which in any re- 
spect meets and satisfies the claim of his perfect law. In its 
relation to tliis claim it falls utterly short of it, and must be 
viewed as the transgi'essiou of law, and as such justly exposing 
the subject to its fall penalty. Under the relation of satisfying 
the claim of his perfect law, or as in any sense obedience to 
this law, God neither requires nor accepts that low degree of 
supreme love which is the condition of his pardoning mercy. 
It were entirely consistent with his justice or with his authority 
as lawgiver, to pardon sin nnder a perfect atonement without 
the required condition. Such an atonement would fully sus- 
tain his authority, without the imperfect love or faith or re- 
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pentance of tlie sinner. The reason for the requirement of 
these as the condition of pardon is not as some maintain, that 
they are necessary to sustain his authority in granting pardon 
to the einner for the same reason as is the atonement. It is 
widely different. It is not to uphold his authority, or vindicate 
his justice as a lawgiver in the slightest degree. This is fully 
and perfectly aecompllBlied by a perfect atonement. The rea- 
son for making faith and repentance — imperfect bnt supreme — 
the conditions of pardon, is derived exclusively from his henev- 
olenoe as distinguished from his justice. It is, that having by 
the atonement removed every obstacle from his justice, be may 
gratify his benevolence in raising up from this -world of sinful 
beings a holy and happy kingdom. He makes personal holi- 
ness, in some low degree, the condition of his acceptance of 
sinners, that in this way by the discipline of his grace be may 
perfect the imperfect principle, and so prepare them for that 
world in which this kingdom itself will be perfected, and into 
which notliing that defileth shall enter. 

Thus God requires fai- more in his perfect law than he exacts 
as the condition of his pardoning mercy. These requirements, 
made for different reasons, harmonize with each other, with 
every attribute of God, and wifb every principle of his perfect 
moral government. Thus law is established, and in every ele- 
ment of its influence. Alike therefore under bis system of 
grace as under a system of mere law, he enforces in all the 
majesty of bis rightful authority, his immutable and eternal 
claim that men love him to flie extent of their power. 



1. How perfect is the law of God's moral government I 
According to the view which has now been given of it, man 
is bound by the full authority of God to absolute moral perfec- 
tion in all his doings. Thus appears the force of the apostle's 
commendation of the commandment, that it is hoh/, just, and 
good. It is " holy." Such a claim of law utterly excludes all 
sin or moral defilement. As requiring a positive and exactly 
defined act of the subject, it meets every want or deficiency 
with the frown of God's prohibition. The claim, in its full form 
and absolute purity, must be met by the subject. In this re- 
spect it bespeaks the purity, the holiness of its author, who can- 
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not look on sin, and easts his withering ahhorrenco upon the 
elighteat moral defilement ! It is " holy," for it requires hoU- 
nesB — ^holiness in its celestial heauty — that resplendent moral 
purity which gives to heaven its glories as "the habitation 
of GJod'a holiness," and awakens the song that makes all 
its pillars tremble ; " holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty." It is also "just." The love to such a being as 
God by man to the extent of his power, is but the homage 
due. The right to require it is based in his infinite perfection, 
eternally and immutably possessed in his own Godhead. Who 
shall be found to question the rightful authority of such a 
being as God, his absolute prerogative to reign, the justice of 
his legal requirement, or the equity of his administration ? 
The love which he claims on the pai't of men is the only trne 
and full recognition by them of God's greatness and worthi- 
n^s compared with any thing in a universe besides. It is 
this love which alone attests, exalts, and honors the supremacy 
of God. It is this love which alone by its reverence, its ado- 
ration, its Bubmi^ion, its confidence, its univei-sal obedience, 
gives the throne to Him to whom only it belongs, and thus, 
recognizing the rightful authority of Him that sitteth thereon, 
imparts protection and safety to eveiy interest of his kingdom. 
What less according to the principles of eternal justice, can 
be done by man than to obey this law of love; what less can 
be claimed by the sovereign and guardian of such an empire ? 
The commandment which is so "holy" and so "just," is also 
" good." If God has created all things for his pleasure ; if he 
will rejoice in all his works ; if he is blessed forever — ^how is 
his creature man to contribute to his blessedness except by 
doing his will, by walking worthy of God unto all pleasing ? 
How is God as a perfect moral governor to be pleased, to be 
perfectly blessed, except by the obedience and tlie homage 
which he requires in his law? The nltimate end of God, in cre- 
ation and providence is his own highest blessedness. This end 
is necessarily and emphatically the ultimate end of his moral 
government; for, as we have seen, aU his other works both of 
creation and of providence ai-e subordinate to his moral govern- 
ment and to its great end. His law is of coui'se perfectly adapted 
to this end. What higher, better end— -what end worthier of 
himself — what other ultimate end than this can God propose? 
What law so perfect as that which is perfectly fitted to accom- 
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plish this end ? It ie tlie nccessarj' and perfect means of God's 
highest blessedness. How excellent — how absolutely good ia 
such a rule of moral aetioa I But this is not all its excellence. 
It is based in the everlasting truth — th.e grand, cardinal fact of 
the nature of things — tlie absolute coincidence of God's highest 
glory and blessedness with man's highest well-being. Thus 
while it airaB,at and unconnteracted, would secure the former, 
it is not less adapted to secure man's perfection in chai'acter 
and in happiness. As an intelligent preference of God — ^in- 
volving the knowledge of the difference between God and 
every other object of affection — ^how must it give the mind 
the calm dignity of repose in truth — the gladness and the joy 
of walking in the light of life 1 How as the governing prin- 
ciple of the mind it secures the end of his being, giving to all 
subordinate affections their beautiful harmony and to all ex- 
ecutive doings their most productive energy ! How like the 
whole armor of God it resists temptation and the tempter ! 
How as the most vigorous health and life of the soul it tends 
to its own perpetuity and ever-augmenting strength ! How it 
evinces in the mind's own consciousness, the peace and tri- 
tiraph of its own reality and excellence ! How it ventures 
into fellowship with God assured of his love in return ! How 
it delights in doing his wiU, and in the unfolding and fulfill- 
ment of his designs ! How it finds its own bl^sedness in 
God's ! How it adorns the soul with all the beauties of holi- 
ness ! How it enters, sure of their joyful welcome, into com- 
panionship with angels and archangels ! How it lives and acts 
and rejoices under the light of God's countenance — tlie cease- 
less smile of his love I In a word, bow it imparts to man God's 
own likeness in character and in blessedness, while according 
to its own measure it engages in the service, augments the bliss, 
and partakes of the glories of heaven ! Can such love to God 
dwell in the heart of man I "What else is great ; what else is 
good ; what else is godlike ; what else is to be thought of but 
the God whom he loves ? 

2. Tins view of the divine law is important, not to say ne- 
cessary, to elevate the standard of Christian character. It will 
be generally admitted, that the character of good men in this 
world is marred by gi'eat moral imperfections ; vide John, xv. 
2 ; Eom. vii. ; Gal. v. 17. "Would not such imperfections be 
greatly diminished byjuster — more adeq^uate views of God's 
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perfect law as the autlioritative rnle of moral action? It is 
tme, tliat no child of God may ever attain that perfect love of 
God which his law so justly demands, till the last hour of pro- 
bation — even till the moment in which the bouI hegine to leave 
the hody — a process perhaps, of separation more gradual than 
is commonly supposed, and which may involve a mental con- 
sciousness before unknown. Then, in a momentary but un- 
clouded vision of faith, the soul, aware of its departure, may 
let go of the world with all its undue affection, and fix its love 
on God as he is. Until then however, we are constrained to 
believe that love to God in the heart of good men is at most 
only a low degree of supreme love. Herein consists the im- 
perfection of the saints — their remaining sin as we call it — 
which is so common and so much to be lamented. Kor must 
we disparage the principle in any of its relations and aspects. 
Such love to God as supreme is also sincere, and through 
abundant grace, secures God's forgiveness and favor. But it 
is not that perfect love which God with the full weight of his 
infinite authority, in his law demands of all men. Still, as sw- 
jn-eme love to God, it is vastly diverse from the supreme love 
of the world. It has a useful tendency and influence, while 
the supreme love of the world in every sitbstantial respect is 
wholly destructive. The one is destined by use and discipline 
to attain perfection : the other by its own inherent corruption, 
to ffrow worse and worse. The one being imperfect, according 
to the law of works,is sin, while in relation to the law of faitli 
it is obedience : the other is sin without qualification, or in all 
its forms and relations. The one, through an atonement, renders 
pardon and acceptance with God not only consistent with jus- 
tice, but with every other interest of benevolence : the other 
subjects to condemnation and punishment without hope, not 
only as consistent with but as demanded by justice, and by 
every other interest of benevolence. The one causes sorrow 
and contrition, more or less, over its own imperfection, and 
many a struggle and sacrifice, tbat it may triumph over a 
tempting and coiTupting world : the other accjuiesces in its 
own deformity without sorrow and without conflict, and defies 
and resists external assault. The OTie desires most of all, higher 
measures of personal holiness : the other is indifferent, or 
ratlier decidedly averse to any such acquisition. The one 
through grace issues in eternal life : the other as the demand 
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of inflexible juetico in eternal death. And yet with this vast 
and ever-increasing difference hetwecn the two gi'eat practical 
principles of the righteons and the wicked — with all the worth 
and excellence of tlie former when contrasted with the unqnali- 
fled moral deformity of the latter — still how imperfect, how 
sinfully imperfect according to God's perfect law, is all that 
can be caUed, in this world, Christian principle 1 It is, as I 
said, supreme love to God ; but how low in degree ! How is 
it chilled, and checked, and weakened, by tmduly and sinfully 
holding the affections of the heart to the world t These affec- 
tions still linger and play about the former idol of the heart 
with so much activity and vigor, that the Christian's love to 
God scarcely acquires the vitality and power which determine 
ite distinctive reality. For the most part, it is but a feeble, fitful, 
and often an entirely inactive principle, wanting the strength 
and controlling influence necessaiy to own distinct visibility to 
the mind, while its existence is more than doubtful both to its 
Bubject and to others. In many sad instances as in those of 
David and Peter, it betrays its weakness or rather its sus- 
pended activity, in overt crimes, as it would in thousands be- 
sides under like temptations. Thus one of the only two objects 
of moral affection to man— a vanity as it is — is loved more than 
it is fit to be loved : the other, though the all-perfect God, is 
scarcely loved more than this vanity ! Oh, has man no more 
power of affection for the living God t What a stinted, dwarf- 
ish affection, in view of so much greatness and cxcellencG 1 
How unworthy, how inexcusable, I had almost said, how vile, 
were such love to God as this ! What cause for humiliation^ — 
for shame and confusion of face 1 How it needs to be washed 
with the tears of repentance, and these veiy tears themselves 
need to be purified with atoning blood t 

Now I do not say that perfect love to God has ever been or 
ever will be attained by the Christian, until the last hour or 
even moment of his probation on earth. Nor yet do I find, 
as some think they find, a scriptural warrant for saying that 
he will not attain to such perfect love, and still less that he 
cannot. But I do say that he can — that he ought ; and that he 
has no excuse or palliation for the imperfection of his love to 
God. God's authority is upon him. He cannot throw it off, 
nor weaken it. He must fulfill or violate the obligation it im- 
poses. The concern of the Christian is not merely to comply 
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witli tlie condition of God's forgiveness, aad to be eatisfled 
merely to escape damnation. He mast hereafter awake in 
God's perfect likeness. The work must be achieved before his 
probation in tlie strict sense terminates. And alotli and world- 
liness through life give no security that it will be achieved 
when the final summons comes. He is called to perfect holi- 
ness in the fear of God. The same unbending authonty which 
requires him to set his affections on things above, requires him 
not to set them on things below. He must lay aside every 
weight. He must press toward the mark for the prize of his 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. He who would give the 
arrow its highest elevation must aim at the sun. So the Chi-is- 
tian, in the exercise of holy affection, must aim to give it per- 
fection in view of its object — God, as he is. In every act of 
worship — in every act of faith, repentance, prayer, he should 
love and therefore aim to love God to the extent of his power. 
If he has never done it in the past, the more reason for doing 
it in the present. 

Finally I remark, how important it is that just views of the 
perfect law of God be entertained and inculcated by the Chris- 
tian ministry. How else shall they become co-workers with 
Christ in calling not the righteous, but smners to repentance? 
How commend the great Physician to any except the sick? 
How fall in with the mission and work of the Holy Spirit in 
convincing the world of sin ? How show that sin, by the com- 
mandment, is exceeding sinful? How render Christ precious 
to every believer? How magnify the superabounding grace 
of God ? How enforce daily, hourly i-epentance ? How pre- 
pare the children of God for a triumphant or even a peaceful 
deatli ? How present every man perfect in Christ Jesus at the 
judgment-seat ? 

There are yet other considerations on this part of the subject 
which are not to be nnthought of. What exceedingly low and 
superficial views of the full claim of God on the men who are to 
live and to act under his moral government forever, are enter- 
tained hy large portions of the Protestant Church, and even by 
professed Christian divines and moralists ! To what an extent 
is the law of God depressed and obscured I How, as the con- 
sequence, are the sinful imperfections and shortcomings of 
good men, every one of which according to God's law deserves 
God's condemnation, unseen in their true moral turpitude and 
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Tiiirepentecl of for their defilement and guilt ! How common 
to infer that because God's perfect law is not a mle of judg- 
ment, therefore it has l(«t all its authority, ceased to be a rule 
of action and become unworthy of a thought 1 Or to con- 
ceive of supreme love to God, and a low degree of it, as if it 
were aU the love that God's law requires, and to regard mere 
compliance with the conditions of his pardoning mercy, as that 
absolute moral perfection which fits the soul for heaven's pu- 
rity, services, and joys ! How great is the error 1 And yet 
who of the best religious teachers, so exhibits that use or exer- 
cise of all the powers and capacities of the immortal spirit 
within us~-call them hy what names yon wiU—inteUect, heart, 
affections, susceptibility, will, conscience — which is requisite to 
give to the love of God that absolute perfection, without which 
there is gnUt on the soul I Or if the law is quoted — which is 
better than nothing — how constantly is it assumed that it is 
understood without explanation ! How is explanatory instrnc- 
tion almost exclusively confined to l^pentance, to faith, to re- 
generation, and other conditions of salvation through grace, or 
to some slight and imperceptible progress in religion, as if 
man's absolute moral perfection were no concern of his in this 
life, biit the reBponsibility and the work of preparation for 
heaven were to be thrown upon Grod at the moment of the 
soul's departure from the body, or in some short purgatory 
during its flight to a better world ! Worse than all and in con- 
firmation of all this, how is the full measure of man's moraZ 
obligation obscured, shaded away into practical oblivion, or 
rather unequivocally denied by the perpetual asseveration of 
his utter inability to love God as God's law requires, i. e,, his 
inability to love God with aU his ability ! What sad views of 
truth are these for beings whose preparation for heaven must 
be not only begun, but completed during this short probation 
on earth t What a complete paralysis is thus imparted to the 
Chi-istian life on eartli, in which, if Christ and his apostles are 
to be regarded, all, all is action, energy — ^life in all its fullness 
of activity and strenuousne^ of effort — ^the labor for sustenance, 
the wakefulness of the watcher, the energizing for the strait 
gate, the exertion of the race, the vigor of the wi-estler, the re- 
sistance and onset of battle 1 And yet the pulpit and the press, 
theology, preaching, prayer, all join the chant of the shig- 
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gard heart — you eamwt, you cannot ; i. e., ^oii, cwnnot love Qod 
as much as you ecm ! 

And then again, what multitudes of ungodly men extol, 
commend, and hold in exclusive esteem, love or kindne^ to 
our fellow-men ! The good man in the world's estimation, is 
the man who lores his neighbor, his fellow-men, though he 
make little or even no account of God. According to this 
standard of morality and religion, the man who practices a 
generous liberality or philanthropic beneficence, reciprocates 
kindness witli kindness, and is blameless in the intercourse of 
business and of social life, fulfills every moral obligation. He 
may live and die as thousands do, without supreme love to 
God, and even without one respectful or affectionate thought 
of God beyond what is necessai-ily associated with not denying 
his existence, and still love God as much as he ought. It is 
enough so far as God is concerned, that man is not a contempt- 
uous atheist. Thus mere philanthropy without supreme love 
to God — ^humanity, going forth, uncounteracted, in its instincts 
ive emotions, — ^kindness to man without godliness or rather 
with utter ungodliness of heart, is true virtue, true religion. 
Thus God in all his greatness and his worthiness to be loved, 
ie not to be supremely loved, but our fellow-men ; so that if 
G^d's will, interests, or designs in any respect come into com- 
petition with those of our fellow-men or our own, tlie foiiner 
will be as they constantly are, sacrificed to the latter. But as 
we have said, if the least degree of love is due to God, then at 
the least it is sv^eme love. For why should beings of far in- 
ferior worth and therefore of far inferior fitness to be loved, be 
loved at all, and yet a being of infinitely superior fitness to be 
loved, not be loved in a far superior degree ? Has man no ca- 
pacity or power to love in degree any object beyond that de- 
gree of love which is due to a fellow-worm, or even to this 
atom world? Has God destined so insignificant a creature to 
immortality ? Plainly, if there is a God and if there is a man, 
then either God must be loved at least supremely, or he cannot 
be loved at all, as it is fit that he should be loved. What then 
shall we say of mere philanthropy as virtue — the merely loving 
man without loving God ? Instead of any due recognition of 
God, it wholly excludes him as an object of affection from the 
human heart, for it is the love of tlie creature more than of 
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the Creator. It exiles God utterly from a world of his own, — 
a world of creatures made in his own likeness— made for high 
fellowship — high social intercourse with himself. It is practi- 
cal atheism, for it is a practical denial of every important rela- 
tion hetween God and man. It practically denies all the rights 
of God as the benevolent Father of man's existence, and all the 
ohligationa of man reciprocal to these rights. It thus denies 
the supreme and rightful sovereignty of Goad's moral dominion 
over men, and of course the reciprocal spirit of loyalty, with 
its supreme love, its reverence, its submission, its unqualified 
devotion in doing all his will. It thus denies God as the con- 
stant and bountiful benefactor of his creatures, their all-provid- 
ing God, for it neither acknowledges with gratitude and praise 
their dependence on him for blessings in the pafit,nor for bless- 
ings in the future, by prayer and supplication. In the relations 
of Redeemer and Sanctifier in which God comes closest to sin- 
ful man, grasping as it were the very heart with his love, 
they know him not in the least return of grateful affection, nor 
in the peaceful repose furnished for human guilt by trusting in 
his mercy. They know him not in the condescension which 
brings him from his high sanctuary where he inhabiteth eter- 
nity, to dwell with the humble and to revive the heart, of the 
contrite. They know nothing of his invitations and promises, 
as alluring to heaven, inspiring its steadfast hope, and securing 
its immortal joys ; and nothing of his warning and threatened 
terrore in their kind and salutaiy design to secure safety from 
impending ruin. They know nothing of the probation he as- 
signs them as a place of preparation for his presence — ^for that 
theater of existence, of life and action amid the scenes, the 
grandeurs, and the glories of eternity. They know nothing of 
him as the final judge, the supreme and resistless arbiter of all 
destiny, in the exaltation, purity, and joys of perfect holiness, 
or in the ever-deepening turpitude and miseries of sin. They 
are without God and ■withotjt hope. 

What is the remedy? The firet remedy is that the com- 
mandment should come, and come ia the fullness of its claim 
and its rightful authority — come to the conscience and to the 
heart of every subject of the Lord God Almighty. And how 
is this to be accomplished, except through the instrumentality 
of the Christian ministry ! And if they will not awake to the 
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summons and rouso themselves to the work of their high call- 
ing ; if they wiU not comprehend and unfold God's command- 
ment in its exceeding breadth ; if they will not hold up the 
torch of God's law to the sin-darkened mind, to what purpose 
can they hope to proclaim the salvation of the Gospel? They 
will neither save themselves nor them that heai- them. 

u 
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LECTURE XI. 

THE NATURE OF GOD'S MORAL GOVESNMENT AS 
REVEALED. 

Section 6; The Imo in the import qf He mnctwus,— The reward.— ProposiHon Btatod.— Eterail 
Mfo not the sanotion of tha kn of Moscb.— The reward not directlj reTeaied.— Not freqnenUy 

~ i,j .u„.i„i, — ™ V... 'nference and rcprPBentation.— Does thia inYolTe (feuftZo smSBf— 

sense of words diatingnlsbed.— Both autlorLiisd by BEaga.— AlLe- 
tatlone dspreoated.— Twofold sense abumisnt in the BcrfiituroE — 



law.— Um of the word i^ in Uia Old and Hew Teatamenl.— The law of Eden. 

I COMB now, as proposed, to Sect, 5,— the law in the impoi-t 
of its sanctions ; and first, of the reward. 

Concerning this, I state the proposition now to be proved, 
thuB! 

The reward j/rormaed hy the law of God's moral government 
to the obedient su^ect is complete orperfeet happiness so long 
as he eoniMmes obedient. 

!For the reasons already assigned, I shall first inquire what 
evidence is furnished by the Mosaic law. 

To prevent misapprehension, I would here say, that although 
I suppose a future state was revealed under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, I do not suppose that eternal ^e— meaning by it con- 
firmation in holiness and happiness in a future -world on con- 
dition of perfect obedience in this — was the scmction of the law 
of God^s moral government as revealed through this di^ensa- 
tion. Such a promise may have been received, but according 
to principles ^eady stated, I suppose it to bo the same prom- 
ise of eternal life to personal holiness, which the Gospel more 
fully reveals. But the reward of the law as such, exclusive 
of a gracious economy, was simply a reward promised during 
the continued obedience of the subject. I^othing more and 
nothing lees could be inferred. 

Again, I need only to advert to the fact which has been so 
fully explained, that tbe moral government of God, adminis- 
tered over Israel, is to be carefully distinguished from the the- 
ocracy which was also administered over that people. The per- 
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feet moral government of God over men as imnioi-tal beings, 
in respect to auy formal development of its great principles, 
was but imperfectly exhibited directly by the Jewisli lawgiver. 
The theocracy or civil institute was very fully and minutely un- 
folded. I am not saying how much tliis people knew, or had 
the means of knowing respecting Good's moral government, 
from earlier revelations ; but that it was not the primary or lead- 
ing object of the mission of Moses formoMy and direcUy to 
unfold the nature and principles of this government. Tliis 
object was aimed at indirectly and through the medium, of the 
theocracy or civil goverament, and was in fact accomplished 
as has already been explained. 

Eurther : we are not to look for those frequent and formjd 
recognitions and statements of the troth now under considera- 
tion, which we might expect to iind in the actual administra- 
tion of a perfect moral government under a merely legal dis- 
pensation. The perfect moral government of God which is- 
here distinguished from the theocracy or civil government 
which G«d administered over Israel, was administered under 
an economy of grace as revealed in the covenant with Abra- 
ham, which the law — the civil institute that was four hundred 
and thirty years after — could not disannul. "We shall look in 
vain therefore, for any instance of a legal reward under God's 
moral government according to the principles of such a govern- 
ment. There was no pefectly obedient subject to be thus re- 
warded. Ifor, viewing the Mosaic code as a mere naUondl 
institution, can we rationally expect the d/lreet, literal declara- 
tion of Oiu- doctrine. The promise in that broad and compre- 
hensive import which includes perfect happiness, does not per- 
tain to such an institution. All that we are to look for under 
this institution in fornujl and TAterA statement is, the promise 
of a long, prosperous, and happy life to obedient subjects. There 
is yet another reason why we are not to look for any explicit, 
literal, formal declaration or development of this great princi- 
ple of a moral government in the Mosaic economy. The ear- 
lier revelations of God were comparatively obscure, and the 
light which was to be shed on this world was, in the wisdom 
of God, to be progressive. In accordance with this fact, the 
Jewish theocracy in the Scriptures, which is often: called by 
way of eminence, the law, was " a shadow of good things to 
come" — a covenant or institution not faultless (not perfect), 
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and therefore to give place to another aud a better covenant 
founded on hetter promises — -it was an exanyple and shad&w of 
heavenly things. (Heb. viii. 5-8 ; x. 1 ; Gal. iii. 17, &c.) 

How then would the Jew reason in respect to the rewards of 
that perfect moral government wliieh was represented by the 
theocracy 1 Could he derive but one inference, and would not 
that be the inference wliieli is expressed in our proposition ? 
Were there any facts to bring doubt or uncertainty over this 
inference? Wot the fact that God did not proceed on the 
strict principles of legal retribution which pertain to a perfect 
moral goverament ; for, as we shall see hereafter, the clear 
exhibition of a future state and of an economy of grace forbid 
such a conclusion. Or rather tho fact that he gave a perfect 
law of a perfect government in connection with these facte, 
amounted to a full confirmation of the reality of a perfect moral 
government and the import of ite sanctions. Now add to these 
■considerations the truth that God assumed the relation of a na- 
tional king, with the facta which it involves. As such he shows 
himself rigidly exact in respect to its every piineiple and re- 
quirement. He promises in the most absolute forms to award 
earthly happiness to obedience under the civil constitution, and 
to do this even by a course of extraordinary and miraculous 
providence. But if God promised to do, and did actually do 
this — if after proving the reality of a perfectmoral government, 
he subverted the laws of nature in the rigid execution of this 
lower kind of moral government, conferring earthly happiness 
as the reward of external confonnity to the law, for such in 
effect was the known fact — with how much higher approbation 
must he regard, and with what richer gifts would he bless the 
sinless obedience of a perfect heart? In this system of na- 
tional law it was manifest beyond all denial, that the demand 
in respect to action went far beyond the condition on which, 
m effeat, its reward of earthly happin^s was promised and on 
which it was given. The demand was for spiritual religion — 
holiness of heart ; the condiUon of the promise was im, effect the 
mere external appeai-ance of what wm demanded. What flien 
but perveraeness or criminal stupidity could infer, that by the 
most blameless external conformity one could satisfy the om- 
niscient King ? If men were justified and rewarded on such 
principles by a national ruler, would not the Searcher of hearts 
— the perfect moral governor — give a higher reward to him 
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who aliould fully meet the demand of hia perfect law by tlie 
homage of a perfect heart ? I know that the error, the capital 
error of the Jew was in thinldng that the demand of the law re- 
quired external obedience only, and that this wonid secure the 
favor of God. But which was the most rational inference from 
the premises — that because the national king awarded earthly 
good for external obedience for the mere show of obedience, 
this was the full measure of his demand; or, in view of the ex- 
press and unqualified nature of the demand as reaching to the 
heart, and of the facts which showed the reality of hia moral 
government under a gracious economy — that a spiiitual obe- 
dience would secure a still higher rewai'd ? Surely no de- 
gree of intellect which makes a man rational, if unperverted, 
could fail to adopt the latter conclusion. The reproofs and de- 
nunciations from God for the want of spiritual service— the 
homage of the heart on the part of the people — show how he 
expected tbern to reason on tiiis subject. 

Here the question might arise, whether these views and 
those like them in Lecture IV, do not require a double sense or 
' meaning to the language of this part of the Mosaic code ? This 
question must be decided by those principles by which we as- 
sign to language its meaning. Now one way in which words 
as the signs of ideas, become precise and deiinite in their im- 
port is by prior use : such import is so definite that there are 
some meanings which in ordinaiy use they cannot possess. 
Thus according to this law the word trm cannot denote the 
same thing as the word man, nor the phrase the land of Co- 
naam, the same thing as the word Tiewoen. To admit any other 
principle in deciding the meaning of language in its ordinary 
use, would be to introduce confusion into its use, if not to 
destroy it as the vehicle of thought altogether. No one can 
assign a higher place or influence to usage in determining 
the import of language than 1 do. It is that, and that only 
which gives to words what may be called their proper mean- 
ing, and their only fixed or permanent meaning so far as they 
have any. It is of couree the only criterion of deciding what 
that primer meamng is. If then woi-ds can never 'be properly 
used except in their primary proper meaning, the question 
concerning their being prop&rl/y used in a double meaning 
would be settled at once. 
But it is to be remembered that prior use is not the only 
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criterion of the meaning of a speaker. The meaning of lan- 
guage and the meaning of a Bpeaker are often two things. The 
1/rue a/nd only wsam/itg of Icmguage as determined by nsage, 
may be called Ha^oper meaning. Any otlier meaning which the 
writer or speaker sliowe 5y legitimate evidence to he intended hf 
him im, the u^e of it, may be called acoid&iM,. Piior use is only 
one way of ascertaining this intention of a writer or speaker, 
or rather it is in all cases a decisive criterion, except the writer 
or Bpeaker famishes decisiye evidence that he uses language 
in some other import than that which has thus been assigned 
it. But if ho does furnish such evidence, whether by defi- 
nition or otherwise, that he intends to c&n/oey another raecm- 
itig, then the meaning which he thus shows that he intends to 
convey is his real meaning. Such a nee of words is always an 
authorized use provided the speaker furnishes some sure crite- 
rion of deciding his real meaning. Usage decidts that we must 
use words m the sense which prior use has given them,, or show 
clearly that we use them, in some oth&e sense, tmd in what sense. 

Let it then be kept in mind, that in determining the mean- 
ing of language, as that which the speaker intends to convey 
to the hearer — that in judging of his intended meaning, prior 
usage as it fixes the meaning of words is one kind of evidence, 
and one which, unless other decisive evidence be furnished of 
another meaning, is ever to control interpretation ; — that, 
nevertheless, prior use is not the only evidence of a speakei-'s 
meaning, nor can it by any means set aside other decisive 
evidence of a different meaning; — that the meaning of lan- 
guage is not lost nor in the least degree obscured on the prin- 
ciple now stated, for in both cases, decisive evidence though 
different in kind is furnished of the intended and real mean- 
ing ; — and that when this is done, whether it be the evidence 
resulting from prior use, from definition, or from a representa- 
tive system, language is properly used, and is to be interpreted 
according to the manifested intention and design of him who 
uses it. 

"What this evidence is which proves an acoid0nial or acquired 
meaning to be the real meaning of a speaker, is an inquiry 
which deserves the attention of every interpreter of language. 
I cannot enter now into the consideration of it to any extent. 
It is however, important to my object to show that what 1 
have called the mode by inference and representation, consti- 
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tutes decisive evidence on this point. In regard to the former 
I remark, that nothing is more easy or common than to use 
language in such a maaner,that in view of known facts and 
in particular circumstances, it shall, in the way of palpable 
inference, turn the mind to something heyond the proper im- 
port of the language used ; and this, as certainly and as clearly 
as any direct and literal phraseology could do. In such a case 
there can be no doubt of the speaker's design to conrey the 
ir^er&nce itself to the mind of the hearer ; and accordingly, we 
decide by this true and only criterion, the inferential meaning 
to be a part, and frequently the prindpal part of his real 
meaning, and often also his only meaning. Nor does this 
mode of speaking lead to any confusion or pecuHar liability to 
mistake. For it is always attended with decisi/oe midmce oi 
the real design of the speaker. It is therefore as easy to dis- 
tinguish such an inference from one which, though legitimate, 
is not intended, as to distinguish,(as we always muat,)the real 
from the possible meaning of direct literal expressions by at- 
tendant evidence. At all events, let the inference be mani- 
fested as I have supposed, and let it involve personal r 
and insult, and we never fail to regai'd it as intended. 

In connection with this mode, that of representation or of 
exhibiting one thing by another, may also exist, as has been 
shown in Lecture IV. When these concur, the evidence of tiie 
real meaning of the speaker is peculiarly decisive. The latter 
however, when existing alone as a common and well-under- 
stood mode of conveying knowledge, is scarcely less satisfactory 
than that by words used in the import which usage has given 
them.* I am aware that the contrary is extensively supposed 
to be true, and that the mode of conveying truth by repre- 
sentation is also supposed to be peculiarly vague and peculiarly 
liable to abuse. That it has been and is still gi-eatly abused, I 
readily admit. But it is not more abused or perverted than 
language when used according to the laws of actual usage. 

o It admite of a qaestlon, I think, whether this mode involves atty peculiar 
obsoui'ity in itself considered, compared with tliat of literal language, and whether 
what we call the obsearity of the Old Testament on some euhjecfs does not con- 
rist rather in the lees frequent repetition of some truths, as that of a future state ; 
and in less specific statements of others, as that respecting the ofSce and work of 
the Messiah. It may be in a given case more obscure than literal language, hut 
the question ts, can it not be made as clear f 
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I need not say that the abuse of it furnishes no reason against 
the use of it. Nor do I admit that it is especially liable to 
abuse. True indeed, it would be so if we might, as some ac- 
tually do, regulate, limit or extend our interpretation of such 
language by the mere fact of reseirihlcmces, and this by giv- 
ing the reins to fancy and conjecture; or if we might discard 
all those principles and laws of evidence which are to guard 
and limit and guide the interpretation of such language. And 
80 the same disregard of fixed principles, the same lawlessness 
in interpreting other language, would lead and I may say has 
in fact far more frequently and extensively led to similar re- 
sults. The question then is, not whether this mode of inter- 
preting language has been in fact perverted and abused— for 
what mode has not been % — the question is, whether it is not as 
strictly and definitely and plainly guarded by certain princi- 
ples and laws of interpretation as any other ! I could not well 
express more abhon-ence than I feel for any mode of eliciting 
the import of the sacred oracles which dispenses with the 
severe logic of interpretation, suffers the imagination to mn 
riot in ti'acing resemblances and analogies, and sanctifies its 
results by the pretense of some second sight or sense as a 
peculiar prerogative of the interpreter. It is true indeed that 
the natural man, the man enthralled by groveling appetite and 
passion, discemeth not the things of the Spirit, neither can ho 
know them. Such a man under such mental tyranny must be 
a miserable interpreter of the lively oracles of GJod. His very 
intellect by the bad dominion of this state of mind, is not only 
unfurnished with the first principles, the very elements of suc- 
cessful interpretation, but is stupefied and cramped as to all 
vigoroi^ action on such subjects. The soul's constitutional dis- 
cernment is peculiarly blunted in respect to the beauty, and 
weight, and excellence of divine realities, and disqualified for 
that perception which is necessary to give them their practical 
influence. In this state of sinful enthrallment the man cannot 
appreciate, nor apprehend, nor successfully judge of the things 
of God's revelation. But then this same man, as truly as any 
other man, has those powers and properties of the soul which 
may be roused from tiiis state of dormancy and inaction ; his 
susceptibilities to other objects than those which now engross 
him may be touched and excited ; his intellect may be awakened 
.and directed to those matters of unwonted attention ; and then 
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he must and may learii what is the meaning of the Spirit, by 
the self-9ame mental process, and by the self-same laws of in- 
terpretation, as those by which the most privileged saint must 
learn it. To talk of any other mode of discovering the import 
of God's revelation than the healthful and earnest use of the 
mental powers, infl.uenced indeed in some cases by the Spii-it 
of truth, but employed with honest intention on the materials 
of discovery, and directed by the sober well-known laws of 
interpretation, is enthusiastic di-eaming. 

These principles I shall now attempt to illustrate and con- 
firm in respect to scriptural language, having a special refer- 
ence to the general subject before us. I remark — 

1. That the Sacred Scriptures abound in instances in which 
language has a proper and aaddental meaning, i. e., a daubU 
sense. Here I wish it to be remarked that I do not attribute 
two fTopeff ■mmn'mgs to the same language, i. e., two senses, 
hoth of which wee aoqim-ed ly usage. When words by a change 
of import accfuire by usage a further meaning than their 
original meaning, then the whole comprehensive import is not 
two meanings, but one comprehensive ^oper meaning, because 
usage now assigns this as the meaning, and there is therefore 
no longer any distinctive mark by which the parts ot^Q mean- 
ing can be distinguished and pronounced two meanings. One 
part is decided to be included in the proper meaning on the 
same ground as is the other, viz., that of usage. But when 
words are used in a meaning not acc[nired by usage, and this 
in addition to the meaning which is acquired by usage, then 
there ia a distinctive mark or characteristic in these meanings 
by which they may be distinguished and regarded as two 
meanings, !Now if I mistake not, it has been simply and solely 
from overlooking this fact, that some have become so zealous 
in contending against a dmMe sense. They have seen with 
great clearness that words can have hut one prcper meaning ; 
that whether it be more or less comprehensive, still as a, proper 
meaning, a meaning acquired by usage, it is but one ; that the 
parts of it cannot be distinguished as two by any distinctive 
characteristic, both being determined to belong to the language 
on the same ground, viz., usage. But while they have seen 
this on the one hand, they have rtot seen on the other, that 
words may be used, and if their meaning is ever enlarged or 
extended -must be used, in an accidental meaning, i, e,, a mean- 

Voi. II.— 10 
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ing not acquired by previous nsage ; that this meaning, though 
as real as the proper meaning, is still arbiti'ary in this iirst 
instance, and must remain 8o till subsequent usage shall render 
it Gie proper meaning, and that etlU it ia that which is intended 
by the speaker as really as any meaning can be. "What there- 
fore they contend for is very true, viz., that no language can 
originally possess i^o proper meanings or senses. In other 
words, terms have in no instance two primary meanings. To 
this of course I fully subscribe. But what I maintain is, that 
words may have two senses, the one being a jp'oper sense, the 
other an accidental sense, i. e., the one being the sense of prior 
usage, the other a sense or meaning which the spea^-er intends 
to convey to the tmnd hemg mwnifested hy some other evidence 
than that of prior usage. If these remarlcs be just, then the 
controversy about a d/nMe sense, as I before intimated, is a 
mere dispute about words, or rather a controversy resulting 
from the want of correct definition. 

In proof of my position as I have explained it, that much of 
the laJiguage of the Sacred Scriptures has a dmible sense, or is 
used to convey two dfetinct meanings, I refer to ths parahles of 
the Scriptm-es, and what I maintain is, that the language of 
these has both &pr(yp&r and accidenial meaning as I have ex- 
plained these terms. Take as an example the parable of the 
prodigal son. " A certain man had two sons, and the younger 
of them said unto his father," &c, Now the question is not 
whether this is not a fictitious or false narrative, nor whether 
our Lord is to be justified in giving a false narrative in such a 
case. Both are admitted. But a real meaning belongs to false 
propositions as well as to those which are true. The falsehood 
of the nai'rative therefore, instead of precluding, implies a recA 
mea/ning which is false. Falsehood or fiction can be predicated 
of nothing else but of some real meaning of the terms. What 
propositions then are false in the present instance ? "Why that 
" a certain man had two sons," and every proposition in the 
parable. Every proposition in the parable therefore has a 
meaning which is false. And if this were not so — if the lan- 
guage had no meaning which is false, it can have none which 
is true ; for divest it of all meaning according to the usage of 
terms both true and false, and it becomes absolutely destitute 
of all meaning and wholly useless in its design. As another 
test, I ask, can any one read this parable and not bring the 
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image of the returning son and the glad father dietiiictly before 
the mind and home to all its sensibilities ? Do -wo not iind this 
touching, melting family scene possessing our thoughts and 
feelings in spite of ourselves ; is it not necessary that it should 
be so to secm'e the ultimate effect of the parable ; and was not 
this intended by the spealter? What brings these thoughts 
and feelings into the mind but the language of the parable ? 
Here then is one meaning, viz., the proper meaning of the 
words — their meaning according to usage actually and clearly 
conveyed, unavoidably conveyed, and designedly conveyed to 
the hearer. And if this is not a real meaning of the language, 
nothing can be. But ■wUl any one say that onr Lord intended 
to convey no meaning by the language of this parable except 
that which is fedsef Did he not also intend to convey one 
which is true, and a meaning too not pertaining to the lan- 
guage of the parable according to any prior usage? Is it not 
most manif^t that by the phrase too scms, our Lord intended 
to designate Jews and Gentiles, and by the word faihe/; God 
himself; and thus to turn the minds of his hearers as tndy and 
intently on these objects as objects of thought, as had he used 
these words themselves ? This will not be denied. It is mani- 
fest then that in this parable, and the same is true of every 
othei', the design of the speaker is to use language in its proper 
meaning, and through this meaning which is justifiably false, 
to turn the thoughts of his hearers to a substantial reality, 
which is therefore another and a very diverse meaning of his 
language. And I flatter myself after what has been said, that 
these meanings are justly distinguislied as two. 

But if language may have two distinct meanings when one of 
them is false, it would seem a, fortiori, that it may have two 
meanings when both of them may be true. As examples of 
this I refer to the following : 

(Gen. iii. 15.) " And I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head and thou shalt bruise his heel." That thB language has 
what I have termed a proper meaning, and describes the aver- 
sion of mankind to serpents and their practice of destroying 
them, I cannot doubt. Indeed to deny itjseems to me to in- 
volve the rejection of the most decisive evidence of the mean- 
ing of language which can exist in any case ; I mean the exact 
agreement between the meaning of words as fixed by usage, 
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and known facts or things — e. g., that horse is hlack. Who 
that knowa the meaning which words have acquired by usage 
and has eyes to see, can donht in such a case the meaning of 
the speaker.* 

That the passage also conveys another meaning, which the 
words according to usage do not express, is placed equally be- 
yond doubt by the Jmovm facts in the case, as weR as by 
apostolic allusions. Our first parents could not he ignorant of 
him by whom their ruin was accomplished, nor fail to under- 
stand from this assurance, that this enemy of man was to be 
vanquished by one bom of a woman. The allusions of the 
apostle to this destroyer under the name of tho serpent, and as 
the introducer of sin and death into this world, with their dec- 
larations that the Son of God was manifested to destroy him 
that hath the power of death, and that Satan should he bruised 
under the feet of his followei^, are sufficient to convince us of 
the reality of the second and improper meaning of the passage 
under consideration. 

As another example I refer to Gen. xvii. 8. That this lan- 
guage had its proper meaning, and that God did here truly 
promise to Abraham the literal eountiy of Canaan, is evident 
not only frojn the agreement between words and things, but 
from the undeniable facts that the promise was both under- 
stood and fulfilled in this impoi-t. That this language possessed 
another, and what I have called a represmitaiive meaning, 
is also placed beyond a question by many considerations as 
well as by the context. Abraham, it will be admitted, had 
some just knowledge of God. He had also a knowledge of a 
future state. He had been expressly told that in him all the 
families of the earth should be blessed. The Almighty had 
promised to be his exceeding great reward. Such a man must 
have known how to estimate the favor and friendship of his 
covenant God ; how to trust his grace and to measure his 
promises. Could this friend of G«d then have heard this cove- 
nant repeated again and again ; could he have hstened to this 
promise of an earthly country, and know as he did that he was 
a stranger and a pilgrim on earth and was to live forever he- 

" To say that here was a mere allufiion in. the y/ay of allegorical expressio''., 
will not help the matter in respect to the fact that the words have this as '-iieir 
proper meaning, for otherwise no allimon could he conveyed to the mind by the 
language. 
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yond tlie grave, and doubt the design of his Maker to carry Ma 
thoughts and his hopes upward to a better country, even an 
heavenly ? Let us look also at the accompanying assurance, I 
will he thy God. Had this friend of God then confined hia ex- 
pectations to mere earthly good, would he not have degraded 
this great and precious promise in a manner altogether un- 
worthy of its import and its author? What it was for God to 
be the God of Abraham in the days of Christ, we know. He was 
not the God of the dead but of the living. He was the same 
when the promise was made. How then could Abraham, how 
■could any one hear the promise of the land of Canaan, made 
in such circumstances and in such a connection, and fail to look 
for a city which hath foundations whose builder and maker is 
God? Without then adverting to the declarations of the 
apostle that the Oospd was preached unto Abraham, and that 
this covenant with him comprises that Gospel in all its promises 
of grace and of glory, it is sufficient to settle the question be- 
fore us, that I have stated the fact as stated by the apostle, and 
adopted the same argument to prove it. (Vide Heb. xi. 8-16.) 
But I proceed to consider the language of the Scriptures, 
particularly that of the Old Testament. I refer- 
First, to the language used to express the legal rewa/rd of 
obedience under the Mosaic law. Whenever the legal reward 
of the Mosaic law is desciibed, I suppose the language has 
what I have called a representative meaning, and as it teaches 
that obedience to the national law (this being decided on ac- 
cording to the principles before stated) is entitled to the speci- 
fied reward -while continued, so it as clearly teaches or asserts 
that obedience to the law of God's perfect moral government 
while continued, is entitled to its reward. This view of the 
subject shows with what decisive conclusiveness Paul, when 
discussing the subject of justification under the perfect govern- 
ment of God, cited the passage from the Mosaic code, " The 
man that doeth them, shall live in them." 

Secondly, I refer to the use of the word Ufe to denote the 
reward to be graciously given to the imperfectly holy. As the 
national government of God was administered under a gi-acions 
economy, so was his perfect moral government. As the word 
Iflfe was used in some cases to denote the gracious reward under 
fie former, so it would atf/rst in such a use and in the ease of 
the true penitent, denote also the reward promised to such un- 
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der God's perfect moral government, i. e., eteraal life. Tliia 
■would of coiiree be a transferred meaning. I^Tow as I said, 
words often change their meaning, and a transferred or repre- 
sentative meaning by usage becomes the more nsual meaning, 
and may even exclude the literal meaning altogether. This 
change, by which the latter meaning is wholly excluded, is es- 
pecially natural and common when the new meaning respects 
what is by far the most important and prominent relation 
or truth, and more especially when it is that in which there 
is most occasion to use the word, and still more especially 
when there is no occasion to use it in any other meaning. As 
then the doctrine of a future happy life to the truly penitent 
was compared with a life of mere earthly good, pre-eminently 
important, and as this doctrine in the progre^ of divine revela- 
tion was more extensively imderetood by the people, and more 
frequently alluded to or dwelt on by their religious teachers, 
the word life was not only the term most natm'ally adopted to 
express this truth, but it lost, occasionally at least, its former 
and inferior m.eaning, and at length when the national law 
ceased, it. lost it altogether. Of this the following examples 
win be sufficient (Ps. xvi. 11) : "Thou wilt show me the path 
of life; in thy presence is the fullness of joy; at thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." Nothing can be plainer 
than that the Psalmist here had no reference to earthly good ; 
and surely he was not looking to these pleasures for evermore 
as the reward of sinless obedience. Pi'ov. xii. 28 : "In the 
way of righteousness is life, and in the pathway thereof there is 
no death." If any further proof of the fact before us respect- 
ing this Jewish usage were necessary, it would be sufficient to 
refer to the language of the Saviour and of his apostles ; " He 
that hath the Son hath life" &e. 

The above examples aa-e not referred to, to prove that wi 
eoery imtance in the Old Testament in which Ufe is promised 
to the penitent, it is not to be understood as having at the time 
a double import, instead of this exclusive import, acquired by 
usage. In Ezekiel, xviii,, for example, it may have a double, 
i. e., a proper and a i/ramsferred meaning. This remark is of im- 
portance, because it shows how entirely unessential it is in such 
cases to decide this question,in order to justify us at this age 
of the world in quoting this class of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment,as having exclusively the latter meaning. For if they 
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had a double meaning at the time, then they liad the latter 
meaning, and this to us is strictly their only important mean- 
ing ; or rather, in respect to w^, they have lost their fonner 
meaning, but retain fully and perfectly the latter, and are there- 
fore to be quoted accordingly. 

In respect to the law of Eden, I observe that it clearly teaches 
that so long as our first parents were obedient they should not 
die, i. e., should live ; and what fhe life promised is, is inferred 
with entire satisfaction from what we have said of the Mosaic 
law in connection with the fact that the law of Eden is given 
in the language of Mosea and is Jewish language. For if the 
principle of reward was developed by the Mosaic law in the 
manner supposed, it must have been understood, if justly un- 
derstood by Moses and by those for whom he wrote, to have 
been the same in Eden. 
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The object is flret to state and explain what I understand to 
be the penalty of the divine law, and secondly, to justify tbe 
statement by proof. I propose — 

I, To state and explain what I understand to be the penalty 
of the divine law. 

I Bupposo this penalty to consist in the cessation of existence 
here on ea/rth, and the greatest possible misery forever in a fv- 
twre state. 

I here use language which is in some respects indefinite, in 
order to comprise all that the penalty included, as originally 
denounced. It is snpposable that the language or the inode 
adopted of conveying knowledge on this subject should not 
Sjpecify minittely all that the penalty in fact included ; and it 
is quite possible, not to say probable, that we should be able 
to show from a subsequent revelation, that it did comprise 
epecific things, which it was not understood to include, either 
by our firet parents or by Moses. ITor does the use of such 
general phraseology involve the lawgiver in reproach ; for the 
language may be broad and eomproheusive enough to cover 
all that is made known by a subsequent and more specific 
development of its import. 

By this mode of presenting the subject, I avoid what seems 
to have occasioned perplexity and not a little discussion. I"or 
example, were we to say that the penalty in its original form 
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iQcInded and expressed the destrnction of both soul and body 
(considered aa the language of Mosea), it might be difficult 
to prove our position ; for the resurrection of the body- and 
its future union with the soul in a state of suffering may 
be regarded aa not very clearly revealed in liis time. Still, 
this may have been actually comprised in tlie penalty ; the 
form of promulgation may be sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude it, and subsequent revelation fully disclosed it. 

Again : when I say that the penalty included the cessation 
of existence on earth, I do not mean that temporal destth as it 
now takes place among men, is in every instanoe, and as an 
event common to all men, a penal evil or legal sanction. In 
the case of those who die in their sins, it is doubtless a real 
part of the evil, whicli constitutes the legal penalty as a whole. 
It is doubtless so regarded by God, and in those cases in which 
we have proof of the one fact we have proof of the other. 
Thus the signal destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire 
and brimstone was regarded. (2 Peter, ii. 6, and Jnde, ver. 7.) 

Temporal death, considered as an event to which all men 
are subject, is a very different tiling from temporal death in- 
flicted on the finally impenitent as the commencement and a 
constituent part of the legal penalty. As an event common to 
all, i. e., both Jews and Gentiles, it is the consequence of 
Adam's sin, though not without their being sinners. Accord- 
ingly, the inhabitants of the old world and of Sodom and Go- 
mon-ah, would have died, had they not died by signal judg- 
ments. Although then temporal death when it comes to the 
impenitent, is in fact a part of the penalty ; although when 
brought on men by the signal interpositions of God in vindic- 
tive judgment it is to be so regarded by us ; and although in all 
cases it is to be regarded as an expression of God's displeasure 
in some degree toward sin, yet it is not in all cases to be re- 
garded as an evil sustaining the penal relation. It may be 
properly said to be part of the penalty, or a part of the evil 
which penalty includes, but as a pai-t it is not a penal evil. 
Aside from the inconsistency of this supposition with the death 
of those who by faith are delivered from the enrse of the law, 
and with the fact that temporal death in respect to them is 
destroyed and is stHctly not an evil, it is evident from the 
account of the introduction of death into the world, that con- 
sidered as the inheritance of all men, it does not sustain the 
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relation of a penal evil. Nor is this at all inconsifitent with the 
fact that it does constitute in some cases a part of the legal 
penalty. Whatever may be the^arts of that evil called pen- 
alty, the whole and not the parts are the. penalty. The pecu- 
liar relation or characteristic which we call penal, or which 
constitutes it a legal penalty, is predicable of the whole and 
of none of the parte. If forty stripes save one constitute the 
penalty of a law, then in a case of the actual infliction, every 
stripe is a part of the penal evil. But as a part it is not p&nal, 
since that cannot he truly affirmed of a part which is true only 
of the whole. Nor is this inconsistent with the fact that one 
stripe should be inflicted under some other relation in another 
case, even as the dictate of kindness. Indeed, nothing can be 
plainer to my mind than that the original sentence, "Dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return," was not pronounced 
in execution of the penalty of the law, " Thou shalt surely die." 
I shall have occasion to resume this topic hereafter. I only 
remark now, that temporal death here denounced on the whole 
human race, was one among other evils to which they were 
doomed nnder an economy of i^edemption from sin and its 
curse, and was not therefore the curse itself, nor as a part of 
the complex evil which constitutes the legal penalty, does it 
sustain a penal relation. 

Further : I remark here that I do not consider spyrit/ual death,, 
or continnanee in sin, as properly any part of the legal penalty. 
It may be that he who once sins against God will with abso- 
lute certainty continue to sin, and it is unquestionably tnie 
that the threatening of complete misery from the lawgiver, 
must prevent all effectual intei-position on his part to restore a 
ti'ansgreasor to hoUness, under a merely legal dispensation ; it 
may even require that he place the transgressor in cu'cum- 
stances that wiU result in continued sin. The natm-al evil or 
misery attendant or consequent on continued sin may be a part 
of the penal evil. But it does not follow that the sin itself is 
therefore Bpeeiflcally threatened, or that it exists as an evil 
under the relation of legal penalty. The threatening may in a 
similar manner imply the continwed existence of the transgres- 
sor, since otherwise its execution would be impossible. There 
may be as real a ground of the certainty of continued sin as 
there is of continued existence, and the former may be as ne- 
r to the fi^l execution of the penalty in the complete 
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mlseiy of the transgressor as the latter, and yet it would be 
far from correct and precise phraseology to speak of either 
as a pai't of the legal penalty. Similar remarks apply to 
the sinner's capacity of suffering, to his conditioa and cir- 
cumstances, so far as these are necessary to the full execution 
of the penalty. 

Further : it has been shown that nothing but natural evil, 
and this only as it is an expression of the lawgiver's disappro- 
bation of sin, can constitute legal penalty. But sin considered 
merely as sin, is not a natural evil, i. e., it is not itself pain or 
misery. The choice of the inferior good viewed abstractly 
from the knowledge or conviction that the good chosen is the 
inferior good, and also from the effects which we ascribe to 
conscience, and from fear, regret and other similar states of 
mind, is not painful. It is true that pain or misery may he the 
invariable attendant of such a choice, because the appropriate 
causes of the pain may always co-exist with the choice. The 
intellect may always perceive the folly of it and this will occa- 
sion painftil regret ; and conscience may always operate in the 
production of painful self-reproach. But the operaMons of the 
intellect and conscience are not the pain felt, but the cause of 
it. So the act of will or the choice is not the pain, but only 
that which with these operations of intellect and conscience, 
is necessary to the existence of the pain felt. Or if we regard 
sin as a complex thing made up of acts of intellect, conscience 
and will, still it is not itself painful, but simply the cause or 
occasion of pain to the mind, the pain being tlie eifect of the 
complex acts which constitute the sin. Tliere is of course no 
more propriety in pronouncing sin, whether we mean by it the 
act of the will simply or the complex state of mind just de- 
scribed, to be in itself pain or natural evil, than there is in pro- 
nouncing the operations of the intellect and conscience which 
produce pain the pain itself; nor of course in pronouncing 
the sin a part of the legal penalty, than in so pronouncing the 
operations of intellect and conscience ; and of course no more 
in pronouncing either a part of the legal penalty, than there 
is in pronouncing a cause an effect. It is ti'ue that in the loose- 
ness of popular language this is often done — ^it is often done in 
this very case. Kor have I any objection to the tise of the 
language now referred to for popular purposes ; as, for example, 
when sin is said to be in itself unhappiness or misery, and even 
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tlio gi-eatest of evils. But my objection ia, that such popular 
propositions, which in terms are loose though not amhiguous 
in import, should he applied {for such is the fact) out of their 
true import to the analytical inquiry before us. The tmth is, 
that misery is so associated with sin as its consequent, that in 
popular language it is itself according to abundant usage pro- 
nounced misery. Being thus in words pronounced a natural 
evil in itself, the way is prepared (for what on a supei-iicial 
view of the matter seems lihe entire consistency), actually in 
thought, to distinguish sin itself as natural evil from all the 
natural evil of which it is the cause or occasion, and on the 
ground that all natural evil enteis into the penalty of the law, 
to pronounce it thus distinguished, a part of the legal penalty. 
Now who does not see the fallacy of this pi'ocess of reasoning ? 
The popular proposition that sin is itself unhappiness, has not 
the meaning which this reasoning gives it. The popular pro- 
position is not intended to separate the sin from the unhappi- 
ness connected with it, and to make the one distinct irom tlie 
otlier, as they obviously ai'e distinct. And heneo in this 
reasoning, the proposition that sin is itself unhappiness is ap- 
plied as if they were not distinct. Thus it is that the revolting 
conclusion is obtained, that God threatens sin witli sin — threat- 
ens the violation of his law with its violation- — threatens the 
acts of a free voluntary agent with the acts of a free agent. 

Such a law among men would he regarded as a burlesque 
on all legislation. And when we reflect that all our views of 
the morai government of Giod must be derived and modified 
by an ultimate reference to our views of human government, 
it must I think be regai^ded as incredible, that what would be 
regarded as so preposterous an enactment in a human legisla- 
ture, does in fact find place in the pei'feet moral government 
of God. The flret sin of any being is a punishment of sin, — 
i. e., sin is punished before it exists — punished for his holiness, 
or at least for his innocence ! 

If any should say that all this is refined metaphysical specula- 
tion, I will not deny it. I have however, this reason for it ; that 
the argument for the doctrine that spiritual death is a part of 
the penalty, deiives its entire plausibility from the metaphysics 
of its premises, and that it is impossible to unfold its fallacy 
except by the same mode of reasoning. Thus the argument 
takes a popular proposition and turns it fi^m its true import 
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into one of a minute metapliyeical import, assumes the truth of 
this import and rests its coQclusion upon it. This is uudeniable. 
For let the popular position be undei-stood to mean simply 
what it does mean in popular usage, viz., that sin and misery 
are inseparably associated as cause and effect, and it is at once 
seen to be very different from that winch asserts that sin is itself 
misery viewed abstractly from its effects ; and thus the conclu- 
sion built on this position is overthrown. 

Again : according to the principle that nothing can constitute 
legal penalty but natwral evil, and this only as it becomes cm 
expression of God's disapprobation of sin, sin itself can be no 
part of the legal penalty. For liow can the fact that God ren- 
ders sin ceiiain, express his disapprobation of sin ? Indeed what 
is more palpably absurd than to suppose that God should 
inflict sin as a punishment of sin — should cause sin to exist 
forever, to show Lis disapprobation of it? Nothing is plainer 
than that God, on the present supposition, must be regarded aa 
giving existence to sin in such a manner that its existence may 
answer the end of legal penalty. But who does not see the 
gross incongmity of tiie supposition, that God should give a 
perpetual and eternal existence to that which he supremely 
hates and abhors, as the method of showing his abhorrence to it ? 

Again : sin cannot with the least propriety be regarded as 
an event whose existence so depends on God, as its relation 
to law as a legal penalty requires tliat it shoiild. Sin in its 
very nature is the act of a free moral agent. It is not a thing 
suffered from the hand or agency of another; but an act done 
by the accountable agent himself ;— a thing entirely within the 
power and at the disposal of the transgressor himself. It can 
tlierefore never be regarded as, an evil coming fi-om the hand 
of God, in such a manner as to become a part of the legal 
penalty. !N'or is this all : the supposition that God renders sin 
certain as a part of the legal penalty, makes it the necessary 
means of the greatest good, and thus annihilates its nature. 
But according to the views which I may consider as satisfac- 
torily established, God does not, and cannot as a consistent 
moral governor, purpose sin as the necessary means of the 
greatest good, nor purpose its existence in any respect what- 
ever, except as incidental in respect to his prevention to the 
best system, and therefore purposes it in no sense which is in- 
consistent with an unqualified preference of holiness to sin, in 
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every instance in wliieh sin does exist. So every subject of God's 
government with just views of his purposes miist regard them. 
How then can the existence of sin be regarded as pui-posed of 
God to subserve the end of upholding his moral government, 
or as the necessary means of this end ? And if not, how can 
it be supposed to be a part of the penalty of his law ! 

Should it he said that as continued sin is necessary to the 
complete execution of the penalty (since none but a sinful 
being can be completely miserable), God must have purposed 
its continuance as ttie necessary means of executing the penalty. 
I should deny the premises. It is not true that the complete 
execution of the penalty rec[uires the complete misery, but only 
the highest possible misery. So that if we suppose a trans- 
gressor to reform under law, and God to make him as miserable 
as possible, the penalty is fully executed. It may be and 
doubtless is a fact that complete misery is threatened, not on the 
supposition that he who once sins will afterward become holy, 
but in view of the fact, that the character which the subject of 
law voluntarily assumes in an act of sin is an unchangeable 
character. For aught that can be shown to the contrary, it may 
be assumed, that he who sins under a given influence of moral 
government will never under the same influence reform, and 
that that degree of moral iniluence which God, as a moral 
governor and under a merely legal dispensation, brings upon 
every subject at a given time, is as great as the perfection of 
this system demands or allows. In this view of the subject, 
not only the sin but the perpetuity of it are both incidental to 
the best system. The perpetuity of sin therefore, cannot be 
regarded as purposed of God as the necessary means of inflict- 
ing complete misery ; but the penalty is to be viewed as made 
to consist in complete misery in view of the perpetuity of sin 
■when once committed. Indeed the difficulties and objections 
pertaining to any other view of the subject lead me to the 
belief, that a subject of God's moral government is by the very 
nature and circumstances of it when existing in its perfection, 
called upon to chocse God or an inferior good as his. portion 
once for aU; and that choose which he may, if there be no 
change in the system there will never be a change in his char- 
acter. His act of choice will be for once, and immutable forever. 
Being made with the knowledge that it is a choice by which 
he becomes, in the lowest degree of it, a decided enemy of God 
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and of all good — a choice which will continue one and the 
same during his immortalitj, which will strengthen hj continn- 
ance, and which remaining one and the same choice or purpose 
of heart, will lead to open acts of malice and blasphemy 
against God. I say with this knowledge, the transgre^or does 
in his first act of sin become, -Ijpso facto, an eternal rebel 
against God. There is in the first act a real and virtual con- 
sent to all sin. I^or is this in principle any excessive refine- 
ment. For Bays an apostle, " Whoso shall offend in one point- 
is guilty of all." He who in heart violates one precept of the 
law does really violate every other, for the thing and the only 
thing which the law in fact forbids, is that state of heart which 
violates the supposed precept. (" Oui-sed is every one," &c. ; 
" He that hateth his brother is a murderer.") INor is this view 
of the subject inconsistent with the fact that the guilt and 
Bufi^erings of a transgressor should increase. As the same dis- 
ease may increase in virulence and in anguish, so may the self- 
same sin. And here I would remark, that I regard that as an 
erroneous view of the subject, which represents tlie wicked in 
a future world as committing a succession of separate sins, 
each having its own appropriate measure of ill-desert, and the 
sinner as suffering the punishment for one and then for another 
in similar succession. The Scriptures and reason present 
another view, viz., that ths comndssion of sin brings the cnrse, 
the full penalty, and warrant us to assert that although the 
wicked hereafter grow worse and worse, and suffer more and 
more, they never. eeaso to suffer for sin as one act or purpose 
of rebellion done here on earth. With tliis act all that ill- 
desert commenced which is the basis of their continual and 
complete misery ; there pertains to it, when committed, this 
amount of guilt. And if it be said that it could not incur this 
amount of guilt were it not to bo perpetual, I ai^wer that 
this depends on what the act of sin involved when committed. 
And if it could not exist under a merely legal dispensation and 
be what it is without being perpetual, it involved all this guilt 
when committed. The continued sin of the transgressor is not 
to be viewed as the necessary means of inflicting the amount 
of suffering implied in the penalty, but the amount of suf- 
fering in the penalty is to be considered as threatened and 
determined on in view of what sin is, as an act of perpetual 
revolt from God. I conclude therefore, tliat sin cannot, ac- 
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cording to any juet principles of reasoning, lie viewed in any 
maimer or respect whatever as a part of the penalty of the 
divine law. 

Having stated in what I suppose the penalty of the law to 
consist, I now proceed— 

IL To justify that etateraent by proof. Here, for reasons 
already assigned, we resort again to the Mosaic law. 

The ai'gument founded on the Mosaic law, viewed as a rep- 
resentative system, would be this : that as the penalty of that 
law, considered in its relation to man as its subject and as 
having an earthly or temporal existence, was preTnature tejn- 
iporal death without mercy ; so the penalty of the perfect moral 
law of God, considered in its relation to man as an immortal 
being, was eternal death without merey, or the highest degree 
of TuiBery forever. 

No truth stands out more conspicuously in the Old Testa- 
ment, than that mere external conformity to the law, though 
it averted the civil penalty and secured the civil reward, did 
not avert the wrath and secure the favor of God as a moral 
governor. It was most clearly taught, that all such sacrifices 
and all such doin^ without a holy heart were an offense and an 
abomination. When God conferred national blessings on the 
Jews in view of an external reformation, he distinctly declared 
that it was not for their righteousness, but for his own name's 
Bake and for tlie love he bore to their fathers, and that they 
were continually a stiff-necked and rebellious house. The truth 
was made conspicuous, that they were not all Israel who were 
of Israel, and that as children of the flesh they were not chil- 
dren of God. God ever set himself before this people as the 
searcher of the heart and the judge of all the earth, according 
to the great principles of a moral administration which were 
to be illustrated and vindicated in a future state of being. In- 
deed, in view of the high and holy requirements of God, and 
especially in view of the acknowledged fact of a future exist- 
ence, and a futiu'e retribution under the government of the 
ti-ne God and the living Jehovah, the Jewish theocracy must 
have been regarded by every enlightened, honest inquirer after 
truth, as a most impressive representation of God's more per- 
fect dominion over accountable immortalB. Viewed as a mere- 
ly legal dispensation, the sanctions of the one in all tlieir rigor 
of application, must have exhibited and illustrated the sanc- 
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tlone of the otlier according to the unbending principles of 
eternal righteousness. Yiewed in its connection with a gra- 
cious economy, the gratuitous proffers of earthly good to ap- 
parent penitence and through typical sacrifice, must have been 
regarded as adumbrations to the ti-uly pious of the higher joys 
revealed by Christian promise, and the solemn tlireatenings of 
temporal calamities and death to the perversely wicited, as dis- 
tinct denunciations of the wrath to come. 

Here it would be in point to support, from the New Testa- 
ment, the view which I have taken of the Mosaic law. To this 
I have before referred sufficiently to show the decisive nature 
of the argument. 

To see the nature of tlie argument as furnished by the Mo- 
saic institution itself, is to my own mind alike interesting and 
important, as it shows not only what that institution was as a 
revelation of divine truth to !ferael, but also develops its utihty 
to us. The force of the reasoning will indeed scarcely be ap- 
preciated without more attention to the Old Testament — a more 
accurate estimate of its facts and of the character and condition 
of the ancient Jews — than is commonly given to the subject. 
With these in the mind, and by transferring them to oui'selves, 
we should I think be prepared to appreciate the evidence of 
the point under consideration. Suppose, for example, a similar 
system to that of the theocracy adopted in respect to this peo- 
ple ; suppose our present knowledge of God and of his relations 
(for though there would be a modified difference between them 
and us in this respect, it would not be such as ought to affect 
the conclusion) ; suppose also the same reasons to exist in our 
case as in theirs for understanding the national institute as a 
system of representation ; could we easily conceive of any mode 
so fitted to impress the mind with the great truths concerning 
God, and man, and eternity ? Suppose we were to witness what 
they did — the miracles of Egypt and those at the Eed Sea ! or 
were to see and heai' God in Sinai ! 

From this view then of the Mosaic law as a system of repre- 
sentation, I derive my doctrine respecting the legal penalty of 
God's moral government, as before stated, that as the penalty 
of the one was temporal death, the penalty of the other was 
eternal death, 

I now appeal also to the language of the penalty, i. e., to the 
words die and death, as used to describe it both in the Old 
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and 'New Testament. ThiB import of these words I shall at- 
tempt to unfold according to the principles before stated, re- 
specting the language of words and the language of things, 
as suggesting and representing more than tlieir literal meaning. 
That I may be the better understood on this part of the subject, 
instead of repeating the principles already stated, I shall at- 
tempt to illustrate them by an example,which shows that these 
principles are those of constant use and decisive authority. 

Let it then be remembered that my object is to illustrate the 
various raeanings of the word death,s& desciiptive of the legal 
penalty in different cases as facts and circumstances vai-ied, 
assuming the primary meaning of the word death to. be the 
cessation, of existence on earth. 

Suppose then a king, whose empii-e is vidhly confined to a 
single island — a rich and happy country — should make the loss 
of Teddenee vn, thai country the penalty of his law against tre^ 
son. Of this single expression, were no facta known inrthe 
case beyond what the langi^age itself conveys, the import would 
be very indefinite. Were the subjects so ignorant as not to 
know whether there was or was not any other country, they 
would regard the penalty as involving at least the loss of a resi- 
dence where they would wish to live — a departure from their 
native land. "Whatever also they might conjecture as the fur- 
ther consecfuence, they would regard this evU unmitigated, 
and in its full extent as the penalty of the crime. This, esti- 
mating their guilt and the displeasure of their sovereign by 
the magnitude of the interests opposed by the crime, would be 
the only positive definite conception which the language of the 
law would authorize or require. 

Let US now suppose the subjects to know that their king 
reigns not merely over the small empire of an island, but over 
a vast continent of empires ; that there is a remote and dreary 
desert which is specified as the place of banishment, and that 
the king estimates the crime of treason by its true tendency to 
destroy his extensive empire. !Now the same language of the 
penalty conveys far more than it did before. It necessarily 
conducts the tJioughts to this desert, and though little compar- 
atively might be biown of it,- a residence there would be una- 
voidably supposed to be wretched in such a degree, as to express 
the sovereign's disples^iire for the crime of ti-eason against his 
great and happy kingdom. 
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Suppose again, that more extensiTe and minute infonnation 
respecting tbe place of exile should be given ; that it should 
he known as a place where existence could he barely sustained, 
and sustained under continual suffering from cold and hunger, 
from naliedness and disease, and amid alt the miseries of a com- 
munity of unrestrained maniacs. Now how expressive and 
how fall of meaning does the language of the penalty become, 
compared with the case in tiie first suppc«itidn, or that in tlie 
second? The single word exUe or JanisAmeTii used to desig- 
nate the penalty of treason, would unavoidably convey to the 
mind tlie fuH conception of all the known facts in tlie ease, in 
their appalling combination. 

Let us now suppose that all the subjects of the Idng unite 
in one universal conspiracy and revolt, and that the sovereign, 
instead of an immediate execution of the legal penalty, pro- 
vides a plan of forgiveness and restoration to his favor, proffer- 
ing both on condition of returning to duty, but declaring nev- 
erSieless that all, whether they comply vrith the terms of 
forgiveness or not, shall he esMed from, thevr oov/niry ;, that 
tliose who do comply shall dwell in a city prepared for their 
residence, where they shaU enjoy a far more happy existence 
than they can enjoy in their native land ; and that those who 
do not, shall suffer the entire penalty of the law. Ifow when 
the word earUe or haivishment is used, it will unavoidably be 
seen how diverse its meanings ai'e in different connections. To 
speak of the exile of those who have complied with tlie terms 
of forgiveness, is, in fact, to speak of the happiest event of their 
earthly being ; but to speak of the exile of the perverse and 
misnbdued rebel, is to speak of all that is dreadful. 

I shall now attempt to show, that what I supposed ]'especting 
the langiiage of the king's law against treason, is true of the 
language used to describe the penalty of the divine law. 

Hero then I begin with the primary literal import of the 
word death, as denoting the cessation of existence on earth, 
leaving all beyond it so uncertain and dark that even faith 
has no concern with it. Kow whetlier any of the human 
race to whom the penalty of the divine law was ever made 
known were thus ignorant or not, need not here be decided. 
If they were, and neeeasarUy so, then this restricted view of 
the import of the penalty was in fact the only penalty to them. 
But we know that it was not so. (Vide Rom. i. 32.) Even 
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the heathen who do such things as are here specified by the 
apostle, know that they are worthy of that death which includes 
" indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish." 

But the question first to be decided according to the pro- 
posed method of inquiry is, what facts were known or believed 
by the ancient people of God when the Mosaic law was given, 
which would contixil and determine their views of the import 
of its penalty. They knew or believed that man was an im- 
mortal being : they, like the Egyptians and other nations, be- 
lieved in future rewards and punishments, and that the law of 
God did and must respect them under other relations than 
thc^e of a mere earthly community. Now I maintain that the 
knowledge or belief of these facts must, except we suppose the 
grossest perversion of evidence, have controlled their interpre- 
tation of the language of penalty, and that they could not but 
understand the death threatened,afi involving the cessation of 
existence on eai-th under the hopeless displeasure of God, and 
of coui«e as including future endless misery. The only possi- 
ble question is, whether this people did know or believe, or 
which is the same thing in respect to our argument, might have 
known the facts specified. But there can be no question on 
this point. It was the universal doctrine of all nations as well 
as of tJie Egyptians, inculcated and enforced on the popular 
belief, that their gods would reward the good and the bad in a 
fntm-e state. Of course, as I have before said, all that was 
really necessary to prove to the nation of Israel that the God 
of Israel will execute such sanctions, was to prove thai he was 
the true God. The question therefore in regard to the knowl- 
edge or belief of these great facts can no longer be a question. 
But with this knowledge ur belief, it is utterly impossible that 
by the laws of correct interpretation tliis people should not 
have understood the legal penalty to be what I have stated it 
to be. The use and the import of language are always deter- 
mined by the known facts of the case. And that the penalty 
of the Mosaic law should not denote what I have supposed, is 
as impossible as that in the example sapposed,the word exile 
or hcmishment should not have the meaning supposed ; or as 
that the phrase Solomon's temple, to one who had seen it, 
should denote the wigwam of an American Indian. 

Such we shall see was the fact in regard to its import, as un- 
derstood and exhibited by those who understood it con-ectly. 
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Now it will he admitted that Ezebiel and Bavid and Solo- 
mon knew no more on this subject than what was revealed 
under the Mosaic dispensation. The question then is, what 
did they mean when they spoke of death as the punisliraent of 
sin? And this question is answered by one incontrovertible 
fact, viz., that this death was a death which in its full import 
at least, the righteous should not die. But the righteous did 
die a temporal death. Thiis Solomon, for example, while he 
declai-es in many and different forms that the wicked shall die 
as the reward of their iniquity (Prov. v. 4, 32, 23 ; viii. 35, S6 ; 
xi. 19), also asserts that " in the way of righteousness there is 
life, and in the pathway thereof there is no death." (Prov. xii. 
28 ; vide also x. 2 ; xi. 4 ; xiii. 14 ; xiv. 27.) Ezekiel also 
^serts with peculiar directness, tbat the soul that sinneth shall 
die, that tlie wicked sball surely die y and yet he no less un- 
equivocally asserts that the righteous shall live, and not die. 
(Ezek. xviii, 21 ; compare Isa. Ixvi. 16, 24 ; vide also Prov. x. 
2 ; xii 4 ; xiii. 14 ; xxiv. 27.) Now the death from which the 
righteous are delivered is the death which the wicked suffer. 
But the righteous are not distinguished from the wicked by 
exemption from temporal death. The death therefore which 
the wicked suffer is something compared to which the tempo- 
ral death of the righteous is not death. Was it natural- death 
in circumstances of peculiar suffering? The righteous often 
died in such circumstances (vide Heb. xi. 37), being stoned 
and sawn asunder. The righteous died prematurely or in early 
L'fe, even "perished in his righteousness" (Eccles. vii. 15). 
Besides the difference supposed is not such as the case ob- 
viously requires, to exhibit the displeasure of that God towai-d 
sin, who had adopted such a course of providence to prevent it. 
Was it then annihilation? But they acknowledged the doc- 
trine of a future state, and therefore could not so understand it. 
It was death then as the wages of sia ; it was death which ex- 
cluded from the rewards of the righteous and from the favor of 
God ; it was the ce^ation of existence on earth, imder the 
frown of the Almighty— death as an expression of his displeas- 
ure as a lawgiver, and death to an immortal being, without one 
ray of hope, of favor, or of happiness from his offended God. 

Many other considerations confirm this view of the subject. 
As to temporal death and calamities, the wise man declares 
that there is no substantial difference in the state of the right- 
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eous and the wicked, all things happening alike to ail. By 
this we are not to understand that he esteemed the penalty of 
the Mosaic law as not an evil peculiar to its transgre^ors, but 
that in view of their future allotmente, which was the theme of 
his discourse, the difference is not deserving of consideration. 
As if he said, This world is not, but a future world is the place 
of just retribution. Again, natural death was without terror 
to the righteous ; they welcomed the event— -they hailed it 
often with joy. But to the wicked this event was replete with 
unquahfied terror. Now keeping in mind theii- belief of a fu- 
ture state, what must have been their views of this event as 
one so appalling ? Further, the promises of eternal life to the 
rigiitfious throw a strong and clear light on the nature- of tliat 
death which was the penalty of sin. The only condition of 
such promises was personal holiness, and therefore in every 
one of them the truth was clearly revealed that " without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord," Beings then who were 
known to exist forever, dying in sin, were never to see God — 
never to enjoy good in the least degree; were to be excluded 
from it under his severest displeasure. For here also, let it be 
remarked, the fact of God's unqualiiied and extremest displeas- 
ure against the wicked was fully revealed, and what evil could 
immortal beings fail to expect from the wrath of G^ad against 
sin as exhibited in the Old Testament? 

I might here refer to the book of Eecleaiastes, as written in 
the opinion of some learned men, for the purpose of proving 
from the light of nature a state of futm-e rewards and punish- 
ments. (Vide Graves on Pentateuch, Vol. II., p. 255, note.) 
If this was so, how striking a disclosure of the principles of 
our argument and the conclusion founded on tliem 1 But I 
only refer to some facts which are no less decisive— I mean 
those which doubtless were well known in the time of Moses ; 
and first those which exhibit Giad's dealings with his faithful 
servants. Take for example those which respect Enoch and 
Abraham. Now we may assume, as it respects tlie present 
argument, that it was a known fact, that these men on the 
gi-ound of pereonal hoHnees were rewarded with the favor of 
God and everlasting happiness in a future world, one of them 
being conducted thither by God's miraculous interposition. 
"What is the inference hut that there was such a future world 
— that without holiness the inheritance of its joya could never 
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be obtained— -and that the wicked, ae the object of God's hope- 
less displeasure, were doomed to a future existence the very 
opposite of these holy men ? 

Such was ia fact the view of the wicked themselves, at least 
in one instance. For what could the prayer of Balaam, " Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and my last end be lite his," 
import, if there had been in his view no difference between 
the state of the righteous and the wicked after leaving this 
world! We know,and he knew,that the most desirable con- 
sideration in the death of the righteous was the hope of future 
joye. To suppose this prayer to he prompted merely in refer- 
ence to any general providential difference between the attend- 
ant sufferings of the one and those of the other, or hy any thing, 
while he believed the prospects of both for futurity were alike, 
is to me incredible. 

Again ; I appeal to the desti'uction of the old world by the 
deluge, and of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire and brimstone. 
That these are properly regarded as decisive instances of the 
depai'ture of tlie wicked from this world to one of endless 
misery, we are assured from the M^ew Testament, But let us 
look at the facts themselves, and ask what instruction tliese 
must have furnished to God's ancient people on the subject 
hcfore us. With the knowledge that those destroyed were im- 
mortal, of the distinction made between them as wicked on the 
one hand, and !Noah and his family and Lot as righteous on 
the other, who could suppose that these signal judgments of 
God terminated in mere temporal death, and this too when 
ISfoah and Lot must so shortly die ? Could it be supposed that 
in these cases the legal penalty of the Jewish theocracy, a 
merely temporal institute, was executed ? But this law had 
no existence. Under such a law therefore they could not have 
died. But they died under the most signal and awful proofs 
of God's displeasure. They died too as immortal beings. They 
died, as the apostle reasons, under another law than that of a 
theocracy. If the very heathen know that they are woiiiiy of 
death for their crimes, what must be the conclusion in respect 
to those whom God destroyed hy the deluge, and by fire and 
hrimstone ? What must be in store for those who were ushered 
into eternity under such tokens of the wrath to come ? 

I might here refer to many passages in the Old Testament 
which in words describe the penalty of sin to be &verlasting. 
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(Vide Isa. Isvi. 24 ; Daniel, xii. 2.) " Many tliat sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awate; some to everlasting life, and 
some to sliame and everlasting contempt." In view of the 
acknowledged fact of the soul's immortality, there is not only 
no reason for limiting the language of this class of texts, hut 
decisive reason for not doing it. 

In conclusion, I appeal to the New Testament, not to prove 
the fact that the penalty of sin is endless, but to prove liiat it 
was so nndei-stood under the Mosaic dispensation. Here we 
shall not only find this fact established, but a striking iilustra- 
tion of those principles, of using language which I have stated 
and exemplified. It is then undeniable that our Saviour did 
assume the doctiine of future endless punishment, and used 
Jewish phraseology to describe it. So also did the apostles. 
This they did when the national law with its temporal sanc- 
tions had ceased. Nor is this all ; it was a doctrine of the 
populai- faith, the Sadduce^ excepted, and their error our 
Lord exposed by an argument from the Old Testament. Now 
let these things be accounted for, unless the Old Testament 
taught the doctrine of a future state with its retribution in 
eternal Kfe and eternal death. And in view of tlie acknowl- 
edged fact of the theocracy with sanctions of temporal life and 
death, let the above usage of language by our Saviour and his 
apostles be explained, except on the principles which have 
been stated respecting the change of meaning. 

Cvf. — ^It follows that all tliose passages in the Old Testament 
in which life and death, good and evil, blessing and cursing 
are set before men to induce to holiness and to deter from sin, 
are properly quoted by us in the New Testament import. 
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d'B pteJbrence Of obcdlenee to fliagbedieniw, all tbingfl consiflerrf. 
mhJestpoBstble.— The Urat, InsdmlssLble by the language of tbo 
<r coDimua wniie; Be]r-conUu]i<:torr ind absurd ; QiUtakes an in- 
«; coDvertasln Into holinm »ndii»ItQeeii into ^in.— The secDod 
!8 of the law; bj Gotl'e 6inc*rilj, Sit, Jio.; bj liia own solemn 



I PEOCEED now to consider the law of this government in— 

Sect. 6. — Ab an expression of Giod's preference of obedience 
to disobedience, all things considered. 

We have consulted the dictates of reason on this subject, and 
now propose to consider it in the hglit of Hevelation. 

Before I proceed to show what the Scriptures teach on tlie 
subject, I remark that tliere are two different, and only two 
different views, in respect to which we need direct our in- 
c[uiries ; 

One is, thai God eaypre^ses in his law simply a preference 
of obedience to disobedience in themselves eonsid&red, or when 
each is considered in its true nature and tendm^ y while he 
also represses in his revdaMon, a preference of disobedience to 
obedience, all thingis considered, or, of the former to the latter 
in every instance in whdoh the former takes place, as being the 
necessary meam of the greatest good. 

The other is, that God in- the drcumsta/nces, or wider that 
perfect system of moral gooem/ment wider which he addresses 
his law to men, esepresses a preference of obedience to disdbedd- 
enoe, all things considered, i. e., considered in every respect and 
in every instance of moral ac^on. 

I propose to consider these different views of the divine law 
in the order in which I have now stated them. 

I. Concerning the former, I remark — 

1. That tlie language of the divine law not only docs not 
admit of the meaning now expressed, but forbids it. There is 
not a word in the language, which expresses or implies, or in 
the remotest manner intimates that God prefers disobedience 

Vot. 11.— n 16 
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to bis law to obedience, or Bin to holiness, aU things considered. 
Much less is there any thing in the language which shuts it 
down to this ineaning. On the contrary, the langiiage of this 
law in its form or manner of use, is the direct, unqualilied, and 
decisive fonn which lawgivers have ever employed, and sub- 
jects have ever understood to express an absolute preference, 
aU tfmigs eomidered, of obedience to disobedience to law. Such 
language, therefore, rec[uires this meaning, de usu loquendi, 
the only umpu-e oi ^opriei/y, and admits of no other. It is 
absolutely incredible that the lawgiver should use this lan- 
guage in any other meaning, and not intend to deceive his 
subjects, especially if he employ it to mean that he prefers dis- 
obedience to his law all things considered, to obedience in its 
stead. If therefore, there be any reason for this interpretation 
of the divine law, it must be found elsewhere than in the lan- 
guage of the law. And further, it is worthy of remark, that 
none who thus interpret the divine law pretend to derive their 
interpretation from the language of the law ; hut simply and 
solely from certain peculiar and false notions of Scriptural 
language as employed on anotlier subject — the decretive will 
of God. The argument is this — that without the interpretation 
of the law now opposed, its just meaning would he ineonsistent 
with the meaning of the Scnptural language respecting the 
decretive will of God. Be it so. If just interpretation gives 
inconsistency or contradiction in the language of the Scriptures, 
we must admit the inconsistency or contradiction. But we 
shall see there is no pretense for this alleged inconsistency ; 
and if this be so, then there is not even a pretense that the 
law of God expresses his preference of obedience to disobedi- 
ence all things considered, and in all instances in which obedi- 
ence takes place. 

2. The interpretation of the divine law now opposed, does 
violence to the plain and incontrovertible dictates of common 
sense, and ascribes a peculiarity to the moral government of 
God which is incredible. It will not be pretended that the law 
of any other moral government was ever nnderatood to ex- 
press such a preference of obedience as that now supposed. 
And to show how revolting to the common sentiments of men 
such a law would be, we have only to suppose its import fully 
and precisely developed. Suppose then a parent or civil legis- 
lator should, in the absolute and unquaKfied form of a law. 
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require any given act of duty, and sliould at the same time 
unequivocally declare that in every instance in which the law 
should be Tiolated, its violation would be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, and as such be preferred by him to an 
act of obedience in its stead. Now I do not ask merely 
whether such a law thus explained by the lawgiver, would not 
be regarded as something unheard of; but whetlier it would 
not be considered as furnishing decisive proof of either insanity 
or falsehood, and be pronounced by the imhesitating decisions 
of common sense and sound reason to be worthy either of con- 
tempt or execration ? When we reflect that God in revealing 
himself to men as their moral governor, does in fact assume 
that men are prepared to understand the nature of this relation, 
and leaves them to the obvious dictates of reason and common 
sense as the medium of understanding the language of his law, 
can we suppose that he intended that his law should be under- 
stood in a meaning which all the world would regard as absurd 
and revolting in the law of a human legislator? Is such a 
peculiarity in the government of God credible ? Who made 
this discovery? Not the people, but theologians; and how 
were they led to give the law such an interpretation? Sim- 
ply to maintain ite consistency witli other errore about de- 
crees. 

3. This scheme is self-contradictory and absurd. It is here 
necessary to advert to the different phraseology used by the 
advocates of this scheme. Some of their language I regard 
as unobjectionable, only when used as synonymons with that 
which I regard as entirely false. Thus they often say that 
Grod purposes sin, or the existence of sin, all things considered. 
This is undoubtedly true. But then it is by no means synony- 
mous with the position that God purposes sin raiher than holi- 
ness, all things considered. God doubtless purposes the exist.- 
ence of sin rather than its prevention (and this is the true mean- 
ing of the elliptical statement under consideration), it being 
considered that the prevention of sin by God required the non- 
existence of the best system. This however does not imply a 
preference of sin to hoUiiess for any consideration whatever, 
when the existence of one is compared with the existence of 
the other under the best system. The doctrine to which I ob- 
ject is that which represents God as preferring sin to holiness, 
all things considered, under the present system of government, 
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and the thing considered in sin as the ground of the preference, 
is its relation as the necessary means of the greatest good. 

But that I may not misrepresent this doctrine, I would still 
more minutely exhihit it in the language of its advocates. 

It is said then that holiness and sin, or obedience and diso- 
bedience, are what they are in their true nature and appropri- 
ate tendencies, and that they are nothing more : that whatever 
good sin may be made the occasion of under the government 
of God, decides nothing in respect to its true nature and ten- 
dencies, i. e., nothing in regard to the thing itself: that al- 
though its existence may be hecessaky, as the occasion by 
which God can produce greater good than would be the result 
of universal holine^ in creatures, yet its true nature and ten- 
dency are only to evil, while the true nature and tendency of 
holiness are only to good ; that therefore the estimate express- 
ed by the Moral Governor simply respects holiness and sin as 
they are in their own nature and tendencies, i. e., in them- 
selves abstractly from the good which he may bring out of the 
evil, and that therefore the law of God is a proper expression 
of his preference as a lawgiver for holiness to sin, although 
the existence of sin is preferable to holiness in reference to the 
good of which it is the necessa/ry means. 

Upon this I remark, that it contains a palpable inconsistency ; 
in other words, that it comprises two positions, both of which 
cannot be true. Thus it averts that sin is what it is in its own 
nature and appropriate tendency, and that it is properly noth- 
ing more ; and that it is, thus viewed, wholly evil : and yet it 
also asserts that in the circumstances in which it exists, it is the 
necessary means of the greatest good. Now I ask, what is the 
import of this last position bvit this, tliat G«d being what he is 
and man being what he is, the moral government of God being 
what it is and holiness and sin being what they are — in short, 
the nature, relations, and reality of things being what they are, 
sin in the circumstances in which it exists, is the necessary 
means of the greatest good % But if this be the meaning of 
this position, then its meaning is that sin in Us true natv/re and 
tendency is the necessary means of the greatest good. I assert 
on high authority, that of President Edwards,* " That tendency 
is truly esteemed to belong to the noMre of any thing, or to be 

o Works, vol. vi. p. 150, 1st Am. cd. 
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inherent in it ; that is the necessary eonsequsnce of its iiaturc, 
considered together with its proper situation in the aniversal 
system of existence, whether that tendency be good or bad." 
If then sin in the circumstances in which it exists will produce 
and is the neoesswry means of producing the gi'catest good, ac- 
cording to the real nature and relations of tilings, or " in its 
proper situation," &c., then it is the ^nie nahire and tendency 
of sin to produce the greatest good. But this palpably contra- 
dicts the position in the same scheme, that the true nature and 
tendency of sin is only to evil. Both cannot be tme. 

Notwithstanding the plain contradiction and inconsistency 
of this scheme, we can be at no loss which of the contradic- 
tory positions essentially belongs to the scheme itself. It is 
unqueBtionably that which affii'ms the neoesaHy of sin to the 
greatest good ; for the moment this position is separated from 
the scheme, its real or ite professed object fails. That object is 
to give an intelligible and satisfactory explanation of the exist- 
ence of sin, and of the purpose of God in regard to its existence. 
The explanation is, that it is the neeessaiy means of the great- 
est good. But if this be denied and rejected from the scheme, 
it fails utterly to give satisfaction on the question why sin ex- 
ists, or to show in what respect it is an object of the divine 
purpose. The scheme itself by such a denial would be denied 
and abandoned. 

If I be asked whether God may not bring greater good out 
of the existence of sin and the system with which it is connect- 
ed, than WOULD have been the result of the obedience which 
would have been aebuaUy rendered under any different system, 
I reply that there is no doubt of it. But this does not prove 
that he will or can bring more good out of sin, than would 
have resulted from the obedience which should anw might have 
been rendered m this system. Of course it does not show that 
sin in this system ia necessary to the gi-eatest good. 

It may be said tliat God is able and will in fact bring greats 
er good out of the existence of sin, than could have resulted 
from the universal obedience of his accountable creatures, and 
that thus sin may be desirable, not as having in itself any ten- 
dency to good, but as the necessary means of the greatest 
good. It may be urged as decisive in favor of the distinction 
between a thing as thus good in itself, and good as the neces- 
sary means of good, that as the means of good it has no in- 
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herent property in itself, but is entirely dependent on the will 
and agency of God, and that on the supposition that Qod brings 
greater good out of it, than could have resulted from universal 
obedience, then it is good not in itself, but only as the neces- 
sary means of good, I answer that this supposition is incon- 
sistent with itself. l"or while it asserts that sin is the necessa- 
ry means of the greatest good, it also asserts that it has no in- 
herent property which fits it to be such a means. But if ain 
baa no inherent property in its own nature that fits it to be the 
means of good rather than any thing else, then it cannot be 
the -necesmTy -means of good, TaS!a.^x than something else; and 
therefore to say that it baa no such inherent property, and to 
say that it is the necessar}' means of good, is to assert a plain 
contradiction. 

Again : sin either has inherent in its nature that property 
which fits it to fee the nec^sary means of tlie greatest good 
through divine agency, or it has not. If it has not, then some- 
thing else through the divine agency might answer the pro- 
posed end as well. If it has such an inherent property, tlien 
it is m *te &iMh nature fitted to be the means of the greatest good 
in a respect in which nothing else is, and is therefore in its 
own nature or tendency better than any thing else as the means 
of good. 

Again : if there be nothing in the nature of sin which fits it 
to be the means of tlie greatest good, and if it be true that tlie 
supposed result, viz., the greatest good, is not to be ascribed at 
all to the nature of sin but solely to divine agency, then for 
aught that appears, divine agency might use any thing else as 
the means of that good as well as sin. Of course sin is not the 
nece^ary means of that good, for the same divine agency might 
have produced the same result without the existence of sin as 
well as with it, A case referred to in illustration of the opinion 
which I am opposing, will demonstrate the error of that opin- 
ion. I mean the crucifixion of the Saviour by wicked hands. 
It is Msumed that in order to the good which results from the 
atonement of Christ, it was necessary that he should be put to 
death by a murderous act. Whether it be so or not must de- 
pend on the question, whether there was any thing in that sin- 
ful deed as such, which was necessary to the fact of an atone- 
ment. If there was, then the act may be said to be necessary 
to the good resulting from this work of divine mercy. But if 
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there was not, Uieri bis deatli, aUowing that to be iiece^a- 
ry, would, though accomplished in any other manner — ^for ex- 
ample, by the direct agency of God, or in the way in which 
the Saviour eitffered in the gai-den — have possessed the same 
atoning efficacy. And to malce the error of the above theory 
still more apparent, let it be supposed tliat there was that in 
the act of the murderers of our Lord which was in the nature 
of things indispensable to the redemption of a fallen world, 
and that benevolence required that this redemption should be 
accomplished, and would not the moral q^uality of the act be at 
once changed ? It would indeed be malice toward an inno- 
cent man — it would be in dh'ect violation of a divine command ; 
but the moment that such malice becomes in its ti'ue nature 
and tendency, and according to the tnie nature and tendency 
of things, indispensable to the greatest good, it becomes a mat- 
ter of duty, and ought to be a subject of precept, according to 
the only principle that benevolence itself can be decided to be 
a proper subject of precept. 

But it may be said still further, that it may be necessary, in 
order that sin may be the necessary means of good, that it 
should be a violation of a divine command, since otherwise it 
could furnish no occasion for the display of the divine mercy 
in its i-einission. I answer, that sin is what it is, independently 
of tlie law which forbids it. It is not made sin by being for- 
bidden. That the law is given by a perfect being, may be 
^oof that the act forbidden is sin ; but the mere fact of vio- 
lating a ffood law does not, stiictly spealdng, constitute the sin 
of the act. The act is in its nature sin or it is not, and no law 
can alter its nature. K it is not in its nature sin, then it would 
furnish no occasion for the display of mercy, since there can 
be no display of mercy in forgiving sin which is not sin. If it 
be in its nature sin, then it cannot be in its nature the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good ; for to suppose this, is as we 
have shown, to auppcse that concerning it which wholly 
changes its moral quality. 

4. That which this scheme denominates a preference in the 
divine mind of holiness to sin, is not and cannot in the case 
Bupposed,be a preference, but can be only an itwolmdary state 
of mind. I need not say that we properly decide what is pos- 
sible and what is impossible in respect to volitions, preferences, 
&c., in the divine mind by the known laws of our own mental 
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operations. I affirm then, that it ie absolutely impossible ac- 
cording to these laws, that I should rcaUj and truly prefer one 
object of choice to another viewed in theimelves, and at the 
same time prefer the latter to the former as the necessary 
means of the greater good. In eveiy act of choice we take 
into consideration the entu'e amount of good inherent in and 
connected with each object, and form our choice or preference 
in view of the whole. In other words, we never prefer or 
choose an object because in one reject we ^teem it better 
than another, while yet in another respect we esteem the other 
as BO much better than tliat, as to possess on the whole a supe- 
rior value. Let us take an example. Rich fruit and a bitter 
medicine wliich is necessaiy to life are proffered. Now I may 
desire, i. e., be i/tvaohimianly inchned to choose the fruit as 
better in one respect, or if you please, better in itself than the 
bitter medicine. It may be true that I should choose the fruit 
IF my life were not in danger. But is not this all that can pos- 
sibly be true respecting mj state of mind toward the fruit? 
Can there be a real preference or choice of it in such a case? 
There is according to the supposition, an actual preference of 
the medicine as the means of the greatest good. Is there also 
an actual preference of the fmit ? If so, which will bo taken ? 
Both cannot be. Which will be when each is actually pre- 
ferred to the other ? But the point is too plain for controversy. 
Precisely however Uke the supposed preference for the frnit, 
which is not preference and can with no propriety or truth be 
called a preference, is the preference of holiness to sin which 
is imputed to the Divine Being, and which he is supposed to 
express in his law, which is no preference. It is merely an 
involuntwi'y desire or inclination which in all cases precedes 
choice or preference, and is as truly diverse from an act of the 
■will as any one mental act or state is from any other. All 
therefore tiiat can be said with truth on this scheme is, that 
God has an iweohmtary desire that men should be holy 
when holiness and sin are considei'ed in themselvas ; but in- 
stead of preferring holiness to sin on this account, \iei prefers sin 
as the nec^sary means of the greatest good, to holiness. The 
scheme therefore whioh represents Glod as preferring sin to ho- 
liness as the necessary means of the greatest good, does ascribe 
that to God which necessarily implies that he neither has nor 
can have in any sense whatever, a preference of holiness to 
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sin ; that his law, interpreted as it must be, is an ahsolute false- 
hood, and himself the unqualified approver of sin. 

5. This scheme converts tlie act of man which the Scriptures 
pronoimce to be sin, into duty or moral excellence. 

This it does in two respects. (1.) Ae it asserts it to be the 
most useful ; for, as we have ah-eady shown, if sin be the 
necessary means of the greatest good, then it is such in its na- 
ture and tendency, and of course is in its nature and tendency 
the most useful. But we hold that there is not a plainer ti'uth 
in morals, than that virtue or moral excellence is founded in 
its tendency to good. As we have before had occasion to say, 
it is not the law which TnaJces an action right in a moral sense, 
hut only proves it to be so. The action is right or wrong in- 
dependently of the law which prescribes it, and is morally 
right simply and only as it is as a voluntary act which in its 
nature and relations tends to produce the greatest good. Such 
according to this scheme is sin. Sin therefore is morally right 
as the best act of man. 

It is so (3.), if we appeal to the known will of the Lawgiver, 
for according to this scheme God has expressed no will but 
one, and that is a preference of sin to holiness. Even if we 
admit the opposite and inconsistent preferences, which tins 
scheme ascribes to the Supreme Lawgiver, still we know at 
least in respect to all the sin that has been and all that shall 
be committed, that he prefers it to obedience in its stead. 
So also as we are told that all men who come into the world 
will commit some sin, it follows that some sin in every man 
even before its commission, is known to be preferred by God 
to perfect holiness. Indeed if we reflect how long the world 
has stood, and how much sin tliere has been in it, how few and 
Bolitai-y are the exceptions furnished by individuals to the uni- 
versal sinfulness of our race, and tliat all the sin which has 
existed has, as the necessary means of the greatest good, been 
preferred by God to holiness in its stead, the probability is not 
slight but preponderating with respect to an individual, that he 
will better please God by disobedience to his law than by obe- 
dience. Kather I may say it is matter of absolute e&rtainty. 
For if God has in one instance preferred sin to holiness — and 
surely if he has in all instances in which sin has existed — then 
his law is no expression of an opposite preference, and cannot 
furnish a particle of evidence that he has any other preference 
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that! that of sin to holiness. It' his law furnishes no such evi- 
dence, none is furnished. We are left eimply to the known and 
declared expression of his preference of sin to holiness as the 
rule of duty. 

Many other consequences might be legitimately derived from 
the scheme now opposed, which are equally revolting and ab- 
surd. It might be shown that repentance on the part of a sin- 
ner is not only not a duty, but in view of the divine will as the 
standard of right, is impossible. It might be shown that be- 
nevolent action also is not right action, &c., &c. 

n. I shall attempt to show the truth of the second view of 
thfe subject as before stated, viz., thai God in the oircwmstancen 
or imder the system, of moral govem/merd, tmder which he ad- 
dresses his law to TrhPM, expresses a preference of obedieTice to 
disobedience in every respect and in even/ instance of moral 
action. 

This I argue — 

1. From the language of the law, 

I have already remarked that the language of the law is the 
direct and unqualified language used by men in all legal enact- 
ments to express an unqualified preference. I now say that 
it must be understood to express such a preference. In proof 
of this I allege the principle that the language used in this in- 
stance must be interpreted as it is interpreted when used in 
similar cases and in a similar form. If not, then how can it 
convey any meaning to the mind ? I admit there may be cases 
in which reasons may exist for limiting the ordinary import of 
language ; but no reason can be assigned for such limitation 
here. If it be said that otherwise the Bible is contradictory, 
and this is all that can be said, I answer, first, that this accord- 
ing to principles before advanced, is an insufficient reason ; and 
secondly, that the Bible is not made contradictory by this inter- 
pretation, 

2, This being the true intei-pretation of the language of the 
law, it follows that if the meaning now given is not the real 
meaning, there is no sincenty in God's commands. 

This is sufficiently obvious from a single illustration. If I 
invite a friend to my house, or command a child to perform a 
certain act, and should connect with such an invitation or com- 
mand the declaration that all things considered I preferred the 
invitation should not be accepted, or the act should not be per- 
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formed, should I be counted sincere? How then can God bo 
so accounted ? Surely it makes no diiference wbetlier tiie fact 
is uttered in eonnectiou with the command or is capable of be- 
ing known from other sources of evidence. It is the fact and 
not the method in which it is learned, that makes God sincere 
or false — that binds man to take bun at bis word, or release 
him from the obligation. 

Several other considerations might be urged; such as the 
moral perfection of God ; the nature of the thing required of 
man; his hatred of sin ; the character of the law as holy, just, 
and good ; the essential nature of law as involving an hon- 
est and sincere preference of holiness to sin; the design of 
law as fitted to make men believe the lawgiver sincere, &c. 
It is sufficient to refer to the frequent and strong assurances 
which are made by God himself. "As I live, saitli the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, iui thai the 
wicked turn arid live" " Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1 how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens mider ber wings, but ye would not I" 
" If thou hadst known, even thon, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace!" "Not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth." " How shall I give thee np, Ephraim ? how shall I de- 
liver thee, Israel ? bow shall I make tliee as Admali ? how shall 
I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings are kindled together." Last of all we have God's 
own vindication from the charge that is urged by this theoiy : 
" What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it? wh&refi>re when I looked that it shovldirmg 
forth grapes, hrought it forth wild grapes /" 

Again : I urge that no valid objections can be derived from 
opposing texts. If there are texts which, when properly inter- 
preted, teach the contrary, then we are forced to admit that 
there are contradictions in the Bible. The declarations ought 
to be very explicit and precise, to lead us to doubt that the law 
expresses God's preference of holmess to sin, Neither are 
true. 

Acts, iv. 28, and ii, 23, are often referred to. But in these 
texts nothing more is declai-ed than that God purposed the 
wicked act by wliich Chi-ist was crucified. This I cheerfully 
admit. But the question is, in what respect did he purpose it ? 
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Did lie purpose it as the necessary means of the greatest good ? 
Is this distinctly asserted ? Is it imphed ? It is not to the 
point to say that great good followed the act. The q^uestion 
still returns, whether all this good might not have been secured 
without the act. Who knows that it could not? And if no 
one, who shall say that it could not? 

(Gen. i. 20.) Here nothing more is said than that God meant 
or purposed the wicked act of selhng Joseph into Egypt to be 
the occasion of good, as he doubtle^ does d^ign in respect to 
all sin. But it is not asserted that sin, or this sin was pret'en-ed 
as the necessary means of the greatest good. 

{Pe. Lxxvi. 10.) The meaning of this passage is exhausted 
by saying that God will cause sin (wrath) to praise him and 
prevent aU that he cannot render subservient to this end. But 
how does it follow from this that the wrath — ^the sin — is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ? 

(Exodus, ix. 16, and Eom. ix. 17.) These passages declare 
only that God purposed Pharaoh's existence and his acts. But 
they do not declare that these acts of sin were the necessai-y 
means of the gi'eatest good, or of any good, 

(Matt. xiii. 14 ; Mark, iv. 12 ; Luke, viii. 10.) Christ did 
not choose to change the system of influences that he had pur- 
posed, nor to add to it influences which would secure the con- 
version. This was for wise reasons ; but among these reasons 
it is not said that their continuance in sin was preferred as the 
necessaiy means of the greatest good. 



END OF SECTION I 
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ESSAY OK" JUSTICE AS THE ATTRIBUTE OP A FEEEECT 
MORAL GOVERNOR. 



r I.— CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED. 



BspecUl relsUon, sad involve 6 right.— Insllenablc rights,— Wliatia slight (—Eight ImolvM 

Theke IB perhaps no one of the particular moral attributes of 
the Deity of which accurate views are more important, in both 
natural and revealed theology, than his attribute of juetice. 
What is justice as the aiifribute of a perfect moral gffoemor ? 
The inquiry is intimately connected with the discussion of many 
theological questions, as well as of the nature of a perfect moral 
government. 

The word justice has, as we commonly say, a variety of 
meanings in different applications. It is often applied to mere 
executive acts or doings, ae these occur in the various forms of 
intercourse and business among men. It has however another 
important appHeation, and one with which we are now more 
directly concerned, viz., that in which it denotes a virtuous or 
morally right state of mind. The general import of the word, 
in this use of it, I propose to ascertain before I enter on the 
investigation of the present leading inquiry — what is justice as 
the atirihute of a p&rfed, moral governor f 

I proceed then to say, that 

Justice, in respect to sentient leings,* is a benevolent dispo- 
sition or pu/iposc of mind to render to every otic his due; more 
particularly — 

' eis a henevoleni disposition or purpose of mind to ren- 

apeak of doing justice to a came, to an argumeiil, &c. 
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der or to do to every one what oughi to he rendered or done, the 
obligation to which arises from some peculia/r relation of the 
o^ect qf the act, which creates and implies a rigid reciprocal to 
such obligation. 

In defining a general complex term, like the term justice, it 
is convenient to employ ancli general tenns in a leading defi- 
nition as shall he more obvious and familiar, though for certain 
purposes they may need themselves to be defined. In this 
way, by a progressive analysis, we may successfully unfold the 
elementary ideas comprised in the complex idea. According- 
ly I now propose to show the correctness of tlie above defini- 
tion oi justice, in both its general and particulai' forms, by a 
progressive analysis and explanation. 

The definition of justice by the civil law is this : "Jueiiiia 
est constcms et perpetiia voluntas jus swum. Guigm tr^m&ndir 
This as a definition in moral philosophy, whatever may be true of 
it in political philosophy or civil jurisprudence, is defective in 
omitting the elementary idea denoted by the word Tjenmolent 
employed in the definition. This elementary idea is obviously 
essential to the true conception of justice as a morally right 
act or state of the will. Nor is this definition as one in politi- 
cal science, or as a definition of justice on the pai't of men con- 
sidered as simply members of the body politic, an adequate 
definition, since in tMs relation, justice on the part of both 
ruler and subject must include benevolence toward the body 
politic, or a disposition to promote the welfai-e of the State. 
Again : in this definition of the civil law, the phrase suumjus 
must denote, not his right, as distinguished from that to which 
he has a right, but the latter only. Even in this sense of the 
phrase, the definition does not by any means include every in- 
stance of justice. The will or pm^pcffie to punish a criminal, in 
certain cases, is an act of justice. But it is plainly not a will 
to render to the criminal his right, or ihcet to which he has a 
right. It is only by understanding swwmjus to mean Ms due, 
in the specific sense of this English phrase, as used and ex- 
plained in the foregoing definitions of justice, tliat the defini- 
tion of the civil law, in this respect, is unobjectionable. But 
more on this topic hereafter. 

Premising then, that I speak o? justice only in its general 
meaning, when used to denote a virtnous or morally right state 
of mind, I remark — 
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In the first place, that justice is a ieneoolent disposition or 
purpose. Here it is important to advert to the difference be- 
tween "benevolence, considered as that primaiy moral affection 
which is tlie sum and essence of all virtue, and that which 
may be called henevolenoe, although viewed absti-actlj from the 
former, it is not virtnous. Benevolence then, as the primary 
morally right affection, is an elective preference of the highest 
happiness of all — the sentient universe — to every conflicting 
object. In this sense of the word, benevolence is to be distin- 
guished from other and very different states of mind, which 
are often and properly called b&nevolenoe, viz., from any 
merely constitutional affection, which includes no act of will ; 
and also from any affection which, though voluntary, directly 
respects only some Idrmted dsgree of good to others, and which 
may be prompted either by benevolence or selfishness. Tliis 
general or universal benevolence — ^benevolence as an elective 
preference of the highest happiness of sentient beings — must 
then be distinguished from all those limited forms of kindness 
or good-will with which it is so often confounded by philoso- 
phers. Benevolence which respects merely one's country, or 
one's circle of friends and acquaintance, or an associate com- 
pany of highwaymen, is not a virtuous or morally right state 
of the mind. Such benevolence is prompted by selfishness, 
and is of course a selfish affection. 

Again: general or universal benevolence — ^benevolence as 
merely an elective preference of the highest happiness of all — 
must be distinguished from all subordinate action, in the form 
of volitions, dispositions, or pm-poses, and in the form of exec- 
utive doings, to which it may lead. This state of mind, as first 
arising in the mind, and as a mere moral preference (Fs. 
Ixxiii. 25), may be conceived as a mental state in which the 
mind has no reference to any specific or subordinate action 
whatever. But if we suppose, which seems to be uniformly 
true, that the mind in msJiing this preference,tnows that the 
attainment of its object depends on subsequent subordinate 
action, then this state will be something more than the mere 
elective preference of the object specified. It will involve an- 
other act of will, viz., a purpose or a disposition of mind to 
perform all such subordinate action as may be known to be 
necessary to attain the object. It is tliis complex mental state 
as including the elective preference of the highest liappiness 
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of all, and a purpose or disposition to perform all such action 
aa may te necessary to attain its object, whicli is properly call- 
ed benevolence, or genei'al benevolence, universal benevolence 
or good-will. By President Edwards it is called th& love of 
heing m ffeneral. Though this state of mind is one in which 
no particular subordinate action is directly willed or chosen, 
nor properly included, it is in a most important respect a prac- 
tical principle, inasmuch as it is not only a disposition or pur- 
pose of heart, hut a permanent governing principle, "which in 
its true nature and tendency prompts to, or, etymologically 
speaking, arranges, or directs all those subordinate volitions, 
dispositions, or affections, and those executive doings, whicla 
are necessary to the attainment of its object. This state of 
mind is morally right, and the only act -which, viewing other 
acts as not including it, is morally right. Being in an impor- 
tant sense a permanent state of mind, whose tendency is to 
prompt to other mental states, it is combined with them, and the 
various combinations are properly called benevolent affections, 
dispositions, and purposes. These are the pai'tieular forms 07 
modifications of general benevolence, or universal good-will 
Each of th^e, for the sake of distinguishing it from others of 
the same class, and from gen&ral benevolence, we distinguish 
by a particular name. One of these particular forms of gen- 
eral benevolence in whicli the mind wills a limited degree of 
the well-being of another we often call ienemlenee, relying on 
the connection to show tlie meaning of the word. In this case 
there is apartioular disposition or purpose to perform benefi- 
cent action prompted by general i&nevol^ice, which particular 
disposition or purpose, though properly called ienevolenoe or 
hindness, diffei-s from general benevolence. In another case 
there is a like disposition or purpose to speak the truth, which 
is properly called veracity. In another, there is a like disposi- 
tion or purpose to render to every one his due, which is proper- 
ly called Justice. Any one of these particular forms of general 
benevolence, contemplated as including this principle, is truly 
and properly said to be morally right, and is properly called a 
virtue. But then its moral reetitude consists exclusively in the 
element of general ienefool&nce, since if we conceive tlie partic- 
ular disposition, affection, or purpose to exist, as it may, with- 
out this element oi general henevolenee, we necessarily conceive 
of it as a form of selfishness. If again we conceive of the ele- 
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metit of general benevolence as existing in the same degree 
without the particular disposition, affection, or purpose, -we 
necessarily conceive of the same degree of moral rectitude. In 
like manner, when benevolence is conceived as combined with 
any particular disposition, &c,, and these as going forth in ex- 
ecutive action, we properly speak of tlie entire combination as 
morally right action. 

When however we contemplate justice or veracity, or any 
particular disposition, pui-pose, volition, separately from, or 
as not including either the benevolent or selfish principle of 
the heart, it is neither morally right nor morally wrong. At 
the same time it must be admitted that justice, veracity, &c., 
each being conceived as a particulai' subordinate pui-pose or 
disposition without general benevolence, and including its ap- 
propriate executive action, ai-e in some sense right, but not 
moraUy ri.gkt. They are rigkt as they are fitted to promote 
some limited good necessary to the general good. It may be 
truly said of any of these particular acts, that it ought to be 
done. Bat its Tightness or oughtness is not mffral rightness or 
moral oughtness, for this la a predicate only of (general) be- 
nevolence, or that which includes it. The Tightness or iwght- 
ness of any particular subordinate disposition or purpose and 
its executive action, without including benevolence or selfish- 
ness, is the same kind of rightness or oughtness in relation to 
the end of action which is predicable of the structure of a 
watch or a pen in relation to the end for which it is made — 
that is, a mere twMi/ral fitness. The particular virtues of jus- 
tice, veracity, &c., dilTer from benevolence considered as the 
governing principle of the heart, not as excluding it, for as vir- 
tues they necessarily include it ; but as including something 
more, viz., pai-ticular siibordinate dispositions, purposes, to per- 
form the particular actions which are necessary to the produc- 
tion of the general good. Benevolence, as the term is employed 
in this connection, is a governing, practical principle— a conti'ol- 
ling disposition or purpose to secure the highest well-being of all 
by all those subordinate particular affections, &c., and execu- 
tive doings which are necessary to accomplish this end, while 
each particular virtue of this class consists in the benevolence 
which prompts the particular affection, purpose, &c., and in 
the particular affection, purpose', &c., which is prompted by it. 
In accordance with this classification, it is now maintained 
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that justice, when the -word is applied to denote a virtue — a 
morally right state of mind, in the general import of the word, 
is benmolm,oe m the form of a dhposiUon orpiffrpose; or it is 
;j^posmg with henevohnoe ; or it is a leneoolerd purpose or 
disposition — to render every one Ms due. 

In the second place, I now propose to explain and conflrm 
the other part of the general definition given of the word 



The inq^niry here is, what is it to render to every one his 
due f I answer, it is to render to every one what ought to ie 
rendered to him, the obligation to which arises from somej)ecu- 
Ua/r relation of the object of the act, which results in some right 
reciprocal to such obligation. 

In fiu'ther explanation I remark, that an act of rendering to 
another his due, is exeoutive action, and that when we speak of 
such an act as an act of justice, we speak of it as dictated hy a 
benevolent disposition or purpose. Again : an act of justice 
may respect as its object an individual or the public ; and by 
the object of the act, I mean not one who is the object of the 
act merely as an act, but one to whom it is an act of justice, 
wlietlier an individual or the public, in respect to whom it is 
an act of justice ; even including one's self, as we do, in speak- 
ing of one as doing what justice to himself requires, thus mak- 
ing him both the agent and object of his act. Again: the 
obligation to render to another his due, arises from some pecu- 
liar relation of him who is bound to perform tlie act. This 
implies a peculiar relation on the part of him to whom the 
thing to be rendered is due, as the ground of the obligation to 
render it. The relation of the debtor, which is (he ground of 
his obligation, implies a relation of the creditor, which is also 
a ground of the same obligation. The latter relation is so 
.plainly implied in the former, as equally the gi'onnd of the ob- 
ligation in all cases under consideration, that I have chosen 
not to biu'den the definition with ite specification. 

Further: we now inquire concerning the phrase 7iis due, 
when it is said 'i!asX justice is a benevolent purpose to render to 
every one his due. It will be readily admitted that whatever 
justice dictates and demands eliould be rendered to another, is 
his due. It is then important in the present investigation, to 
ascertain if possible the precise import of the phrase his due. 
Some moralists suppose tliat to render to another what ought 
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to be rendered, or to do to another what ought to he done, or 
to render or to do to another what is due, ia the same thing as 
to render to another his due, or what is dve to him. The error 
it is helieved will be obviotie, if we accm-ateiy detennine the 
meaning of these different fonne of expreseion. Tliat to ren- 
der to another what onght to be rendered, or to do to another 
what ought to be done, ie to render or do to him what ia due ; 
and that to render or to do to another what is diie, is to render 
or do to him what ought to be done, is undeniable. It is equal- 
ly 60, that to render or to do to another what onght to be 
rendered or done, or what is due, is i/ii many oases to render 
to him his due. But that to render or to do to another what 
ought to be rendered or done, or what is due, is, in all cases to 
render what is his due, cannot be pretended. How often the 
act of conferring a favor on a neighbor, or a friend, or a sti'an- 
ger, ought to be done, and is due, e. g., in relinquishing a debt, 
or forgivhig an injuiy, when the favor conferred can with no 
propriety be said to be his due. This part of the subject 
claims a more particular consideration. 

I remark then, that there is an obvious difference between 
rendering to another whai is due, and rendering to another 
what is his due. This difference may he presented in a classifi- 
cation of executive acts, which will show that in rendering to 
another what is his due, ia only one species of those acts which 
are properly called rendering to another what is due. 

Acts or dmngs then, whieh generally peaking consUtvie ren- 
den^ig to another what is mjE, are those which ought to he done 
as fitted and necessary to the highest good of the whole. It is 
obvious that by another is meant one or many, as the case 
may be. 

This general class of executive acts may be divided into the 
two following classes or kinds, viz. : 

I. Those which ought to be done as iitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, and also of an individual. 

n. Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessaiy to 
the highest good of the whole, though fitted not to promote but 
to impair or deeti'oy the good of the individual. 

These two classes of executive action may each be sub- 
divided. 

i. The firet class may be divided into the two following 
classes : 
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(1.) Those which ought to be done as fitted and necesaarj to 
the highest good of the whole, and also of an individual, con- 
sidered merely as senUent beings, and therefore not on account 
of any peculiar relation on the part of the objects of the act. 
Examples of this particular class are acts of forgiying an injn- 
rj, showing kindness to an enemy, remitting a debt, acts of hos- 
pitality and generosity, with other forais of beneficent action. 

(2.) Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, and that of an individual, con- 
sidered not merely as sentient beings, but on account also of 
soTTie ^euUar relation of one or both of the objects of the act 
— the public and the individual — which gives rise to tlie obli- 
gation of such action. Examples ai-e acts of protection, cai-e, 
and kindness to childi-en, fulfilling contracts and promises, pay- 
ing the laborer his hire, rendering an equivalent for what is 
received, rewarding an obedient subject of law, &c. 

II. The second class may be divided into the two following 
claes^: 

(1.) Those which onght to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole considered m,erel/y as sentient 
beings, though fitt«d not to promote but to impair or desti-oy 
the good of tbe individual who is an object of the act, when no 
peculiar relation on his part gives rise to the obHgation of 
such action. Examples are acts of imposing taxes, pulling 
down one's house to stop the progre^ of a fire in a city, com- 
pelling men to fight the battles of their countiy, &c. 

(2.) Those which ought to be done solely as fitted to the 
highest good of the whole considered not merely as sentient 
beings, and thongh such action is fitted not to promote but to 
impair or destroy the good of the individual, when amne peeu- 
liar relation on his part and on the part of the public gives 
rise to the obhgation of the act. Examples are acts of inflict- 
ing punishmente or penal sanctions of law. 

This classification is sufficient to show, that every act of ren- 
dering to one what ought to be rendered, is rendeiing what is 
due, but not what can be properly called rendering to one his 
due. It is true that between rendering to one what ought to 
be rendered or what is due, and rendering to one what is his 
due, there is an important resemblance. Both are acts of ren- 
dering to one what is due. But every act of rendering to one 
what is due, is not an act of rendering to one his due. Both 
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are acts which ougM to be done— acts of obligatioa, and of oli- 
ligation wliicli rests ultimately on one common basis, the fit- 
ness and necessity of action to the general good. But between 
these kinds of action there is an important difference. The 
fitne^ and necessity of the two kinds of action to the general 
good depend on very difierent relations, which determine snch 
fitness and necessity, and so determine the obligation in re- 
spect to the difierent kinds of action. This will appear if we 
consider the subordinate classes or kinds of executive action 



Let us consider those which ought to be done,as iitted and 
necessary to the highest good of the whole and that of an indi- 
vidual, when viewed as sustaining the relation of sentient be- 
ings. Take the act of forgiving one who has injui-ed ua. While 
it is admitted tliat the obligation to such action ai-iees from the 
relation of the objects of the act as sentient beings, it is plain 
that it arises in no degree or respect from any ^MCwJior relation 
of either. It will not be pretended that it depends on any pe- 
culiar relation of the public. Nor does this obligation depend 
on Mij peculiar relation of the offender ; that is, on what he is 
or has done as an offender. Tlie supposed act of kindness 
ought to be done, or would be due, had he not offended. The 
obligation is simply not taken away, and therefore is in no re- 
spect created or increased by the offense. For these reasons 
it is plain that the act cannot be properly mid, in respect to 
the offender, to be hi3 due, nor in respect to the public, to be 
their due ; in other words, to be au act of Justice either to him. 
or to ihem. 

Let us now recur to that class of cases, in which the obliga- 
tion to action arises from the fitness and necessity of the action 
to the good of the public and the good of the individiial, con- 
sidered not merely as sentient beings,but as sustaining some 
peculiar relation. "We see at once by referring to the exam- 
ples, tliat the obligation to any one of these acts arises out of 
and is determined by the peculiar rdui^,ons of the objects of 
the act. Every one sees that apeouliwr relation exists between 
the laborer and his employer, which is the ground of the obli- 
gation of tlie latter to pay the hire of the former ; and another 
peculiar relation between the public and the employer, by 
which the latter comes under obligation to the public to the 
Bame act. Similar remarlis apply to the act of fulfilling a con- 
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tract, and to tlie act of obedience to law. In the latter case, 
the lawgiver or government, as a guardian of the pnblic gooil, 
is bronght by the act of tlie obedient snbject under a peculiar 
obligation to him, and also to the public. Thus tlie act of re- 
warding the obedient subject of law is rendering to him what 
is his dwe, and to the public what Ja their due. The same is 
true of the acts of paying the laborer and fulfilling a con- 
tract. It is rendering Ms due to the individual who is the ob- 
ject of the act, and it is also rendering to the public their due. 
As such, the act in each instance is properly called an act of 
jvsUee to the individual who is its object, and an act oi justice 
to the public. 

Let us now recur to that class of acts which ought to be 
done solely as fitted and necessary to the highest good of the 
whole, tliough they impair or destroy the good of the individ- 
ual who is the object of such action. 

In respect to an act which falls under the first subdivision of 
this class, we see at once that the obligation depends on no 
peeidiaf relation of the individual who is the object of the act. 
For example, the obligation to pull down one's hou^e to stop tlie 
progress of a fire in a city, while it results from the fitne^ and 
necessity of the act to the highest good of the whole, depends 
on no peculiar relation of the owner of the house, since the 
obligation would be the same were the house without an owner. 
Hence while this act is rendering to another what is d-ue, and 
to the public what is t7ie,it' due, it cannot be properly said to 
be rendering to the individual what is Ais due. 

Again : in respect to an act which falls under the other sub- 
division of this class, the obligation arises from a peculiar rela- 
tion of the individual who is the object of the act, by which 
the a«t becomes fitted and necessary to the highest good of 
the whole ; and from a consequent peculiar relation of him on 
whom the obligation rests. Yot example, the obligation of a 
lawgiver or moral governor to punish the disobedient subject 
of law, arises not at aU from his relation as a sentient being, 
since this would imply an obligation to inflict suffering for its 
own sake ; but it arises from his peculiar relation as a ti'ans- 
gressor of law, and the peculiar relation of a lawgiver or moral 
governor to the public, which render the act of punishing 
the transgressor necessary to the highest good of the whole. 
Heuce this act is not only rendering to another what is 
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due, but what is his due, and what in respect to tlie putlic ia 
their due. 

Again, as I have already said, while the ohJigation to render 
to another his due, or the obligation of an act of justice, arises 
from some pecidiar relation of the object of the act, thia pecu- 
liar relation results in and implies some right reciprocal to thia 
obligation. This right however does not always vest in him who 
sustains the relation which is the ground of the obligation. As 
the act of justice can never respect merely an individual as its 
object, but must respect either the public only or both an in- 
dividual and the public, so the right which is reciprocal to 
the obligation of the act can never vest merely in an individual, 
though in some cases it may vest merely in the public, and in 
others there may be a right to the act on the part of an indi- 
vidual, and also aright to the act on the part of the public. This 
right can never vest merely in an individual, that is, no one as 
an individual merely, can possess a right which does not imply 
a right to the same thing on the part of the public. Snch rights 
of individuals seem to have been claimed by some under the 
denomination of " inaUenabU righte," e. g., the right to life, to 
liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. Without here aflirm- 
ing what can scarcely be (juestioned, that the rights here speci- 
fied, or at least some of them, would become in some circum- 
stances inconsistent with the highest good of tlie whole and 
therefore could not exist,* one thing is plain, that if they exist 
at all, they must exist on the ground that they are consistent 
with and required by the greatest good of lilie whole. The 
public therefore raiist possess the right to secure, as far as may 
be, the individual in the possession of the blessings which his 
rights respect, for the possession of these blessings by him is as 
necessary to the highest good of the whole to which the public 
has a right as it is to the good of the individual, I said that in 
some cases a right may vest only in the public. The right to 
pull down a house by the police of the city,to arrest the pro- 
gress of a fii'e, vests not in the owner of the house, but only in 
the public or in the police as representatives of the pnblie. 
The peculiar relation of the public, which is the ground of the 
obligation of the act, and which results in the reciprocal right 

° Did not our fathers, for the indepeudence and liberty of their country, 
pledge life, propeity, saoved honor— all ? What " inalienable rights" had these 
patriots when their country, the general good, demanded tliis tolal self-Bacriflce f 
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of tlie public, is tlie Telation of tlie greatest number whose 
highest good depends on and requires the act. The act of a 
moral governor in rewarding an obedient subject of law is an 
act of justice both to the subject and to the public. In this 
case there is a twofold obligation and a twofold corresponding 
right; there is an obligation to the obedient subject with a 
corresponding right on his part as an individual, and there is an 
obligation to the public with a corresponding right on their part. 
The peculiar relation of the obedient subject considered as an 
individual, which is the ground of the obligation to reward him, 
and which results in his corresponding right to a reward, is the 
relation of one whose highest good by his obedience is rendered 
necessary to the highest good of the whole ; and the peculiar 
relation of the public, which is the ground of the obligation to 
reward the obedient subject, and which results in the correspond- 
ing right of the public that he be rewarded, is the relation of the 
greatest number whose highest good depends on tlie act. Tlie 
act of punishing the disobedient subject of law is an act of 
justice both to the subject himself and to the public. In this 
ease the obligation is not an obligation to biro, hut to the public 
only. The right which corresponds to the obligation to punish 
him does not vest in him,as the right to a reward vesta in an 
obedient subject. A right always respects some good ; or in 
the language of Burke, " men have no right to what is not for 
their benefit," As punishment then, or a legal penalty, is only 
an evil to the subject, the right which corresponds to the ob- 
ligation to punish him,doe8 not vest in him bnt in the public 
only, whose beneiit only it respects. The obligation to punish 
him arises indeed from his ^etmUar relation as a disobedient 
subject, and on this account the act of punishing him is an act 
of justice to him. It is an act, the obligation to wliich is created 
by his disobedience, but it is not an obligation to him, nor does it 
imply a right on his part corresponding to the obligation. The 
legal penalty is not inflicted on the transgressor as a personal 
benefit to him or as the means of good to him ; and since every 
obligation of one to another respects the good of the latter, it 
-foIlows,that although in the present case there is an obligation 
on the part of the moral governor to punish the transgressor ; 
although this obligation in one respect arises from the pe- 
culiar relation of the transgressor; although he deserves 
punishment ; although punishment is his due ; although the 
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act of punishment ie an act of justice to Kvm as well as to 
the public; yet the obligation to punish him is in no sense 
an obligation to him. To him punishment is only an evil ; 
and as no one can be said to have a right to an evil merely 
for evil's sake, so no one can be properly said to be under 
obligation to another to inflict evil upon him merely for 
evil's sake. Legal penalty ia inflicted on the transgressor as 
the necessary means of sustaining the a^ithority of law or of tlie 
lawgiver, and so as the necessaiy means of the general good. 
The transgressor by his act of transgression creates on the part 
of the lawgiver an obligation to punish him, and also a con-e- 
spohding right to his punishment on tlie part of the public. 
Hence punishment is his due or an act of justice to him, in- 
asmuch as he has brought the moral governor under an obli- 
gation to punish him, not to himself, but to the public ; by 
creating a HgM not on liis own part to be punished, but a 
right on the part of the public to bis punishment, which corre- 
sponds to the obligation to punish him. The peculiar relation 
of the transgressor, which is the ground of the moral governor's 
obligation to ^imish Mm, and of the right to his punishment 
on the part of the public, is the relation of one, who by his 
transgression has made his punishment necessary to the public 
good, Thns it appears that the obligation to an act of jiistice 
always implies a correspondent right somewhere, either in an 
individual and in tlie public, or at least in the pubhc, and that 
the obligation of the act,and the conseq^uent right to its perform- 
ance depend on some peciiliar relation of the object of the act. 

But what is a righi f Tlie answer to this question will serve 
still further to explain and establish the present definition of 
justice. I proceed to say then — 

In the third place, that the word rigH, in its most genei-al 
import, when we speak of one as hamm^ a right, denotes the 
fitness to the general good whioh arises from some peouUar re- 
laUon of the possessor ofths right tftoA some good to him which 
the right respects as its o/^eot should he, which also creates or 



After some explanation of terms which I deem important, I shall 
attempt to show the correctness of the above definition of a n'^Ai. 

A right may be that of an individual, as the right of a ruler, 
ft subject, a parent, a child, a creditor, &c. ; or it may be the 
right of the public, a community, a state or kingdom. As a 

Vot. n.-l2 
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matter of convenience in the use of language, we may conceive 
of the putlic or a community as a moral person. I shall so nse 
the words one and another tiiat they may be applied either to 
the puhlic, to a community, or to an individual, as the case 
may require. 

Again : a right always respects some good to its possessor 
as its object; that is, happiness, oi' the means of happiness, or 
both. It may be a right to ie or a i-ight to do, in the broadest 
sense of the word — as a right to act or to forbear acting, a right 
to possess or to relinquish, to think, to judge, to will, to execute 
one's wiU or to have it executed by another, to confer good or 
to inflict evil, &c., &c. 

Further: when I speak of the thing which a right respects, 
or the object of a right as that which, should ie, the propriety 
of the language in certain cases may not be obvious. For ex- 
ample, we say that one has a right to an estate, but who would 
say that the estate ought to be. "We have however only to 
remember,that in this case, as in many similar cases, the popu- 
lar form of expression is elliptical, and that the meaning fully 
expressed would be, one has the right to the possession and use 
of an estate. Tlie propriety of saying that one's po^ession and 
use of an estate is that which should be, is at once apparent. 
At the same time this form of expression, or some ecLuivalent 
form, is the only one which is applicable to all cases. For 
example, the public has a right to the punishment of a crimi- 
nal as truly as one has a right to an estate, or as an obedient 
subject has a right to a reward. But while we may properly 
say in respect to the dl^eot of the right in the foi-mer case — and 
so in respect to the dt^eot of every right — that it should be, we 
cannot propei'ly say of this object that it should be possessed 
by tbe pei-son holding the right, as we may properly say this 
in respect to many other objects of a right. 

Again : when I speak of the fitness to the general good, &c., 
that the object of the right should be, I do not mean to imply 
that a right or every right is inalienable, nor that it may not 
be relinquished in a change of circumstances, or on the ground 
of that which ie an equivalent to the object of the right. The 
contrary is undeniable. One may alienate liis right to prop- 
erty on the ground of an equivalent in money, or in the hap- 
piness which be finds in imparting good to othere. A moral 
governor may abandon his right to punish a transgressor, and 
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the public may abandon their right that he be punished, on 
the ground of an atonement, which ie an ec[uivaleiit in respect 
to the end of punishment ; provided that the abandonment 
does not involve in any respect the sacrifice of public good. 
But no one can voluntarily alienate or relinquish a right, con- 
eistently with the principles of moral rectitude, knowing that 
the alienation or relinquishment involves a sacrifice of the gen- 



Further : we often speak of one as having a right of which 
he is deprived, or of his not having, or of being deprived of 
Jiis right. The incongruity of the language does not however 
obacure our meaning. We mean that he has a right, or that a 
right is his so far forth as having it or its being his is deter- 
mined by that relation on his part which is the gi'ound of a 
right, while he has not the actual possession or use of the ob- 
ject of the right. Thus in one sense one may be said to have 
a right, which in another sense he may he said not to have, or 
to be deprived of, and the possession of which he may have 
occasion to seek by force or by a legal proce^. 

Once more : in common language we speak of one as havvng 
or possessi/ng a right, or of ort^s right, or of a right as being 
another's — being his or ymi/r or Trty right, and the question 
may naturally arise when it is said thai a right is the fitness to 
the general good, which arises, &c. — with what propriety or 
truth can this fitness, when called a right, he said to belong to 
one or to be hdsf I answer, that nothing is more common 
than to say that a tiling belongs to one or is his, or to use other 
forms of expression, to describe him as its pcssessor when it 
pertains to him as inseparable from what he is or has done, or 
results from any relation which he sustains. In this manner 
we speak of one's obligation or of one's necessity, meaning 
an obligation or a necessity which exists in respect to him as 
inseparable from his circumstances, or results from some rela- 
tion on his part. In the following parage from Shakspeare 
we have this use of the word ; 

" Wei'o It Diy^ttiess, 
To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are a,pt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones." — Kir^ Ltar. 

This is obviously equivalent to saying-— were it in respect to 
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the true end of action (which is no other than the general good), 
fit or proper in my case, or in view of what I am or tlie 
relation I sustain, " to let these hands," &c. The fitness here 
spoken of, whether it he that which constitutes a right or not, 
la the fitness which arises from the relation which one sustains, 
and on this ground is spoken of as Ms. The fitness in such a 
caee is the fitness that an agent should act in a given manner, 
and the fitness which constitutes a right is the fitness that one 
should he tlie object of an action on the part of another as 
already described. Indeed, should one afflnn in analytic lan- 
guage tliat there is a fitness to the general good arising from 
the peculiar relation of the laborer, that his hire should not he 
withheld by his employer, and this creates a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of the latter, what would it be but to say that 
the laborer has a rigiit to his hire ? 

With tliese things in view, I will now attempt to show that 
the particular or elementary ideas specified in the above defi- 
nition constitute the complex idea of a right. 

I remark then, that we cannot form the common and familiar 
idea of a right without the idea of the fitness to the general_ 
good, that the ^rtioula/r df^ect of the right should ie. This 
will be obvious from reflecting on any familiar instance of a 
right. "We say one has a right to life, that is, to have or pos- 
sess life ; and so in respect to liberty, property, &c., &c. But 
who can conceive of the existence of the righi without con- 
ceiving of the fitness to the general good, that the particular 
good which is the object of the right should bo? If we con- 
ceive the particular good, which is tlie object of the right, not 
to he fitted to the general good, we necessarily conceive it to 
be inconsistent with the general good, and of coui-se that tJie 
individual has,and can have no right to the particular good. 
The moment we conceive of one as having a right to any par- 
ticular good, we neeessai-ily conceive that the being of that 
thing is right — that it ie right that it should be — that it is what 
in the case oti^ht to be and should not Represented lyy any other. 
But it is plainly impcffisible thus to conceive of it without con- 
ceiving it to h^fittedto the general good ; or which is the same 
thing, if we conceive it to be inconsistent with the general 
good. What possible right can one be conceived to possess to 
life, or liberty, or property, when his possession of the particu- 
lar good is inconsistent vrith the general good ? Or to take an 
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example of a right of Uie public. What possible right hae 
the public to the puniehment of the criminal, except his pun- 
ishment is fitted to promote and of course not inconsistent widi 
the public good? Punishment is in no respect a good to the 
criminal himself, and if we suppose it to be in no respect a 
good to the public, or the means of the public good, what 
possible right can exist on tlie part of the moral governor to 
inflict it, or on the part of the public that it should be inflicted ? 
Such a right would be a right to inflict evil merely for evil's 
sake. The act of infliction could in no respect be good to him 
who should inflict the evil, or to bim on whom it should be in- 
flicted, or to the public. There could be no motive to the act, 
and the act itself would be impossible in the nature of tilings, 
Or if we suppose the act to be possible, still it can be supposed 
to be possible only to unqualified malice ; while the right to 
perform the act or the right that it should be performed, would 
imply that the act would be morally right. And if it.be 
morally right to inflict evil merely for evil's sake — to act witli 
unqualified malice — then I ask, what is it to act morally wrong ? 
It is then plainly impossible to form the universal and familiar 
idea of a rigM without the idea of the fitness to the general 
good that the object of the right should be. 

Again : in conceiving of a right, we necessarily conceive of 
the fitness of the particular good which is the object of the 
right, to the general good, as restdtmg from, some peculiar re- 
lation of the possessor of the rigid. This may be seen in a f^w 
examples. The fitness to the general good of one's paying a 
debt, the payment of which is the object of a rigid on the part 
of the creditor, results from the peculiar relation of tlie credi- 
tor — the relation of one who has imparted a good to another, 
on condition of receiving an equivalent. The fitness to the 
general good that a moral governor should reward the obedient 
subject, so far as the right to a reward on the part of the latter 
is concerned, results from his peculiar relation — the relation of 
one who, by his obedience, has rendered his reward necessary 
to the general good ; while this fitness, so far m the rewarding 
him is the object of a right on the part of the pubHc, r^ulta 
from the peculiar relation of the public — the relation of the 
greatest number to the highest well-being as depending on the 
act. The fitness to the general good of punishing the disobe- 
dient subject under a merely legal system, the punishing of 
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whom is tlie object of a right, not on his part, hut on the part 
of the pnblic, results from the relation of the public — tlie rela- 
tion of the greatest number to the highest well-being so far as 
it depends on the act. Thus in conceiving of a right, whether 
it be that of an individual or of the public, we necessarily con- 
ceive of some peculiai- relation of the possessor of the right, 
from which results the fitness to the general good of that which 
is the object of the right. 

The same tiling may be shown by familiar cases, in which 
no right can be conceived to exist, because the peculiar rela- 
tion, which is one necessaiy ground of a right, does not exist. 
There are many cases in which there is a fitness to the general 
good, that one should act in a given manner toward another, 
but in which the latter has iw right tliat the act should be 
done. There is a fitness to the general good, that one injm'ed 
by another should forgive the offender — tliat one's house should 
be pulled down to arrest the progress of a fire, &c., &c. But 
it is impossible to conceive that tiie offender has a riglit to for- 
^veness, or the o^vner of the house a right that his house 
should be pulled down. And one reason is, that it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of any peculiar relation on the part of either 
from which the fitness of the supposed act arises. The relation 
of each is indeed such, that the supposed act doue to him will 
subserve the genera! good. But the fitness of the act to this 
end does not arise from his peculiar relation, as the ground or 
reason of it. Kindness toward an ofiender is fitted to tlie gen- 
eral good, and would be so were he not an offender. It is so, 
notwithstanding his offense, and tiierefore does not become so 
by his offense. The ownership of the house does not occasion 
the fitness of pulling it down,to the general good. Neither the 
offender nor the owner of the house can appeal to any pecidiar 
relation on his part as the ground or reason of the fitness of the 
supposed act in respect to him, to the general good, nor as a 
reason that it should be done. The one cannot say, I have in- 
jm-ed another, and therefore I have a right to kindness from 
him; nor can the other say, I own the house, and therefore 
have a right that it be pxiUed down. Tliese examples ai'e suffi- 
cient to show that we cannot conceive of a rigJit without con- 
ceiving of the fitness of the object of the right to the general 
good, as m'ismg from some peovUar relation of the possessor of 
the right. 
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Nor is this all. "We cannot conceive of a right without con- 
ceiving of that peculiar relation of its possessor of which I have 
spoken, as creating and implying a reciprocal obligation on the 
part of another. By this reciprocal obligation I mean an ob- 
ligation which GOri'esponds to the right in its foundation and 
its object. Thus there is an obligation to the laborer on the 
part of his employer to pay him hie hire, and a right on the 
part of the laborer to the payment, and both this obligation 
and this right ai-e founded in the peculiar relation of the pos- 
sessor of the right. "What the obligor is imder obligation to do 
or to avoid douig, the obligee has a right that he should do or 
avoid doing, and this obHgation and this right arise from one 
and the same relation on the part of the possessor of the right 
and respect the same object: so that the obligation and the 
right are reciprocal ; that is, they correspond in their foundation 
and their object. I say then, that we cannot conceive of a 
right without conceiving of the peculiar relation of its poss^sor 
as creating and implying an obligation to him in respect to the 
object of the right. As the laborer has a right to his hire, that 
is, to the payment of his hire by his employer, there is a cor- 
respondent obligation to pay it on the part of the latter. As 
the laborer has a right that none sliould prevent the payment 
of his hire, othei's ai-e under a corresponding obligation not to 
prevent it. The same things are obviously true in respect to 
every other right. 

The same thing is further obvious from the nature of obli- 
gation. Obligation is the necessity one is under, or the being 
bound by a necessity to do (either by acting or forbearing to 
act) that which is JUted to the great end of all action, the general 
good. As then there is a fitness to this end that the object of one's 
right should he, arising from some peculiar relation on his part, 
so from this fitness and therefore from this pecidiar relation 
arises a necessity, i. e., an obligation on the pari of another, 
even of every other, to act so that the object of the right shall 
be. !Right and obligation are therefore reciprocal. If thei-e ia 
a right on the pail; of one, there is a corresponding obligation on 
the part of another. An essential idea or conception of a right 
is the idea of it,as that which in the manner explained creates 
and implies a reciprocal obligation. 

It is tins chai-acteristic which constitutes the difference, or 
as logicians say the differentia, between a case of fitness to the 
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general good on the part of one that a particular good to hiin 
ehould be, ■which is a- right, and that which is not a right. 
There are, as we have seen, many instance of fitness to tlie 
general good which imply an obligation to confer good on 
others, or not to prevent or hinder the existence of such good, 
but which are not cases involving corresponding rights. But 
wherever we find a case of fitness to the general good arising 
from some peculiar relation of one that a particular good to 
him should be or should exist, which peculiar relation on his 
part creates and implies a consequent obligation on the part of 
another to secure or not to prevent the existence of that par- 
ticular good, there we find a rigJii. Tliat the particnlar good 
which is the object of the right should he, is emphatically and 
in a peculiar sense light in respect to the pcmsessor of the 
right. It involves a righiness, i. e., a fitness to the general 
good, not merely as such fitness exists in many other cases, 
irrespective of any peculiar relation on the pai't of him to 
whom the particular good is a good, but a fitness to tbe general 
good, which ai'ises from some peculiar relation on his part, 
appropriating it to him and creating an obligation to him on 
another or on aU others to secure or not to prevent the exist- 
ence of that particular good. This fitness is thus with great 
propriety appropriated to him from whose peculiar relation it 
results, and on this acconnt is called his right, while as creating 
in the manner explained a corresponding obligation, it is par 
eixcdl&iee called a rigM. 

Having thus attempted to specify the several elementary 
ideas which constitute the complex idea of what we call a 
riffht, the question naturally arises whether any other element 
is essential to the complex conception. On this point I can 
only say that I am unable to discover any other, or at least any 
other which is not fairly included in the specification. 

According to what has been said, pisUoe, considered as a 
morally right state of mind, may be said, in general terms, to 
he a henevolent disposition or pwrpose to render to every otketr 
Jm due ; or more pm-ticvlmly^jusUce is a 'benevolent disposition 
or pv/rpose to do to every other wheal ought to be done, the oh- 
ligaMon to which arises from, some peonlia/r relation of the 
object of the act which creates and implies a right reciprocal to 
such ohligaiion. 

That this definition of justice may be more fully apprehended 
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I have defined by progressive analysis and explanation Uie 
leading terms used in the above forms of definition, and par- 
ticularly the term Hghi, and shown, if I mistake not, that a 
right is the jiPness to the general good, which arises from some 
pe&uliar rdaUon of its possessor, that its oi^eot should he, thus 
{^eating arid im/plyi/ng a corresponding obligaUon. 

"With this import of the word Justice in view, I next p 
to consider some of the kinds or species of justice. 



commonly ota^slfted a^ 



The leading inquiry before us is still, what is Justice as the 
attribute of a perfect moral governor f On this subject diver- 
sity of opinion has existed among tbeologians, and occasioned 
corresponding diversity of opinion on other topics of equal or 
greater moment. Differences of opinion on the subjects of 
atonement for sin, of justification before God, and of a future 
retribution, may be traced in many eases to different views of 
the justice of God as a moral ruler. To the theological student 
we can hardly present a theme more worthy of his atten- 
tion, from its relations to other subjects which demand investi- 
gation.^ 

Justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is ob- 
viously a particular kind or species of justice. Hence wi'iters 
on the subject, both philosophers and theologians, who have 
professed to give precise and accurate views of it, have often 
attempted to classify and thus to distinguish the different kinds 
of justice. These they have commonly comprised in tliree 
classes, viz, : eomrriMtaUve, distributive, and general Justice. 

By commutatwe Jv-sUce they mean a disposition to fulfill 
contracts. 

By distributive Justice thoy mean a disposition to confer 
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legal rewards and inflict legal punishments, according to tlie 
personal character of the Biibjects of law. 

By general justice they (erroneously) mean general benevo- 
lence, or a disposition to promote the highest happiness. 

This classification I deem erroneous, inasmuch as it confounds 
general justice with general benevolence. It thus, as I claim, 
gives a false view of general justice, and wholly omits any 
precise and adequate view of justice as the attiibute of a per- 
fect moral governor. 

To present these errors in their true form, and to show the 
importance of correcting them and of ascertaining the exact 
truth, it is necessary to consider some of their theological ap- 
plications. 

Some prominent New England divines hold pnnciples 'on 
this subject, which, in connection with other views also main- 
tained by them, have been supposed to lead by direct infer- 
ence to the doctrine of universal salvation. Though these 
divines reject this inference with abhorrence, I cannot doubt 
that it is fully authorized by certain pi'emises which they fur- 
nish. Thus while they have maintained that general justice is 
the same thing as general benevolence, they have also main- 
tained that the atonement is made for all men, and renders it 
consistent with general justice — that is, according to their defi- 
nition, with general henevolenoe — to pardon and to save all. 
The proposition is unqualified, that the pardon and salvation 
of all are consistent with general benevolence. From these 
premises it follows that God will actually pardon and save all 
men. It would be to no purprae to say that the atonement has 
rendered it consistent with general benevolence to pai-don and 
save all on condition of repentance. This is to modify, and 
thus to change the proposition conti-overted. Besides, these 
divines maintain that God can bring all men to repentance. 
If then the atonement has i-endered it consistent with general 
benevolence m all respects to pardon and save all, it has ren- 
dered it consistent with general benevolence to bring all to 
repentance. Of course as God can, he will bring all men to 
repentance, and all will be pai-doned and saved. 

I need not say that the premises thus furnished by the Kew 
England divines are adopted by at least one class of TJniversal- 
ists, as a sufiicient basis for their peculiar doctrine. 

Another lai^e class of divines however, who charge on their 
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!New England brethren the doctnne of amivei-aal salvation as a 
legitimate consequence of their views of the justice of Grod and 
of the atonement of Christ, and who agree with them and with 
TJniversalists in maintahiing that God can bnng all men to 
repentance, not only deny a universal atonement, but also 
that view of justice in God as a moral governor which the 
Now England divines have maintained. 

What then, in the view of this class of divines, is justice as 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor ? Perhaps it would 
be regarded by them as a just and satisfactory answer to say, 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is 
disirihutime justice as defined in the above classifieation. This 
definition however, of justice in the present application of the 
term, I regard as in a high degree objectionable, whether the 
language be understood in its proper import or according to 
the views of the divines referred to. In what I consider the 
proper meaning of the language, the deiinition presents only 
one specific meaning of the word justice instead of its general 
import ; for as it may appear hereafter, a perfect moral gover- 
nor may teas trulyjust when he forgives a ti'ansgressor through 
an atonement, as when executing legal sanctions according to 
the merit and demerit of his subjects. But this definition, as the 
language is explained by that class of divines to whom I have 
referred, is still more objectionable. They maintain that there 
is an inh&rent or inbrinsio merit in obedience to law, and an 
mherent inirmsie demerit in disobedience to law, aside from and 
to the entire exclusion of any relation in either to the general 
good of the kingdom, or to tiie authority of the law or of the 
lawgiver, ae this is tlie means of the general good ; — that on 
account of this mherent merit of obedience and this inherent 
dement of disobedience, viewed in this restricted and naiTOw 
sense and irrespectively of any other relations, the moral gov- 
ernor is disposed to reward the one and punish the other — and 
that this disposition is his attribnte of justice. In explanation 
of these views they are careful to insist that it is right in itself 
to execute legal sanctions for the reasons assigned, even right 
in itself to inflict penal evil on a transgressor, though no good 
result would or could be accomplished by the infliction. In 
accordance with these views of merit and demerit, of desert and 
Ulrdesert or guUt, they form their peculiar views of atonement, 
imputation, and justification, maintaining the imputation of the 
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Bins of a believing tranegressor to anotlier as his f 
Bponaor, and tlie imputation of the surety's rightet 
tJie transgressor, so that his demerit, iU-desert, or gidlt ie wholly 
removed from him and ceases to be his and becomes another's, 
and so that he becomes as perfectly righteous as had be per- 
fectly obeyed the law; and a just lawgiver does and must 
regard and treat him as being perfectly righteons, and thus 
justice requires that he be rewarded and forbids that he be 
punished. I need not say that these views of atonement, im- 
putation, and justification, together with the view of justice as 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor on which they are 
fotinded, are regarded by another large class of divines as 
highly eiToneous. 

I have thus specified supposed errors in the foregoing classi- 
fication of the different kinds of justice, as the language is de- 
fined and explained by different classes of theologians, and 
some of the more serious errore in theology which result 
from them. I have done this that we may better appre- 
ciate the importance of these errors of classification, and of 
ascertaining with precision the nature of that attribute which 
we call justice in a perfect moral governor. In opposition to 
the errors of the foregoing classification I now propose to show — 

1. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
and which is properly called general justice, is not the same 
thing as general benevolence. 

2. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor 
is not distributive justice, especially as defined by some theolo- 
gians ; and, 

3. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
is a benevolent disposition to maintain his authority as the 
necessary means of the highest good of his kingdom. 

1. Justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, and 
which is properly called general justice, is not the same thing 
as general benevolence. 

This is evident at once from the nature of both. So different 
is one from the other, according to our necessary conceptions 
and to every proper use of language, that nothing but those 
confused conceptions and that improper use of tenns which 
result from the want of due reflection, could occasion the con- 
founding thin^ which are so different! This I claim to have 
shown abundantly in what I have already said for the prnpose 
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of unfolding the nature of general benevolence and the nature 
of justice. Aceoi-ding to what has been said, genera! or uni- 
versal benevolence is an elective preference of the highest 
happiness of the sentient univeree to every object that can 
come into competition with it. As such a prefei'ence merely, 
it includes no disposition or purpose to other volitions, choices, 
dispositions, or purposes; and therefore it is not justice, or a 
disposition or purpose to render every one his due, nor a 
disposition or purpose to speak truth, nor any other specific 
disposition or purpose. Or if we include under general benev- 
olence a disposition or purpose to all those subordinate specific 
dispositions or purpcees which respect executive action, still it 
is not the same thing as any one of them. It is no more the 
same thing as a disposition to render to every one his due, than 
it is a disposition or purpose to speak tmth, or than it is a dis- 
position ki relieve the suffering, or than it is a disposition or 
purpose to show favor to the guilty. In these particular sub- 
ordinate purposes, the mind wills certain different kinds of ex- 
ecutive action. But in the mere exercise of general or uni- 
versal benevolence, it forms no such particular purposes. Of 
course, in the elective preference of the highest good of all, 
the purpose or disposition to render to every other his due, 
which is Justice in the most generic import of the word, is not 
included, and therefore that particular kind of justice which is 
an attribute of a perfect moral governor cannot be included. 

I proceed to say- — 

2. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor 
is not distributive justice, especially as defined by some theolo- 
gians. 

"Wlien we speak of justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor, the language means an attiibnte under this name, 
which is essential to and inseparable from the character of one 
who sustains this high relation. But distributive justice, that 
is, a disposition or will to confer legal rewards and to inflict 
legal punishments according to the personal character of sub- 
jects, is not in the proper meaning of the language essential to 
the character of a perfect moral governor. In one r^pect in- 
deed, viz., as a disposition or will to confer rewards on obedient 
subjects, it is essential to his character. I^o being can sustain 
the character of a perfect moral rnler who is not disposed to 
confer and who does not actually confer the merited reward on 
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every perfectly obedient subject. But a disposition to inflict 
merited punishment on disobedient subjects is plainly not es- 
sential in all cases, e. g., in a case of an adequate atonement to 
the character of a perfect moral governor. If so, his character 
for justice must be forfeited by every act of pardon, even un- 
der an adequate atonement for transgression. Distnbutive jus- 
tice then, properly so called, is not the attribute which in all 
cases is essential to, and inseparable from the character of a 
perfect moral governor. 

Nor is this true in respect to distributive justice, as it is de- 
fined by the class of theologians to whom I have already re- 
ferred. According to this view, justice in the form of distribu- 
tive justice requires that the legal penalty be inflicted on the 
transgressor, though no good can be produced and no evil be 
prevented by the infliction ; and this on the ground, as it ia 
called, of the mtrinsio demerit of transgression. How entirely 
unwarranted this view of the subject is, has been perhaps al- 
ready sufficiently shown. It has been shown that justice always 
implies a correspondent right somewhere to some good or ben- 
efit which is the object of the right. What sort of justice would 
that be which proposed to accomplish no good to any one \ 
And what sort of a rigJit would that be which had no good or 
benefit for its object on the part of the possessor of the right? 
It has also been shown that the right to some good or benefit 
which corresponds to an act of justice, must either vest in both 
an individual and in the public, or at least in the public ; that 
as punishment is in no respect a good to the transgressor, it can 
in no respect be the object of a right on his part, and therefore 
cannot in this respect be an act of justice to him nor an act of 
justice to him in any sense, except that he by his act of trans- 
gression has created a right to his punishment on the part of the 
public ; that if we suppose it to be in no respect a good to the 
public, it can in no respect be the object of a right on their 
part, and therefore cannot be the object of any right whateo- 
ever. It cannot therefore in such a case he an act of justice in 
any sense whatsoever. It was further shown that such an act 
would be inflicting evil merely for evil's sake, which is physi- 
cally impcffisible on the part of a voluntary and moral being, 
and is even beyond the capacity of infernal malice. Such a 
representation of justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor is in the last degree preposterous. 
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Again : these divines would do well to ask ■what tliey mean 
ty the ijarindc demerit of sin or transgression. Every one 
who reflects at all on this subject must know that the ideas de- 
noted by the terms merit and demerit, whether applied to a 
being or his acts, are rdalme ideas. Hence what may be 
called the absolute nature of obedience, or of disobedience to 
law, aside from all relation to some being or thing, or rather 
to both, ie neither good nor evil, deserving nor ill-deserving. 
That in transgr^sion or sin, which we call its demerit, is not 
its natui'e considered as absolute or positi/oe, and so aside from, 
and exclusive of any relation to any thing else, but it is ite ab- 
solute or positive nature conceived as related to something 
else. Particularly it is that relation of transgression to the 
pmialiy of law lohioh rend&rs its infiAeUon on, the trcmsgressor^ 
vmd&r a merely legal system,, the fi and necesswry ineans of ujh 
haJdi/ng the authority of the la/wgimer, and of thvs secit/rmg the 
public good. Hence, if we separate this conception of the re- 
lation of sin or transgression from our conception of its nature, 
and so conceive of its nature as absolute, without being thus 
related to punishment, there can be nothing in our conception 
of that nature, which can be conceived to be or whick can be 
called its d&merit. It is to no purpose to say that transgression 
or sin is evil m itself, and therefore a fit object of the expres- 
sion of abhorrence from a moral governor. There are only 
two possible senses in which sin or transgression, or any thing 
else, can be properly said to be evil in itself, viz., either as iin- 
happiness or suffering ie eeU in itsdf, or as that which is the 
means or cause of unhappiness or suffering is m'd m itsdf. 
But transgression cannot be truly said to be emil in itself in the 
first sense. If therefore it is not evil m itself, in the second 
sense, as now supposed, it is in no sense mil i/n itsdf. To talk 
therefore of the A&msrit of transgression as an mH in itsdf, and 
exclusive of all relation to evil as its consequence, is to talk 
without ideas. Plainly, sin is an evil only as in its nature it is 
related to evil consequences. The annihilation of this relation 
would be the annihilation of all that which constitutes its evil 
nature ; all that on account of which it desei-ves punishment, 
or which can be called its demerit. What kind of justice 
would that bo which should inflict punishment for transgres- 
sion, to which pertains no ill-desert or demerit, or whick inflicts 
punishment when no good can be produced and no evil pre- 
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vented "bj its infliction ? "WTio will on due reflection ascribe 
this kind of justice to a perfect moral governor? 

I now propose to show — 

3. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor 
is a tenevolent dispoeition to maintain by the requisite meaus, 
his authority as the necessary condition of the highest good of 
Ills kingdom. 

Wliat has been said in our previous discussions concerning 
the relation of a perfect moral governor to his kingdom, is suf- 
ficient to show that as a perfectly benevolent being he must be 
benevolently disposed to maintain his authority, as the neees- 
eaiy means of the highest good of his kingdom. This benevo- 
lent disposition or particular form of benevolence is not only 
an e^ential condition of his right to reign, but to accomplish its 
end or object—- to maintain his authority by the various means 
which in the vaiying circumstances of individiial subjects and of 
bis kingdom may be demanded or dictated by perfect benevo- 
lence,— is the grand, peculiar, sole function of his office. All 
that he does as a moral govemor,he does for the pui-pose of 
maintaining his authority, and all that depends on his relation 
as a moral governor, depends on the maintenance of his au- 
thority. This maintained, all his i-esponsibilities aa a moral 
governor are fulfilled. Otherwise he betrays his trust and for- 
feits his throne. Otherwise he defeats the end of his adminis- 
tration, and all that depends on his rightful moral dominion is 
sacrificed and lost. 

Now it is claimed that this benevolent disposition on the 
part of a moral governor to maintain his authority as the ne- 
cessary means of the highest happiness of his kingdom,is what 
is truly and properly called his justice. Or thus, I maintain 
that in the generic import of the woi-d, when applied to denote 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 

Jmiioe is a benevolent disposition on his part to inaintam 
by the reqv/isite means his authority as the necessary condition 
of the higJiest kappinesa of his kingdom. 

This I shall attempt to show — 

Ih the first place., from a comprehensive classification of the 
different kinds of jiistice, 

I recur then to the summum gentis, that is, to the most gen- 
eric or general meaning of the word^yWiice, as already defined, 
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Justice is a heneooUnt disposition orpmpose ofmind to ren- 
der or to do to every (me whai ought to he rendered or done to 
hi/m, the (Miration to which arises from, somej>e<mUa/r relaMon 
of the object of the act, thai creates or impUea a right corre- 
sponding to such obligaMon. 

Aasuining on tlie gi'ound of proof already given, the con-ect- 
ness of this definition of justice in the most general import of 
the word, I proceed to say that justice may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. ; 

1, Justice aa it pertains to the high relation, or is an attii- 
bute of a- moral governor, which is general justice properly so 
called; and, 

2. Justice as it pertains to moral beings in other relations 
than that of a moral governor. 

This second kind of justice, it is ohvious, includes very many 
kinds or forms of justice ; so many, that to frame subdivisions 
which should include the whole and accurately distiBguish 
them would be difficult, and on tliis account has'not often 
been attempted. What has been called corrnn/utatdme justice 
is one prominent and very comprehensive subdivision under 
this kind of justice. It is manifest however, that in the most 
comprehensive import given to the language, it cannot with 
propriety be so extended as to include all the subordinate kinds 
which belong to this general class, e. g., so as to include the 
justice on the part of parents to afford care, protection, and 
support to children, &c. Without therefore attempting any 
further classification of this kind of justice than merely to say, 
^at commutative justice is one prominent subordinate kind of 
it, I recur to the firet of the two subordinate kinds above speci- 
fied, viz. : 

Justioe as ihs atlribute of a perfect moral governor, which 
may be properly called general justice. 

That what I have now defined justice to be, as an attribute of 
a perfect moral governor, is one kind or species of justice, is 
at once manifest by comparing its definition with that before 
given of justice in the most generic import of the word, Thiis 
justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, according 
to the present definition as given in somewhat general terms, 
may he defined thjis, viz, : a ienevolent disposition to do what 
ought to he done hy a moral governor to his Itvngdom,, in the spe- 
^jio form of maintaUiing hy the requisite means, his avihor- 
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ity as the necessa/ry condition of the highest happiness of his 
Tcmgdom^ the obligation to wh/ioh a/rises ffomi thepecuKar rdation 
qf his kingdom to him, as depending on Mm thus to guard and 
seeure its highest happiness, which rdation impUes a right on 
the part of his Mngdom. oorresponding to such obligation on his 
part. That sucli a disposition on tiie part of a moral governor 
is properly and truly called justice, I cannot suppose will be 
denied or doubted by any one who has ever reflected on the 
import of the word justice, in its present application. What 
less or what more can the word denote, according to usage? 
Should a moral governor refuse that protection and security to 
the highest happiness of his kingdom which he owes them, by 
upholding his authority as the ruler and guardian of all — should 
he suffer aU that can be called the authority of law, or gov- 
ernment, or his own authority, to be utterly subverted — should 
he thus utterly annihilate this peculiar and essential influence 
on the subjects of his dominion, what shadow of that which is 
called justice on his part could remain? What would such an 
act on his part be, and what would it or could it be called, 
but an act of the grossest injustice ? On the other hand, what 
more is or can be necessary to the absolute perfection of this 
attribute on his part, than a perfectly benevolent disposition to 
uphold, and the actual upholding of his authority as the neces- 
saiy means of the highest happiness of his kingdom ? As a 
moral governor, he is not bound either to secure the obedience 
or to prevent the disobedience of his subjects ; but simply and 
only to maintain his own authority as the requisite mea/ns of 
securing as far as may be the one, and preventing the other. 
Whatever acts benevolence on his part may dictate in other 
relations — whatever acts of kindness, or of commutative jus- 
tice, or other lands of justice it may dictate or demand, they 
can never conflict with or set aside his obligation to maintain 
his authority as a moral goyeraor, nor abrogate the right of 
his idngdom, which con'esponds to that obligation. To main- 
tain his authority fe the entire function of his office. What- 
ever else be supposed which is supposable in the case, the 
necessity is absolute and immutable, that as a perfect moral 
governor he maintain his authority. On this the highest hap- 
piness of his kingdom depends. To this every thing else sup- 
posable mnst yield. Tliis can be yielded to nothing. Justice, 
then, as the attribute of a perfect moi-cd governor, is nothing 
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more and nothing less than a benevolent disposition on his^a/rt 
to mamiam, lyj the reguisite means, his mithority as the neces- 
sary condition <^ the highest ha^vness of his Tm/ngd/ym. 

Again : this will still further appear if we pursue om- classi- 
fication, as we may, into tiie particular kinds of justice as the 
attribute of a moral governor. Justice then as the attribute 
of a perfect moral governor is not only one tind or species of 
justice ; it also includes particular kinds of justice under itself. 

(1.) Distrihwti/ve jiisUoe j or justice as the attribute of a 
moral governor, which involves the particular disposition to 
maintain hie authority by means of legal sanctions. 

(2.) Atoning JusUoe ; or justice as the attribute of a moral 
governor, which involves the particulai" disposition to maintain 
his authority by means of an atonement. 

In both these cases it is evident that the generic import of 
the word justice, as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
is preserved, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain, by the 
requisite means, his authority as the necessary condition of the 
highest happiness of hia kingdom. In both cases also, there is 
a further meaning. In the one, it is a benevolent disposition to 
maintain his authority by legal sanctions ; in the other, by an 



One of these pai'ticular kinds of justice as the atti-ibute of a 
moral governor is, according to usage, called distributive jus- 
tice, For the other, it oeem's so rarely as an actual existence or 
fact, that usage has furnished no name. I know not why it 
should not be called, as I have called it, atoning justice. It is 
reaUy a disposition to maintain the authority of the moral gov- 
ernor in the circumstances in which an atonement is provided, 
as is that disposition to do the same thing in other circumstan- 
ces, by executing the legal penalty. The act of providing an 
atonement is as really the act of the moral governor, done for 
the purpose of manifesting his justice, as the act of infiicting 
the legal penalty on transgressors.* His justice, that is, his 
disposition to maintain hia authority, is seen not leas clearly 
through an atonement than it would be in the infliction of the 
legal penalty. 

Further: distiibutivo justice may be subdivided into two 

" This is evidently tbe view whict the apostle gives of the great propitiation 
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subordinate kinds, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain 
authority by a legal reward to obedience, and a benevolent 
disposition to maintain authority by a legal penalty for dis- 
obedience. 

The diiference between these two subordinate kinds of dis- 
tributive justice needs to be more fully unfolded. In respect 
to the former, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain ne- 
cessary authority ly a legal reward to obedience, there is a two- 
fold obligation and a twofold right. There is an obligation 
both to the obedient subject and also to the public to reward 
him, arising' Irom his relation as an obedient subject ; and there 
is a reciprocal right on the part of the subject, and also on the 
part of tfie public, that he should be rewarded. In respect to 
the latter, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain necessary 
authority iy a legal penalty for disobedience, there is but 
one obligation and' one right. There is an obligation to the 
public to inflict the penalty on the disobedient subject, but 
none to the subject himself ; and there is a reciprocal right on 
the part of the public to its infliction, but none on the part of 
the B\ibject himself. The importance of this difi^erence between 
the two subordinate kinds of distributive justice, as showing 
how distributive justice toward an obedient subject can in no 
case be dispensed with, and how distributive justice toward a 
disobedient subject can in a certain case be dispensed with, will 
more fully appear hereafter. 

I have thus attempted to classify the diflerent kinds of justice 
as a morally right state of mind, for the purpose of clearly distin- 
guishing from all other kinds,that kind which constitutes justice 
as the attribute of a perfect moral governor. If this classifi- 
cation comprises all the different kinds of justice as a morally 
right state of mind, and if it correctly exhibits the genus and 
the species of justice which in different circumstances and cases 
can be predicated of a perfect moral governor, then it is evident 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, in all 
circumstances and eases, is what I have defined it to be, viz., 
a benevolent disposiUon on the pari of a perfect moral governor 
to mai/ntain hy the requisite meam^s hds a^thori^ as the necessary 
condition of the highest ha/ppvness of his Tcingdom, the obligaMon 
to wMeh arises from thepeculia/r relation of his Mngdom, and 
implies a right on the part of his kingdom corresponding to 
such ohUgaHan on his part. 
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It will not be pretended that what is thtis defined as the at- 
tribute of justice which is peculiar to a perfect moral goveraor, 
is not properly and truly called justice on his pai-t. "What is 
now claimed is, that nothing different from this, either less or 
more, can in all cases and circumstances constitute this attri- 
bute. It cannot, as we have seen, be aynoDymone with general 
benevolence, since general benevolence is concerned for, and 
committed to secure the highest happiness of his kingdom in aU 
respects, or in respect to every thing on which this happiness de- 
pends; while justice as the peculiar attribute of a perfect 
moral governor is concerned for and committed to secure the 
highest happiness of his kingdom in only one respect, or in 
respect to only one thing on which this happiness depends, — the 
support of his authority. His authority must be maintained or 
all is lost. Again : justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor, being one particular form of benevolence, cannot 
include other particular forms of benevolence, as veracity, com- 
passion, mercy. Kor can it include vai-ions other particular 
forms of justice which arise from other relations of moral 
beings ; such, for example, as commutative justice ; for then it 
could not be that kind of justice which is pecnliar to the re- 
lation of a moral governor. Nor can it include in all cases the 
particular kinds of justice as the general attribute of a moral 
governor, either distributive justice, or what I have called 
atoning justice. In giving forth the law of his government 
with its rec[uisite sanctions, and prior to all acts of obedience 
and disobedience, the moral governor makes a full and decisive 
manifestation of his justice. But this is not the manifestation 
of a disposition, will, or purpose actually to reward an obedient 
subject ; for as yet there is no obedient subject. If the moral 
governor is omniscient, then he may know that there never 
will he a perfectly obedient subject to be rewai-ded. Never- 
theless he may be perfectly just, and most decisively prove 
his perfect justice, without an absolute will or purpose to re- 
ward an ohedient subject by proving his will or pui-pose to 
maintain his authority. So likewise, in the case now supposed, 
there is no decisive manifestation of an unqualified absolute 
will or purpose to punish a disobedient subject, and this for 
two reasons, — one is, that there is no decisive proof that there 
will be a disobedient subject to be punished, or that he as an 
omniscient ruler does not know that there will not be ; and the 
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other is, tliat if there should be a disobedient subject, there ia 
no decisive proof that he will not be pardoned through an 
atonement to be provided. Even in case of universal dis- 
obedience on the part of subjects, and under a peifect atone- 
ment, it is possible that the moral governor should be perfectly 
just andwhoUy dispense with distributive justice by the Ibi"- 
giveness of all. Nor can justice as the attribute of a perfect 
moral governor in all cases include what I have called o 
justice ; for it is quite possible that, in case of t 
the moral governor should be perfectly just and provide no 
atonement, either by rewarding the obedient and punishing 
the disobedient, or by rewarding all if all are obedient, or 
punishing all if all are disobedient. I am not saying that the 
hypothetical proposition, that «/" there should ie a ^crfecUy 
obedient subject JwsHce would not reward hvm, is not true. It 
is most Tindeniably true that he would. I am not saying that 
the hypothetical prop<raition, that if there should be a disobedimd 
sul)ject,the7'e is not good and sufficient reason to beU&ue, u/nd&r a 
merely legal system, that lie wiU ie ^mmshed. There is such 
evidence. But I am saying that neither of th^e particular 
forms of distributive justice is essentially involved in the attri- 
bute of justice as an attribute of a perfect moral governor, and 
that, as the case may be, he can be perfectly just, though this 
attribute does not include either of these particular forms of 
justice, or any other particular form of general or public 
justice, as distinguished from another particular form. A 
benevolent moral governor, in promnlging the best law with 
its requisite sanctions, fully evinces, prior to all obedience or 
disobedience on the part of his subjects, his perfect justice. 
But what is this perfect justice which he evinces by the sup- 
posed act ? I^ot the perfect justice of a perfect moral governor 
in any one of its specific forms or kinds before specified. He 
rewards no one, he punishes no one ; nor from the nature of 
his attribnteof perfect justice merely, can it be inferred that he 
actually willed or purposed to do either in distinction from the 
other ; or rather the nature of this attribute does not imply an 
absolute disposition or purpose to adopt any one particular 
mode of maintaining his authority, either by rewarding an 
actually obedient subject, or by punishing an actually dis- 
obedient subject, or by preferring an atonement to the adoption 
of another particular mode. There is however decisive proof, 
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even all the case admits of, of an unqualified determination or 
purpose to maintain, ty the requisite means, his authority as 
the necessary means of the highest happiness of his kingdom. 
It is obvious therefore, that the only sense in which justice can 
be conceived to be a permanent immutable disposition or attri- 
bute of a perfect moral governor in all cases, is that in which 
this attribute has now been defined. In every ease it must be 
aU that which is included in the definition, and in every case 
is perfect justice though it include nothing more. The only 
sense therefore in which the word justice can be defined as ap- 
plicable to all these cases, or as denoting that which is common 
to them all, is a benevolent disposition of the moral governor 
to maintain by the requisite means his authority as the neces- 
sary condition of the Idghest happiness of his kingdom. 

I proceed to say — 

In the second place, that the view now maintained of justice 
as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, is strongly con- 
firmed by the consideration that it is exempt from important 
errors which pertain to other views of the subject, and is con- 
sistent with other gi-eat and acknowledged trulis. 

1. It specifies one essential kind or form of justice on the 
part of a perfect moral governor, which in the view maintained 
by a prominent class of divines is entirely omitted. 

Justice as now defined — justice as a disposition to maintain 
the authority of a perfect moral governor — is surely one kind 
of justice on his part. Indeed, if what has been said be true, 
it is the only kind of justice which is peculiar to this relation. 
But this kind of justice, in that classification of all kinds of 
justice into commutative, distributive, and general justice, is 
entirely omitted and unknown. Thus the class of divines now 
referred to, fail to recognize the existence of that attribute of 
justice which is peculiar to a perfect moral governor in all 
cases, and which he alike possesses and manifests, whether 
prior to all action on the part of subjects he simply gives the 
best law with the requisite sanctions, whether subsequent to 
action on the part of subjects ho rewards the obedient or pun- 
ishes the disobedient, or whether he pardons the latter on the 
ground of the atonement. 

2. The view now maintained avoids the error of confounding 
general or public justice with general benevolence. 

This is done, as we have seen, in one mode of classifying the 
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different kinds of justice. According to what has been said, 
general benevolence is concerned t'or,and is committed to pro- 
mote the public good in all respects, and is of course concerned 
for,and committed to the securing and employing all the neces- 
sary means of the public good. Among these necessai-j means 
of the public good, one is the maintenance of the moral gov- 
ernor's authority, and general benevolence as committed to 
secure this is general jitstice. General benevolence and gen- 
eral justice differ, as general benevolence ia concerned for,and 
committed to secure the public good in all respects and by all 
the necessary means, and as general justice is concerned for, 
and committed to secure the public good in one respect and 
by one necessary means, viz., the maintenance of the moral 
governor's authority. General or public justice — justice as the 
peculiar attribute of a perfect moral governor — stands as the 
guardian, not of the public good, as this depends on every 
necessary means necessary to it, but as it depends on one 
means of it — the authority of the moral governor. 

3. This view of justice aa the attiibute of a perfect moral 
governor, which is now maintained, avoids the error of those 
who represent an atonement as rendering pardon consistent 
with general benevolence. 

Dr. Edwards and others maintain that the atonement of 
Christ satisfies justice in the sense of general benevolence — 
that it not onlysupports the authority of law, but renders it 
consistent with the glory of God and the good of the whole 
system to pardon the sinner.* "We have already shown that 
from this view of the subject, in connection with the doctrine 
of universal atonement and other views of a large class of 
divines, the doctrine of universal salvation follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence. According however to the view now 
maintained, an atonement does not render the pardon of the 
transgressor consistent with justice in the sense of general be- 
nevolence, which Dr. Edwai'ds admits to be an imjyeo^m- sense 
of justice,t but with justice as the peculiar attribute of a moral 
governor, ^operly so called, viz., with justice as committed 



*> Vide Dr. Edwards on the Necea^ty of Atonement, pp. 95, 98. 

■|- According to this view of Dr. Edwards, when the apostle teaches the oon- 
siKtoncy of pardon with jualJce, he means justice in an inymyo" sense of the 
word, which is inorediUe. 
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to Uphold tl^e authority of the moral governor as one mdispen- 
Bable means of the pubUe good. Now it is obvious that many 
tliinga besides an atonement may be necessary to render the 
pa/rdon of the transgressor consistent with general benevolence. 
For example, to render the pardon of a transgressor consistent 
with general benevolence, it may be necessary that he should 
return to obedience by faith and repentance, since otherwise 
the act of pardon might produce more evil than good. But 
such an inconsistency betw'een pardon and general benevolence 
can be removed, not by an atonement but only by faith and 
repentance on the part of the transgressor. So we may sup- 
pose that to pardon a transgressor under an atonement on con- 
dition of his faith and repentance, might be followed with his 
apostasy or occasion the revolt of other subjects, and so be in- 
consktent with benevolence. In neither case can pardon be 
rendered consistent witb benevolence simply by an atonement. 
If we suppi^e the facta so changed in these cases that pardon 
shall be consistent with general benevolence, still such consist- 
ency in no respect depends on an atonement, but solely on the 
conduct of the subjecfs. It is plain therefore that an atone- 
ment cannot render the pardon of a transgressor consistent 
with general benevolence in dU rsspe<^. On the contrary, 
while it must be conceded that an atonement can render it 
consistent with general benevolence in one respect to pardon 
the ti"ansgressor, viz., as general benevolence in the form of 
general justice is committed to uphold the authority of the 
moral governor, it is obvious tliat this is al! that it can do to 
render pardon consistent with general benevolence. 

If the pardon of the transgressor on condition of repentance 
would be consistent with general benevolence in all respects 
imder an atonement, then he could be pardoned without an 
atonement, were it not for the inconsiatency of his pardon with 
maintaining the authority of the moral governor. Without an 
atonement, this inconsistency would be indeed an insurmoant^ 
able but still the only obstacle. To remove this inconsistency, 
that is, to render it consistent with benevolence, in one respect 
to pardon such a transgressor, viz., as benevolence is commit- 
ted to uphold tlie authority of the moral governor, is therefore 
the only and the whole effect which need be or can be pro- 
duced by an atonement. In other woi-ds, the only and the 
whole effect of an atonement is to render the pardon of a trana- 
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gressor coneisteiit with general or public jaetice — justice as the 
peculiai- atti-ibiite of a perfect moral governor. 

Should it here be said that the act of reiiuiring faitli and 
repentance as the condition of pardon, is as ti-uly necessaiy to 
uphold the authority of the moral governor as an atonement, 
this may in some respect be admitted. The act of the moral 
governor in requiring repentance and faith, may be indifeoUy 
necessary to the maintenance of his authority as is every other 
act of benevolence, viz., as the proof of his benevolence, or as 
tie want of it would prove his want of benevolence, and thus 
indirectly necessary to evince his right to reign, that is, his 
authority. But this re'quu-eraent has no direct tendency in its 
own nature to uphold the authority in pai'doning a transgres- 
sor. Eor if the requirement and compliance with it be sup- 
posed, the act of pardon without an atonement would involve 
the subversion of authority as absolutely as it would without 
such requirement ; while were it consistent with the public 
good in other respects than that of supporting authority to 
pardon without repentance, an atonement would fully support 
authority. The requirement of repentance may be necessary 
to manifest the moral governor's benevolence in some respect, 
so far as this may depend on the reformation of the pardoned 
transgressor ; but it cannot manifest his benevolence in another 
respect, viz., as absolutely committed to uphold his authority 
as the indispensable means of the public good. This is the 
exclusive effect of an atonement. 

What has been said to show that an atonement does not 
render it consistent with general benevolence, hut only with 
general or public justice to pardon the transgressor, may be 
illustrated by a supposable instance of commutative justice. 
Suppose that A owes B a sum of money, and that the ob- 
stacle to B's remitting the debt is, that commutative justice 
requires, as the dictate of general benevolence, that A makes 
the payment. But C becomes A's sponsor, giving ample 
security for the payment of the debt to B,if he will consent to 
exempt A from the payment ; and thus, so far as commutative 
justice is concerned, E may relinquish his demand on A, 
.Now it does not follow from this that B can do this consist- 
ently with general benevolence, Tor it may be true that to 
relinquish his demand on A, while it will in no respect bo in- 
consistent with commutative justice, will only encourage A 
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in idleness and profligacy, and eondnct him and many others 
to in-etnevable ruin. So a moral governor may by an atone- 
ment remove every obstacle to the pardon of the transgressor 
arising from the attribute of justice, or from benevolence as 
committed to uphold his authority, and yet there may he other 
reasons why general benevolence rec[uire8 that he withhold 
pardon and punish the transgressor. 

4. The view of tlie attribute of justice in a perfect moral 
governor now maintained, shows the error of supposing that an 
atonement renders pardon consistent with distributive justice. 

Distributive justice is a disposition to treat, and in overt 
action does treat, subjects according to their personal deserts. 
But surely an atonement does not, and cannot render pardou 
consistent with treating the transgressor according to his per- 
sonal deserts. In whatever form of justice pardon is rendered 
consistent with justice by an atonement, it cannot be that par- 
ticular form of justice which is properly called distributive 
justice. This is to say, that to pardon the transgressor is con- 
sistent with treating him according to his personal desert ; that 
is, that pardon and punishment ai-e consistent— that is, a subject 
may be both pardoned and punched,- which is absurd. An 
atonement cannot render the pardon of the transgressor either 
consistent or inconsistent with distributive justice. An atone- 
ment can render pardon consistent with general or public jus- 
tice. "But pardon and disti-ibutive justice— pardon and punish- 
ment at the same time — are necessarily in their own nature 
palpably inconsistent, and therefore cannot be rendered either 
consistent or inconsistent with each other by an atonement or 
by any thing else. 

And yet palpable as is this absurdity, many divines have 
maintained that an atonement renders the pardon of the trans- 
gressor consistent with distributive justice. The expedient by 
which this conclusion has been obtained, is the theory or doe- 
trine of imputation — a theory which seems to have had its 
foundation in the assumption, that justice as the attribute of a 
perfect moral governor is distributive justice, and that of course 
an atonement in rendering pardon consistent with justice, 
must render it consistent with disti'ibutive justice. Hence the 
theory or doctrine of imputation, as we have already described 
it, was evidently adopted as fm-nishing the only possible method 
of explaining what obviously needed explanation — ^how a 
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transgressor couH "be pai'doned, and at tlie same time be treated 
according to his personal deserts— tliat is, how he could be 
both pardoned and punished at the same time. My object 
here is not to examine a theory which I deem palpably pre- 
posterous as well as nnecriptural ; but ratlier to trace it to its 
origin and to show bow one error leads to another, or rather to 
many otliers, and especially how wise and good men, when 
they have combined error with truth, will, for the sake of the 
truth, not only maintain the error, but in order to vindicate it 
plausibly, will do the most palpable violence to reason and 
common sense. 

The class of divines now refen'ed to, evidently saw and 
felt bound to maintain the truth, that an atonement must 
render pardon consistent with justice as the attribute of a per- 
fect moral governor. But their error, their first error, was, 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is in 
the case of transgression necessarily disirihutvoe justice, and 
thus obliges to a retributive pimishment, or the infliction of the 
legal penalty according to- personal demerit. Hence the impu- 
tation of sin to the sinner's substitute, with the supposed 
corresponding result of pardon, and full and exact retribution 
according to pei'sonal demerit. Now this theory with its con- 
nections and results vanishes at once, not merely as absurd and 
impossible in the nature of things, but as founded in notliiug 
but a false view of the justice of the perfect moral governor. 
This is not as we have seen in all cases, nor in the case now 
under consideration, necessarily distributive justice. It is 
simply a benevolent disposition to uphold the authority of the 
moral governor by the requisite means ; and this, whether in 
the present case by the infliction of penalty on the transgressor 
or by an atonement. If this be not so — if justice require in 
the absolute sense the infliction of penalty in the case of trans- 
gression — then an atonement and pardon on the ground of it 
would be impossible. All that justice requires is, that the 
authority of the moral governor be maintained ; and since this 
can be done by means of an atonement as well as by inflicting 
the legal penalty, pardon through an atonement is consistent 
with justice, "Without distributive justice, and without impu- 
tation and its palpable and manifold absm'dities, and with an 
immense diminution of misery and a vast increase of happi- 
ness in the universe, the throne of justice stands in all its 
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majesty — for mercy and tiTith are met together — riglitec 
and peace have kissed each other. 

Thus an atonement, ■while it renders pardon consistent with 
general or ^pvhUc jv^tice, does not and cannot render it consist- 
ent with <Usiaibut-k)6 JusHce. Pardon under an atonement i8 
consistent with the full authority of the lawgiver, this being 
sustained hy the at{>nement, and also with the public good so 
far as this depends on the support of this authority. The 
transgressor may be pardoned wittiout the sacrifice of one item 
of the influence which is peculiar to the law or authority of the 
moral governor, and without the least violation of his obliga- 
tion to the public to maintain, or the least infringement of 
their right that he should maintain that authority unimpaired. 
But pardon under an atonement is not consistent with distribu- 
tive justice, for it ia not consistent with treating the transgres- 
sor according to his personal deserts. The atonement does not 
i'emove his personal ill-desert. If it did, then pardon or for- 
giveness would be an absm-dity and a solecism, for there would 
be nothing to be forgiven. On the contrary, his personal ill- 
desert remains under an atonement, and though the public 
good as this depends on the support of the lawgiver's authority, 
does not demand the punishment of the transgressor as it would 
without an atonement — that is, his being treated according to 
his deserts— yet if the public good demands in any other re- 
spect or for any other reason that he be so treated, there is 
nothing in the nature of an atonement nor in any thing else to 
prevent his being so treated — ^that is, to prevent his punish- 
ment. The justice of the lawgiver is fully manifested, for his 
authority is fully maintained by an atonement. By this pro- 
vision he is neither obKged to pardon nor to punish, but is free 
to pardon or to punish, as the public good shall require, with- 
out violating the right of the public or any right of the trans- 
gressor. If we suppose an atonement for all, then not only 
might all be pai-doned so far as safety to the autliority of the 
law or of the lawgiver is concerned, but all who will believe 
may bo pardoned, with safety to every other interest of tlie 
kingdom. 
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ES3AT ON THE PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 



PAST :.-EELATION OF FEOVIDENTIAL TO MOEAL GOVERNMENT. 



Thk government of God is both providential and moral. I 
ehall attempt to describe and show the difference between 
them BO far as they relate to the purposes of God. 

The providenUal govermnmi of God consists in that system 
of injkwnce Vy which hs secures the accomplishment of his 
p-ovidential pwrposes ; i. e,, those pui'poses which respect the 
certainty of the events purposed. 

According to this definition the providential government of 
God directly respects all his own acte, as these are tlio objects 
of his providential purposes ; i. e., he employs his power in 
performing all those acts which he purposes to perform. It 
indirectly respects all the acts and agencies of creatures, as 
these fulfill his purpose that they shall take place. It thus 
comprises his own direct agency in performing those acts of his 
own by which he produces effects as their proximate efficient 
cause, and those acte also by which he produces the gi'ounds of 
the certainty of the acts and operations of all created beings 
and things. 

T?te moral gav&nmimi of God consists in that influence which 
is designed and jlUed to se<mre right m,&ral action in moral be- 
ings rather than wrong. This influence I have already de- 
scribed as consisting in the simple influence of authority on 
moral beings through the medium of law. It respects only 
one single purpose or will, viz., that right moral action sftmdd 
(not shall) take place rather than wrong. It consists not in 
any act or acts of God, but simply in that influence which 
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arises from the full expression of his will in the form of law. 
While it M designed to produce right moral action rather than 
wrong, and is a<.le(juate to produce, and if tmcounteracted by 
its subjects would produce the former, still it does not neces- 
sarily imply, as we have already shown, an influence which 
will actnaliy secure right moral action. It is an influence on 
beings who have power to counteract it, and thus to defeat the 
direct end which it is designed and fitted to accomplish through 
their agency. It may indeed, in entire consistency with its 
nature, actually secure right moral action ; and yet there may 
be a perfect moral government, under which not right but 
wrong moral action on the part of subjects is certain, even uni- 
versal. 

The purpose or will of God which is expressed in his law is 
not a purpose that its -object — viz., right moral action — shaU 
takeploGef but a preference that it should take place rather tlian 
wrong ; a preference of the manner in which he would that his 
moral creatures should act. This preference does indeed im- 
ply a providential purpose actually to secure the highest 
amount of obedience on the whole, which he can secure by 
furnishing the necessary means of tliis end, or the ground of 
ita certainty. The pui-pose however which respects the cer- 
tainty of riglit action and the means of it, is not the same as 
the purpose or preference that right action should take place 
rather than wrong. The latter preference must, in the order 
of nature, precede the purpose to secure the actual existence 
of the former. 

While therefore moral government implies an influence 
which, considered in relation to the powers of its subjects, is 
adequate to produce right moral action, and implies a prefer- 
ence of right moral action rather than wrong moral action — 
while it implies also every kind and degree of influence that 
will secure the highest amount of obedience which the moral 
governor, if benevolent, can secure — and while in some eases, 
or even in all, it may actually secure and be intended to secure 
right moral action., still it is not essential to ite nature that it 
secure right moral action even in one instance, much less in all 
instances. 

To mark clearly this distinction between the providential 
and moral governinent of God, it is nece^ary further to re- 
markjthat the influence which I have called moral govermnent 
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may, without losing its peculiar character, become also a part 
of hie providential government, although that influence which 
we call providential government cannot become a part of his 
moral government. The former is true, when the influence 
called moral government is used with a design or pm-pose ac- 
tually to secure right moral action. This influence would be 
complete and perfect considered as that of moral government, 
though it were used with no other preference than that the 
subjects should obey rather than disobey the law, and though 
all should rebel. But when, as the case may be, the moral 
governor can secure right moral action, knows he can secure 
it, and purposes actually to secure it by the influence of moral 
government, then this influence, without losing its distinctive 
character, becomes an influence of his providential govern- 
ment, being used not only with the, preference that the subjects 
shovld obey rather than disobey, but also with a further design 
or purpose actually to secure their obedience. Thus this influ- 
ence, considered as used with the simple preference that sub- 
jects sTwuld (^>ey rather than disobey, is the influence of moral 
government, and when also used with the further design or 
purpose actually to eecm-e obedience, it is an influence of prov- 
idential government. It is obvious however that the influence 
of pi'ovidential government, being designed merely to secure 
the certainty of the event which is its object, can never be 
iised Tnerel/y with the preference that the event which is its ob- 
ject should take place, and therefore cannot become the influ- 
ence called moral government. 

If these remarks be just, then that influence wliich we call 
moral government, when it is used actually to secure right 
moral action, becomes also, without losing its distinctive char- 
acter, a part of that influence called providential government. 
Hence if we assume that God's providential purposes extend 
to all actual events, it will follow that all actual events are 
brought to pass by his providential government. Here how- 
ever there is one grand peculiarity in respect to right moral 
action. "When this actually oceui^, although the influence by 
which it is brought to pass is an influence of providential gov- 
ernment, and designed to accomplish the purpose that the action 
shaU take plaoe, yet this same influence is also called moral 
government. It is still the simple influence of authority, and 
as such is the same influence, whether right moral action be 
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secured by it or not, or whether there he any providential pur- 
pose to secure it or not. Nov is this all. It is that peculiar 
inftuence by which alone as the proximate influence, obedience 
to a moral governor can be secured. All other providential 
events, except such ohedience and its results in happiness, 
may be secured without this influence as their appropriate an- 
tecedent. But voluntary subuiiasion to the will of a lawgiver 
can be proximately secured by no other influence than the au- 
thority of a lawgiver. 

According to the preceding view of the subject, it follows 
that all aetucd events, considered as events — even the existence 
of that peculiar influence called moral government — fall under 
the department of providential government, inasmuch as they 
are all the objects of God's providential pui-poses, and brought 
to pass by that influence which we call providential govern- 
ment. This universal fact however, does not exclude or con- 
ceal the peculiarity of that influence called moral government, 
as the great influence to whose existence and efficacy all other 
influences are subservient, for the sake of its results in charac- 
ter and happiness. 

That those influences which result in events in the material 
worid fall under the department of providential government, 
wiU not be doubted. A question however may naturally arise 
whether some other influences which, according to the present 
view of the subject, would belong to providential government, 
do not more properly fall under moral government. I here 
refer to the influence of motives, and to any other influences 
which may be supposed directly to reach the mind and secure 
obedience ; particularly whether the acts of giving a law to 
moral beings, and furnishing motives to obedience, are not 
properiy a part of moral government? The answer to this 
question depends on the principle of classitieation we adopt, or 
on the views we form of the two departments. If we include 
under the department of moral government those acts of God, 
or those events directly consequent on his acta, like tlie act of 
giving a law, which have a direct bearing on moral action in 
creatures, then indeed these acts fall within the department of 
moral government. To this mode or principle of classification 
however there lies, if I mistake not, one seiious objection, if 
no more — viz., it utterly confounds the two departments. For 
example, the trials of life and the gifts of divine bounty have 
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as direct an influence on moral action as the giving of a law, 
or tbe furnishing of motives to ohedience in any other mode. 
But the former, by xmiversal consent, are denominated ^ovi- 
dentiaL events. Indeed all that God does in all the varying 
modes of dispensation, has a hearing, more or less direct, on 
moral action in creatures, as we shall have occasion hereafter 
to show. !N"or do I believe it possible, on the principle of such 
a connection of events with moral action, to draw any clear 
line of demarkation between the two departments of the divine 
government. 

The pnnciple now proposed seems to me at least, to be the 
only one on which any correct classification of events under 
the two departments can be made. Moral government is an 
influence on moral beings; an influence to produce simply 
right moral action in moral beings. It is designed, so far as 
there is any purpose formed in the divine mind in regard to 
the moral qnality of actions, to produce those which are right 
and no other. But the acts of God in giving a law, support- 
ing it by sanctions, and providing means of conveying truth to 
the mind, &c., are not this influence, hut are acts from which 
this influence results. It is this influence only, resulting from 
these acts, which can afi'ector move moral beings as subjects 
of a moral government. The acts themselves can produce no 
such event as their proper and proximate effect. The acts 
therefore of giving a law, sustaining its authority hy sanctions, 
providing means of conveying truth to the mind, are uot con- 
stituent parts of moral government, but sxq provideTiUal acts 
which are necessary to that infiuenae which constitutes moral 
government. 

If the preceding remarks be just, then the certainty of all 
moral action results from the government of God, and the 
question naturally arises, why is not all moral action to be 
placed under the same department ? God, it may be said, 
provides alike for the certainty of every right and every wrong 
moral action, and why is not this provision one and the same, 
and to be known by the same name % I answer, while it is 
true that God provides for, i. e., furnishes the gi-omids of the 
certainty of every right and every wrong moral action that 
takes place, these grounds are widely diverse in the two cases. 
They dificr in their natwre and in their design. 

licy differ in their natiire. The influence which is the 
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ground of tlie certainty of right moral action, is in its appro- 
priate tendency fitted to produce riglit moral action in every 
being on whom it operates, and has no other tendency in re- 
Bpect to him. In ease it fails to produce its appropriate result, 
i. e.,. in the case of certain wrong moral action, tins failure or 
this wrong moral action can in no sense be ascribed to tliis in- 
fluence. It is always sufficient for its end, viewed in connec- 
tion with the powers of the subject. Wrong moral action 
therefore cannot be ascribed to this influence, even on the 
gi'ouud of its imperfect degree, because if it fails of its end, the 
failure is not owing to its deiiciency as means or influence, but 
to the counteraction of it by the agent who is its subject. 
When wrong moral action ie certain, it is to be traced either 
to the sti'ength of propensities to natural good in the subject, 
or to the degree of temptation which assails him — an influence 
widely diiferent from that which we have denominated moral 
government — an influence so difl'erent, that to yield to it im- 
plies the direct counteraction of the other, Now things so dif- 
ferent are properly distinguished by difl'erent names, while to 
make no distinction between them, is to annihilate right and 
wrong in the actions of moral beings. While therefore the 
govemmerit of God furnishes the grounds of the certainty of 
every right and eveiy wrong moral action, the grounds of this 
certainty in the two cases are widely different in their nature 
— the one we denominate moral government, the other provi- 
dential government. 

Again : they differ widely in their design or purpose. We 
shall hereafter see some of the different respects in which God 
may be said to purpose different events. This difference has 
an important application to the present subject. Thus God, in 
the character of a moral governor, purposes right moral action 
and not wrong moral action ; i. e., he prefers in every instance 
that moral agents should act right and not wrong, so that 
wi"ong moral action compared with right moral action is never 
an object of the divine purpose or preference, while right 
moral action is always the object of his preference compared 
with wrong moral action in every instance in which tlie latter 
occurs. Such is the only purpose or preference which God 
has in relation to moral action. He knows no other. Now 
we say that the influence which he provides for the accom- 
plishment of this single preference for moral actions as such, 
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deserves a name. Wo eay l3ie purpose itself is distinct from 
every other pui-pose of God, and the influence appointed and 
designed for its fuliillment is in its design also distinct from 
every other. It is true, as we have already said, that this in- 
fluence is provided by providential government. But then by 
this influence, viz., moral government, a design or purpose is 
to be answered which no act or influence of providential gov- 
ernment is designed directly to answer — viz., a purpose that 
there should be right moral action rather than wrong. This is 
a preference thafmoral agents should, and not that they shall 
act right. The only dtsign of the providential acts which re- 
■ suit in this influence is, that they shall result in it. Here their 
design terminates ; and when th^e acts have produced the 
degree of influence that will result in right moral action, the 
pni'pose which respects the moral quality of actions is not grat- 
ified, but simply the purpose to furnish the means of gratifying 
it. In a word, the providential governor furnishes, in fulfill- 
ment of his purpose, the rtioral governor with the means of 
fulfilling his peculiar purpose. Thus the pui-posee of the 
providential governor are wholly subservient to the gi-and 
purpose of the moral governor, and obviously distinct from it. 
Of course providential government and moral government dif- 
fer widely in their design. 

This difference will app'fear still more clearly if we inquire in 
what x'espect God may be said to purpose wrong moral action. 
Does he piirpose it in a moral respect? does he prefer its exist- 
ence in any case to right moral action? has he put into opera- 
tion any system of influence which bespeats such a preference? 
If he has established a moral government, the law of which 
requires right moral action, then he has no such preference, 
and has done nothing to gratify it. But if God does not prefer 
wi'ong moi'al action to right— -if he has no preference for the 
former in respect to moral qualities — in what sense can he have 
a pui-pose that wrong moral action should exist? I answer, he 
can be conceived to have such a purpose only in one respect, 
namely, that wrong moral action is to him unavoidably inci- 
dent to the necessary means of the greatest good. It falls into 
the system aside from his main design, and in opposition to 
that design. It is therefore itself designed only as an evil, in- 
cidental BO far as divine prevention is concerned, if the system 
be adopted. The system itself is not designed to produce it 
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rather than right moral action, hut the contrary. But either 
the system must not exist or sin must exist. The existence 
of the system with this inseparable evil, God purposes ; i. e,, he 
prefers the existence. of the system to its non-existence with 
this inseparable eviL Snch a purpose that sin ehall be,is per- 
fectly consistent with another pui-pose, viz., that compared 
with obedience, sin should not be. God, instead of a purpose 
that sin should be when compared with obedience, has an un- 
qualified purpose that it should not be. To prevent its exist- 
ence and to secure obedience, he has in fact done all he could 
do in the circumstances in which it exists. It results only from 
that which is the necessary means of the greatest good, as a 
consequence which God cannot prevent without the sacrifice 
of these means. 

Let any one then compare the purpose of God that obe- 
dience should exist in preference to sin, with the only pur- 
pose which he can be supposed to have in respect to the 
existence of sin, and he will see that as moral acts, on the one 
the heart of God is supremely fixed, and that the other he only 
wills in the form of acquiescing in an unavoidable evO. Let 
any one compare the influence which is provided to secure, 
and acttially does secure obedience when it exists, with that 
which is the direct occasion of the existence of sin, and how 
widely different is all that God designs and does in reference 
to the existence of one, from what he designs and does in its 
relation to the existence of the other. "While then the cer- 
tainty of all moral action results from the government of God, 
yet this government in relation to one ela^ of these actions is 
80 diverse from it in relation to the other, that truth and pro- 
priety both require that this diversity should be marked and 
described. This diversity, for aught I see, is accurately de- 
fined by dividing his government into moral and providential, 
and whether I have succeeded in drawing the line of demarka- 
tion between them or not, I am satisfied that the distinction is 
real and important. I am fully convinced that as the conse- 
quence of not making this distinction, or making it but im- 
perfectly, the theology of many has tended directly to conceal 
that chai-acter of God, in which above all others he would be 
known and recognized' by his intelligent creatures, and that 
instead of a moral governor willing the obedience of his chil- 
dren, with the most unqualified sincerity and most solicitous 
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affection, God has appeared only or cliiefly as an omnipotent 
dispmer of all things, whose pleasure can in fact be known only 
by actual events, and whose decrees render nugatory the pur- 
poses and agency of liis dependent creatures. 



PART II.— THE PEOVIDEHTIAL PUEPOSia OF GOD. 



AccosDDJG to the views given of this subject in the preceding 
discussion, the providential government of God consists in that 
system of influence or control by which he secures the accom- 
plishment of his providential purposes. 

The topics which next claim consideration are the wiii-versal- 
ii/y of his providential government, and the Tnode of its admin- 
isiraUon. And here it is obvious that every question on these 
topics must depend on the tmimersaUty of his providential pur- 
poses, and the mode of their execution ; since it is undeniable 
that God's providential government must be eo-etet&nsi'Oe with 
his providential purposes, and the mode of its administration 
must be identical with the ?node in which he executes these 
purposes. This then brings us to the consideration of what 
has been commonly called the doctrine of Ood^s decrees. 

Here again, as I have often done before, I take occasion to 
notice the language or phraseology commonly employed on 
this subject. And I must say that in my own view, the prin- 
cipal terras employed have occasioned much of the controversy 
respecting it, and that the lise of tliem, if not unjustifiable, 
ought on the ground of expediency, at least in many cases, to 
be relinquished. The woi-ds to which I allude are decree, pre- 
desbmation, and the like. These words are of heathen origin 
and of heathen import. They were used originally by those 
who believed in fate and destiny, and who applied them, not 
merely to denote the certainty of events, but to denote also the 
BtiU further notion or idea of the most absolute natural neces- 
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sity. If then these terms are to be understood a 
theii' oiigmal meaning and nse, they surely convey a meaning, 
or express ideas which are false. With such a meaning they 
ought not to be adopted, at least in many cases, by the trans- 
lators or the expounders of the Word of God. I do not intend 
by this to censure our translators in the instances in which they 
may have employed some of the terms now referred to ; for in my 
own view, the context in those instances in which the objection- 
able idea ought to be excluded, does exclude it, as in Eom. viii, 
29, the event spoken of is moral conformity to Christ, a con- 
ception inconsistent with the heathen notion of destiny. 

INor do I intend to censure those theologians for an unjusti- 
fiable use of these terms, who have been careful to define them 
and to exclude, by their definitions, the objeetii >nable import. 
I only eay that the use of these terms to convey the idea of 
absolute natural necessity, is a use unjustifiable and ought to 
be exploded. 

Conceding the unquestionable right of any speaker or writer 
\a use terms as he pieces if he defines them, and also the propri- 
ety of using terms which in themselves are ambiguous, provided 
the context limits and defines their meaning, still even in 
such eases there is room for considerations of expediency. For 
if after all (and the fact is notoriously common in controver- 
sial discussions), the terms will not be nndei-stood in lie sense 
in which they are used, it becomes a serious question whether 
if other terms can be used that will convey to othej-s our real 
meaning instead of that which we do not intend to convey, we 
ought not to reject the former and to adopt the latter. Or 
rather there is no question, for as the object of the use of lan- 
guage is to convey to others the real ideas of our own minds, we 
are bound, if we can, to use such language as shall accomplish 
this end. On this principle, I would either exclude the terms 
decree, predestvnation, and Mndred terms, from discussions of 
the truth under consideration, or explain them so that they 
cannot be misunderstood, I should not indeed expect in this 
way to prevent all controversy, but I am confident that men 
of evangelical sentiments may be brought by it to agree in 
words, as they do actually agi-ee in things. There is not one 
of these men who will not admit that under all providential 
events, however evil, and whether they be viewed as natural 
or moral evils — we are bound to exercise cheeriul ] 
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tion to the will and government of God. But yet in the view 
of many of these persons, to speak of God's decreeing orpre- 
deetmabi/ng moral evil, is to utter a sentiment deserving the 
severest reprobation. And why? Plainly because they attach 
very different ideas to these tenns, from those which the for- 
mer pliraseology conveys. And yet that phraseology conveys 
the whole truth, while their ready admission of the truth thus 
expre^ed is decisive that the parties agree in things and dis- 
pute only about words,— a sort of controversy that should be 
left to philologists and grammarians, rather than agitate the 
Church of God. For these reasons I adopt, instead of the 
phrase, the deorees of Ood, the plirase, the providential purposes 
of God, and now proceed to coneidcr— 

I. Their nature ; 

H. Their extent ; 

in. Their certainty ; and, 

rV. The mode of their accomplishment. 

I. Their nature. 

To this part of the subject our attention has already been di- 
rected. The providential purposes of God as they are distin- 
guished from his purpose as a moral governor, are those pur- 
poses of God wJiiok respect the ckrtaisty of events, or pur- 
poses thai events shall be, or shall take tlace. 

That God has formed such purposes in regard to many events, 
and even in regard to all events which dyreoSy depend on his 
own agency, no Theist will deny. Whatever God do^, he al- 
ways designed or pui-posed to do; ie aposition too plainly true 
to need argument for its support. 

n. Concerning their extent — 

I maintain that the providential purposes of God apply to 
all actual events. The meaning is, that God has from eternity 
purposed that every event which takes place shall take place. 
The proof may be tlms stated. God as an omniscient and im- 
mutable being forms no new purposes respecting actual events. 
"Fig purposes therefore are eternal. God also as aa omniscient 
being must foreknow all events. He must therefore purpose 
either that they shall take place, or purpose tliat they ^11 not 
take place, or be indifferent whether they take place or not. 
A heathen philosopher would say, ^^ Magna Di curaiii, parva 
n6gUgunt."—{Cic. de Nat. Deonim, QQ.) But that God is in- 
t to any actual evenly however trivial it may appear to 
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US, cannot be justly affirmed, unless it can be shown to have 
no connection wbatever with any other important event. On 
the contrary, that he is not indifferent to any event, however 
trivial in our view, is satisfactorily inferred from manifold 
such events, and those of the highest moment. The cackling 
of a goose saved Kome. The showing of a fig in the Ho- 
man senate caused the destruction of Carthage. Who will 
pretend that the apostle unjustly appreciated the reality or im- 
portance of such connections in his exclamation, " Behold, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!" so tme in the case to 
which he applies it, and so applicable to cases innumerable? 
Who shall tell us tlie effects on this material system of the an- 
nihilation of its least particle, or even of its occupying another 
place than it does at any moment of its existence ? Indeed 
the connection of which we Bpeak,is so often and so decisively 
manifested to us, as to warrant the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate design or end of G-od, in the creation and government of 
this world, may depend on events whicli in themselves would 
appear to possess no importance. Hence the inference is au- 
thorized,that God can no more be indifferent to one event than 
to anothei' — to tlie floating of an atom than to the ruin of a 
world. Besides, to suppose God to be indifferent to any actual 
event, is to suppose him either dwecUy or ■md/wectly to give 
existence to that event without a reason, which is plainly im- 
possible. 

God then ranst purpose that every actual event shall take 
place or that it shall not. But to suppose that he has purposed 
that an event shall not tate place, and does not prevent it, is 
to deny his power to prevent it. But since nothing can exist 
except in dependence on God, it were as absurd to say that 
he could not prevent its existence, as to say he could not ab- 
stain from acting. It follows therefore that no event takes 
place which God has not pm-posed shall take place; in other 
words, that God has pui-posed the existence of all actual events. 
It is common to present an argument on this subject founded 
in the assumption that God cannot foreknow that an event will 
take place, unless he has purposed that it shall take place. 
The question is not, whether God can as a matter of fact fore- 
see any event which he km not purposed, but whether, in the 
nature of things, it is conceivable that he could foresee such an 
event, supposing it to take place. If by this assumption it be 
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meant that it is inconceit'able that God sbonld foreknow that 
an event will take place which he has not purposed shall take 
place, or which is contrary to his purpose, allowing the possi- 
bility of such an event, I cannot admit it. For since events 
which are contraiy to my purpose are possible, and since I may 
know that tiiey will take place, bo if we suppose any event con- 
trary to God's purpose to be possible, he may also foreknow 
that event. I may foreknow that my friend who is sick with 
a fatal disease will die, and it is plain that my knowledge of 
the fact no more depends on a purpose that it.shaU be, than my 
knowledge of any present event which is conti'ary to my pleas- 
ure. It is tme however that if it were in my power to prevent 
Buch an event, then it would be impossible that the event 
should take place contrary to my purpose. On this account it 
is impossible that any event should take place conti-ary to God's 
purpose, and therefore we cannot suppose liim to foreknow an 
event which is not in some respect the object of his purpose. 
Having the power to prevent it he would prevent it, if for 
some reason or another he did not purpose that it should take 
place. But then the impo^ibiiity that God should foreknow 
an event which he has not purposed, results not from the fact 
that he could not foreknow such an event allowiug it to be 
possible, but from the fact that it is impossible that he should 
foreknow that an event will be which is contrary to his pur- 
pose, when we take into consideration his power to prevent it. 
But this is the same argument with the preceding; i. e., such 
is the knowledge and such the power of God, that he will suffer 
no event to take place which is in every respect contrary to his 
purpose. 

ni. The ceitainty of their accomplishment. 

As every actual event fulfills a purpose of God, so no event 
whose actual existence he has purposed will fail to take place. 
This is conclusively argued thus. If an event be not within 
the power of God he cannot purpose that it shall take place- 
No being can purpose that an event shall take place, tlie ex- 
istence of which he knows to be impossible. But such impos- 
sibility, so fai- as it exists, is perfectly known to omniscience- 
No event therefore whose actual existence God cannot secure 
can be the object of his providential purpose. Of course every 
event whose existence God purposes, he can bring to pass, and 
therefare will bring to pass. 
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rV. The mode of their accoraplisliment. 

It is the philosophical docUine of some theologiaDa,that all 
events are brought to pass by the direct efficiency of God ; in 
other words, that neither matter nor mind possesses efficiency 
in itself or is in its own natm-e an efficient cause, but that all 
material phenomena and mental acts are results of divine effi- 
ciency,a8 directly and truly as the existence of any created 
thing. To this philosophical docUine, in its full extent at 
leas^ I cannot subscribe. My views of it and of the subject 
now before us,will be given by considering the mode in which 
God accomplishes his providential purposes. 

1. As these respect et>ents in the material world; and, 

3. As they respect the acts of created moral agents. 

1. As the purposes of God respect events in the material 
world. 

Lajiing aside miraculous events as not properly belonging to 
the present inquiry, the topic of discussion is — 

Whether second causes in the material world ai'e efficient 
causes, or whether the phenomena connected with them are to 
be ascnbed to the direct agency of God? This a question 
which, if I mistake not, it is difficult for us to decide with any 
high degree of confidence, and the decision of which is of no 
great doctrinal or practical importance ; still, as a topic fre- 
quently investigated, it may be well to devote to it some con- 
sideration. 

In support of the doctrine of direct divine efficiency, in op- 
position to that of the efficiency of material causes, the follow- 
ing things may be alleged : — First, that the efficiency of such 
causes is impossible. This has been often asserted as an axiom, 
a self-evident proposition, the truth of which no sound mind 
can doubt, and which no argument is necessary to support. 
All efficiency, it is said, must exclusively pertain to the Great 
First Cause. It is enough to say, in reply to this assumption, 
that it is wholly gratuitous. Othei-s who hold the truth of this 
position rest it on a different basis. On tlie ground that matter 
is incapable of intelligence, and that most if not all effects in 
the material world ai-e marked with design and bespeak intel- 
ligence in their cause, they infer that matter cannot be the 
efficient cause of these effects. The correctness of tiiis conclu- 
sion, admitting that matter is incapable of intelligence, depends 
on tliu aasmujition tliat an efficiency cannot pertain to second 
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causes, which ■without posseasiug intelligence shall produce 
effects which bespeak intelligence. To pronounce this irapos- 
aible to an omnipotent Creator, seems to be an asBertion entitled 
to no very high degree of confidence. 

In opposition to the doctnne of the efficiency of material 
causes, it may be still further said that it greatly impair8,if it 
does not wholly destroy the argument from this part of the 
creation for the divine existence ; for he who can believe that 
a flower comes into being through an efficiency inherent in 
matter, can believe that a world or a nniverse might come into 
existence in the same way ; ■ that there is no gi-eater absurdity 
so far as the thing itself is concerned, in supposing the eternal 
uncaused existence of that Bubetance which we call matter, 
than in supposing the eternity of that which we call spirit ; and 
that since, if matter actually possesses such efficiency, it is in 
its own nature capable of it, it will follow that no good reason 
can be assigned, why the present matenal system is not the 
r^ult of such efficiency. For it may be said, if this doctrine 
be true, then it is proved either that intelligence in the cause 
is not necessary to the manifestation of contrivance in tli& 
effect, or if it be necessary, then matter being proved to be the 
efficient cause of effects that manifest contrivance, is proved to 
possess intelligence ; so that since matter by its own inherent 
efficiency produces such effects, preserving the regularity of the 
material universe and giving existence to all its phenomena, it 
might by its own inherent energy have disposed itself into its 
present form, and be the independent cause of all the changes 
and results which occur. 

To all this it may be replied, that although we ascribe real 
efficiency to matter, it will not follow that matter possesses 
intelligence, nor that there is not an intelligent being from 
whom the efficiency ascribed to matter is itself derived. There 
may be an efficiency in the particles of matter which shall dis- 
pose them in given circumstances into the fonn of a crystal or 
a rose, and still this efficiency may he derived from an intel- 
ligent Creator. The design manifested by a watch in the 
division of time,may be ti-aeed to the efficiency of the main- 
spring, and yet we cannot avoid on the one handjthe conviction 
that intelligence has been employed in the production of the 
machineiy and its results, nor on the other,that such intelli- 
gence does not pertain to the mat«riak of which it is constructed, 
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but is exclusivelj' tlie attribute of its contriver. The supposed 
efficiency of matter tlieiijis not inconsistent with the existence 
of an intelligent being as its author by direct agency, and thus 
indirectly of all ite results. But this is not all; the legitimate 
evidence on the subject conducts us unavoidably to the con- 
clusion that there is such a being. As vre have before shown, 
from the manifestation of contrivance the mind unavoidably 
infei-s the existence of an intelligent being, i. e., of a con- 
triver. The fact or principle on which this inference rests is 
this, that in all cases in which we hnow the cause of adapta- 
tion, we hfiow it to be either directly or indirectly an intelligent 
cause. Although therefore there are instances of adaptation 
which our knowledge does not enable us to ti'ace direcUy to an 
intelligent cause, yet we are obliged as sound phUosophei's to 
conclude that there is no such instance, which is not to be 
ascribed eitlier dweatly or indirectly to an intelhgent agent. 
"We do not therefore desti-oy or weaken the argument from the 
design or contrivance manifeeted in material phenomena in 
support of the existence of an intelligent Creator ; for though 
we ascribe an efSciency to second causes, still that efficiency 
implies the existence of such a Creator. 

It may however be further 8aid,that all the power or efficiency 
of which we have any decisive evidence pertains to spirit, and 
that therefore as the phenomena of the material world are 
eflfects which are beyond the power of any finite spirits which 
we know, we are led to the simple but sublime doctrine, that 
they are produced by the direct and ceaseless agency of the 
Infinite Spirit. 

The reply which may be made to this reasoning, which I 
think must be admitted to be plausible, brings me to the argu- 
ments on the other side of the question. 

It may here be said that although all the efficiency or power 
which we inow,pertains to spirit, yet according to analogy we 
should be led to beheve from this very fact that power or 
efficiency pei-tains to other cattses. Finding in our own con- 
sciousness that certain changes are produced by our own 
powers or efficiency, and thus that God has created finite 
agents, tlie po^ibility of the fact can no longer be doubted that 
he can create such agents ; and witnessing changes without ue 
connected with what we term causes, precisely as they would 
did efficiency pertain to them, it may be said that the dio- 
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tate of philosophy is, that efficiency does actually pertain to 
these causes. Whether this be the dictate of philosophy or 
not, what we have already said on the subject in onr previous 
discussions, will satisfy us that such is the actual process of the 
human mind, and such are itB actual conclusions almost without 
exception. 

It is furtlier said, that if efficiency does not pertain to these 
causes, the creation of the material world is useless. In this I 
see no force. For it may be repHed that all the ends to be an- 
swered by giving efficiency to second causes would, sofar as 
we can discover, be accomplished by the regular direct agency 
of God through the medium of these causes. 

It is further said, that tlie efficiency of second causes is ob- 
viously the dictate of common sense, as evinced by the nniver- 
sality of human behef. To this it may be replied, that the 
universality of human belief may he accounted for, without 
supposing it to be founded in evidence, by tracing it to the 
acknowledged propensity of the human mind to exclude God 
from all its thoughts ; and it may be said as a strong confirma- 
tion of this, that men of piety are wont to see God in evei'y 
thing. It may however be doubted whether men of piety de- 
rive their views and impressions respecting the presence of 
God from their belief of his direct agency, for God is as truly 
presented to the view of the mind which contemplates his 
power manifested by the efficiency of second causes, as by di- 
rect agency through the medium of those causes. He is stUI 
brought before the mind.afi.the author of all. Nor can it he 
doubted that the human mind finds it peculiarly difficult not 
to believe that there is in the nature of material causeB,some- 
thing which is the ground or reason of their appropriate effects 
— something for example in the nature of lire, which consti- 
tutes it an efficient cause of certain effects, which there is not 
in water, and vice versa. Indeed no philosopher can decide 
that God could create such a thing as fire is, and not impart to 
it such a nature and such an efficiency. 

It may be still further alleged, that to deny all efficiency to 
second causes is to deny the reality of material things. For it 
may be said, what are they, if they have not a nature or prop- 
erties — and what is nature and what are properties, if not a 
real ssse, a real existence? For example, who will say that if 
you suppose the peculiar property of the loadstone to be taken 
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from it, it would not become a different tiling from what it is ; 
and that if yon were to go on abstracting one property after 
another, till all its properties or all its efficiency were taken 
away or annihilated, that any thing would be left ? And so of 
every thing else. If there be then no efficiency in these 
things, there are no real existences without us ; and what then 
are the senses which our Creator has given us, with their insep- 
arable inferences, if you please so to term them, but organs of 
deception and error ? To suppose that our Creator has so con- 
stituted the mind,a8 to lead us into error and mistake in regard 
to the reality of things, is hardly to be admitted. 

On the whole, the specific question before us is perhaps one 
on which, if confident conclusions are authorized only by de- 
monstrative evidence, we ought not to come to any confident 
conclusion. I would however say that my own mind inclines 
to the belief of the efficiency of second causes. The possibility 
of the fact cannot be denied. The fact evinced by our own 
consciousness of the existence of created agents of one sort, not 
unnaturally leads us to infer, on the principle of analogy, the 
existence of created agents of another sort. The universality 
of human belief in some degree coiToborates the docti-ine, 
while the apparent necessity either of admitting it or of de- 
nying the reality of materiid things, and thus implicating our 
Maker in the charge of deceiving his creatures, goes still more 
strongly to confirm my belief. 

Be this however as it may, the preceding remarks show that 
the intelligent Creator of the material universe is its providen- 
tial governor. If he is tlie author of all material phenomena 
hy direct agency, and as truly so as he is of any created exists 
ence, then surely all these events take place as the expression 
of his will and as the accomplishment of his providential pur- 
poses. Nor is this conclusion weakened at all hy the supposi- 
tion that he has imparted efficiency to second causes. For 
still that efficiency is the result of his power, and we may be 
confident that an omniscient and omnipotent God will no -more 
create such causes of such a nature, or arrange them in such a 
manner that they shall fail to fulfill his designs, than were his 
direct agency employed in producing their results. Still there- 
fore, all events in the material universe ai'e the expreeaions of 
his will and proofs of his dominion throughout this portion of 
his works. 
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It was proposed to consider tbo mode in wliich God accom- 
pliehes his pi'ovidentia! purposes — 

II. As they respect the acts of created moral agents. 

If what we have already said on other occasions be true, men 
are free moral agents ; and if what has now been said be true, 
the providential purposes of God extend to all the actions of 
men ; in other words, God has pm'posed that every human ac- 
tion which tabes place shall take place. The present inquiry 
is, how does God secm'e the certainty of the actions of free 
agents ? Tlie more common doctrine of Oi-tbodox divines is, 
that he does this by motives. In this however, if we would 
state the whole truth with metaphysical accuracy, we must in- 
clude tlie nature or constitution of man ; and our meaning must 
be, tliat tlie constitution of man and his circumstances are such 
as to be the occasion of tlie certainty of all his actions,' Per- 
haps however this answer to the ini^uiry may be considered as 
differing from that which ascribes the certainty of human ac- 
tion to motives, at least in one respect ; viz., as it may include 
a divine influence, which secures in some cases a result which 
would not be secured simply by tlie essential constitution of 
man, and by what we commonly term in/Mvm. On this ac- 
count I prefer it, and for the sake of giving precision and com- 
prehensiveness to the statement of my views on this topic, I 
ehoc«e to say that God secures the accomplishment of those of 
his providential purposes which respect human action, through 
the oondibiMon <^ mam. and the drcumsta/nces m which he 
acts. 

When however I make this statement, I do not question the 
propriety or trutli of that populai- phraseology which is often 
used, and which in words ascribes the certainty of human ac- 
tion in particular instances to some single cause ; as for exam- 
ple, to the nature of man, or to temptation, or to divine grace. 
i"or as I shall have occasion to show elsewhere, the real mean- 
ing of such populai- phraseology as authorized by usage com- 
prises all that I mean in the statement which I have made. I 
would here only observe, that when the actions of man are 
traced to the nature of man, the meaning cannot be that hia 
nature is the cause considered apart from his cii-cumstances or 
from the objects of choice ; nor when human action is traced 
to motives or temptations can it be meant to exclude the na- 
ture of man; nor when divine grace is spoken of as the cause, 
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can tlie object be to exclude the nature of man and the motivea 
to hohness. So that the popular statement, when taken in its 
true meaning, whatever he its form, comprises all that is in- 
cluded in the more precise and comprehensive statement now 
made. 

To the inquiry, how does God accomplish his providential 
purposes which respect human action, I answer — 

Through the aonstitution of man and the c-lrewmstances m 
which he acts. In support of this position I observe — 

1. That considered simply as an hypothesis it adecLuately ac- 
counts for the certainty of human action. 

Who can doubt that physical propensities may be so strong 
toward a given action or course of action, and the motives or 
temptations so powerful, that such action will be certain ? But 
if this may be bo in one case it may he in all ; and unless it can 
be shown that such is not the ground or reason of the certainty 
of human action in all cases, then it cannot be asserted that such 
is not the sufficient ground or reason. 

2, Such substantially mast he the ground or reason of the 
certainty of voluntary action in God, 

None will deny that the voluntary acts of the Divine Being 
are certain, nor that the divine nature is a ground of such cer- 
tainty. But is it not equally undeniable, that there is in the 
nature of tilings a gi-onnd or reason why a being of such a na- 
ture as God, chooses and acta in every instance as he does 
choose and act ? If so, then the real ground or reason of tlio 
certainty of his acts is substantially the same with what we 
affirm to he the ground or reason of the certainty of human ac- 
tion. The question is, whether it is not so in fact ? I answer, 
there is no absurdity in the supposition that such is the fact, for 
if such is the ground of the certainty of divine action, it may 
be of human action. God can in this respect make beings in 
his own image. 

But further, we have no warrant to assert that such is the 
ground of the certainty of divine action, unless we first assume 
that such is the ground of the certainty of human action ; for 
we can in this respect reason concerning God only from what 
we know of ourselves. We know nothing of the nature of 
voluntary action except from ourselves : so that our decision, 
whatever it be in regard to the ground of the certainty of such 
action in God, must rest on the previous decision that the same 

Vol. II.— 14 
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thing, i, e., the same tiling in its nature as a cause, is the ground 
of the ceilainty of such action in us, I say then, that from the 
universal concision of those divines with ■whom we dispute on 
this point, viz., that the nature of God and the nature of things 
are such as to be the ground of the certainty of his acts, it fol- 
lows that the time dictate of reason is, that the nature of man 
and the circumstances in which he acts are the ground of 
the certainty of his acta. I further say, that they do and must 
admit this to be the fact before they come to their conclusion 
respecting God, and that this conclusion shows that whether 
they are aware of the fact or not, and tliat however inconsistent 
they may be with themselves, tliey do admit our present doc- 
trine in regard to the certainty of human action, since it is the 
only possible basis of their conclusion respecting the certainty 
of divine action. 

3. It is the dictate of common sense, and what all the world 
believe. 

In any inquiry into the reason of any human action, who 
ever in the exercise of common sense thints of tracing it to 
any thing except the constitutional propensities, tlie objects of 
choice and other circumstances in which man acts ? I speak 
here of the ultimate cause, ground, or reason of human action. 

It is common indeed to trace specific action to the governing 
pui'pose, yet if we pursue the inc[uiry, whence is this govern- 
ing purpose, we are carried baclc to the constitntion and cir- 
cumstances of the being. Nor do I appeal liere to what must 
be conceded to be a matter of fact in regard to mankind gener- 
ally, bat to the very pliilosophere and divines who adopt a dif- 
ferent tlieory. They too, when they would speak to the con- 
viction of their fellow-men, are obliged to trace and do in fact 
always ti-aee, human action to the cause now assigned. Look 
into their popular sermons and discourses for example, and see 
to what cause tliey trace human sinfulness. It is to the nature 
of Tnan, or it is to the influence of the world, or to temptation, 
or to the strength of passion and appetite, and so on, all of 
which causes are resolvable into the cause which we assign. 

4 The same thing is evinced by the consciousness of every 
human being. 

Every one who acts voluntarily or as a fi'ee agent, knows 
why he acts as he does. Eufc whatever be the reason why one 
acts in a given manner is the reason of the certainty of such 
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action, Now, that this is a matter of liuman consciousness bu- 
persedea any further argument. !Nor can we from the nature 
of the case make any other appeal except to every one's own 
consciousness. In making this appeal however, strange as it 
might seem if facts did not confirm it, we are not always sare 
of a true answer even from honest men. Their philraophy 
blinds them to the operations of their own minds. Still there 
is a way to settle the question of consciousness in cases in which 
a mere appeal to consciousness results in a false answer. I ask 
then, what is an act of choice ? Oonscionsness must answer 
that it is a preference of one kind of good to another. I then ask 
why is there a given choice or preference ? Oonsciousneaa must 
answer that euch is my known or conscious capacity of good from 
the object chosen, such are my propensities toward it, such are 
the views which I take of the adaptation of the object to my 
happiness, that I choose it. Now I say that there is not a human 
being that is not in every act of choice conscious of all this. 
To be more particular, take a sinful choice as an example. 
What ie it, and why is it? Is there a human being who knows 
what duty is who cannot tell from his own consciousness what 
the act is which is sin, and also the why and the wherefore of 
the act ? Does he not know that the act is a preference of 
worldly good, and does he not know why he prefers this good ? 
Does he not as a matter of consciousness, trace this act of choice 
to his estimate of the comparative value of the object as an act 
of his own,and to other inseparable preliminary acts of his own ! 
And does he not trace this act and those connected with it, to 
his susceptibilities to that good, to the adaptation of tlie object 
to his happiness, and to the circumstances, perceptions, and so 
on, which resulted in this estimate? Does he not know that 
these things being as they were, he chose as he did? I say if 
man is conscious of any thing he is conscious of this, and tiiat 
he is conscious of the reason why he acts as he does in every 
case. But as we have said, the reason why he acts as he does 
is the reason of the certainty of his act; i. e., with this ante- 
cedent this consequent would certainly follow. It is then out 
of place here to resort to philosophical arguments drawn from 
any other source than human consciousness and which contradict 
its decision. They are false, for consciousness is the highest evi- 
dence. Nor do I admit that there are any such arguments whose 
fallacy cannot be exposed. This is the next topic of inquiry. 
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To the view which has now been given the following ohjec- 
tions deserve notice : 

(35/. 1. It may he said that it is inconsistent with one fact, 
viz., divine influence in the production of holiness. I answer, 
that when human action is secured by a divine influence, the 
cweurmtanoes of the agent are changed, so that this case is 
properly included in the theory or docti-ine now advanced. 
True it is, if this be an influence that secui-es holy action inde- 
pendently of and abstractly from the nature of man as a moral 
agent, and of motives, then indeed it will follow that God se- 
cures one kind of human action in a manner not recognized in 
the present theory, For there would be no truth or propriety 
in saying that all human action is secured through tlie nature 
and circumstances of man, including in these circumstances the 
motives to action, provided there is in fact one kind of action 
which is secured, without having any relation or connection 
with either man's nature or motives. But if this influence of 
God does not dispense witli the nature of man as a moral 
agent, nor with the influence or relation of motives to moral 
action, but is an influence which is actually coincident with 
both — an influence which results in or secures this event, viz., 
that such a being as man is, yields to the motives to a given 
action which are presented to him, when without such influence 
he would not yield, and when with it he is not obliged to yield 
by physical nece^ity — then it is ti'ue in t!iis case that the cer- 
tainty of holy action is justly traced to the nature of man and 
to the circumstances in which he acts. For then tliis divine 
influence ia as really one of the circumstances in which he 
acts, as are the motives in view of which he acts, 

Oh^. 2. It is said that independent action in creatures is a 
physical impossibility. This is argued flrst, from the nature of 
creatures as nece^arily dependent for their actions on tlieir 
Creator ; and secondly, from tlie nature of tlieir actions, con- 
sidered as effects which must have a cause. 

In reply to tlie firet-of these positions I remai'k, firet, that it 
assumes what cannot be proved ; viz., fiiat God cannot create 
an agent, i. e., a being with powei-s to act. This argument, as 
presented by those who adopt it, wholly overlooks the distinc- 
tion between the dependence on God for the jpower to act and 
dependence /'oj' aoticm itself. Now let it once be admitted that 
man is an agent, and it is admitted that he has the power of 
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acting. And altbongli he is dependent on his Creator for the 
power to act, yet when it is conceded that lie has received this 
power, it is the very perfection of absurdity to say that he is 
necessarily dependent for action ; it is to say we have a power 
to act and yet cannot act, i. e., have power to act and have not 
power to act. 

Again: the admission that man acts is inconsistent witli 
the principle now under consideration. For what is action 
but power acting on the exercise or exertion of power? For 
example, what is an act of voHtion bat an act of the p®wer to 
will? If this be so, then it is plainly impossible that God or 
any being should be the author (in the sense of absolute effi- 
ciency) of any voKtion except his own. If it be admitted that 
there is an influence of one being upon another which causes 
or occasions the certainty of action in the latter, still the thing 
caused or occasioned is action, and ia therefore in its own na- 
ture an event whose existence as truly and properly depends 
on the agent or actor as on him who occasions it, and of which, 
strictly and properly speaking, the agent is the author or eifl- 
cient cause.* To suppose him to be the agent, and a moral 
agent, is to admit that he has adec[uate power to act not only 
as he does, but to act otherwise. Of course, to suppose that 
the event — viz., action — ^is necessarily dependent in the sense 
of natural necessity on an influence or efficiency ab exira, is to 
deny the power of acting to one who confessedly acts, and has 
the power to act as he does and otherwise ; i. e., it is to admit 
and deny at the same time, that he has the power of acting. 
So that if we admit that man acta in the exercise of a power to 
act, it follows that instead of its being physically impossible 
that there should he independent action, i, e., instead of its 
being thus impossible that there should be action except it be 
produced by divine efficiency as its physical caxise, it is impos- 
sible that there should be any suph action thus produced in 
such an agent. For the very nature of action implies that it 
exists independently of any physical efficiemyy from without 
the agent who acts. Or thus : 

To suppose action to be produced by an efficiency al> extra, 
as its physical cause, destroys the essential nature of the action 
by ascribing it not to the power of acting as its efficient cause ; 

" Vide Edwards' Miscellaneoua Observations, p. 176. 
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for we have no conception of action, except that it is power 
acting. So that instead of its being impossible that there 
should be action independent of efficiency, <A exfy'a, as its phys- 
ical cause, it ia impossible that there should be action which 
is not thus independent. 

The proposition that man from his nature is necessarily de- 
pendent on God for his actions, is then not only inconsistent 
with the fact that man acts at all in any sense of the term, hut 
the only argument used to support the doctrine rests on what 
may he confidently affirmed to be a false assumption, viz., that 
God cannot create an agent. And here I would add, that so 
far as I know, aJl who have maintained the doctiine of divine 
efficiency in the production of human volitions, have rested it 
on this gratuitous and false assumption. 

In reply to the second principle on which the present objec- 
tion rests, and which assumes that actions are effects, I remark — 

Pirst, that this language is objectionable, because it is liable 
to convey a meaning in which it cannot be applied to human 
action. The word effect as used in the present argument, in or- 
der that the least plausibility may pertain to the argument, 
must be used to convey a false meaning. The meaning must 
be that human actions are physical effects^ i. e., events which 
exist by natural necessity, and of course the existence of all 
power adequate to their production except divine power, and 
of all power adequate to any other event, is denied by the 
terms of the proposition. Thus there is a peHtio principii ia 
the very outset of the argument. There is also an assiimption, 
which if what we have been saying be ti-ue, is inconsistent with 
the essential nature of an action, while yet the reality of action 
is conceded. It is an assumption also equally inconsistent with 
the power of acting in man, since to suppose that actions are 
physical effects of divine efficiency, and of course that they 
take place by a natural necessity, is to deny the powers of 
moral agency to man, and thus to assert that a being acts who 
has no power to act, i. o., that a being who has power to act 
has no power to act. 

It is to no purpose to say here that man has power to act 
when acted upon by divine efficiency or power. For still it is 
saying that he has not natural or physical power to act, that 
not being power to act, which cannot act without power or 
efficiency ab extra to aid it. Besides, when this power or ef&- 
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ciency is exerted, a given action not only will tut must hj a 
natural necessity follow ; none other can take place. But the 
freedom of human action is destroyed "by the natural necessity 
of human action, and confessedly bo hy those whose scheme is 
now op] 



PAET III.-TIIE DIFFERENT KIND8 OE SPECIES OF PROVIDENCE. 



The providence of God has been divided into ordwiiwy and 
emtraordvnary^ cOTmnon and special, v/rdversal and particular, 
mediate and ■mi/mediate. 

1. Ordina/ry providence denotes that which is exercised in 
the common course of events through the medium of second 
causes. Mitraordinary is that in which He departs from the 
common couree of events, as by miraculous interference, 

3. CoTn/mon providence, that which pertains to the world ; 
special, that which pert^ns to the Church. 

3. Universal respects a general superintendence of all things ; 
pa/rtietdar respects each individual being and event. 

4. Mediate providence is that which is exercised in the use 
and by the efficacy of means ; imm.eddaie, that which is exer- 
cised without the efEcacy of means, though there may be some 
medium, as a word, &c. 

This classification of the modes of Qod's providence is objec- 
tionable, as it makes distinctions without a difference, applies 
terms in a peculiar sense without definition, and affirms that to 
be of which there is no evidence. 

Fhst, it makes distinctions without a difference. Thus the 
ordinary providence of God is not distinguishable from that 
which is common in the tme import of this term ; ordinary 
providence as administered through the medium of second 
causes is mediate ^ and since the purposes of God extend to 
every event, his providence is both particular and universal, 
as these terms are commonly used. 

Secondly, in the above classification terms are used in a pe- 
culiar sense without definition and without conveying a distinct 
meaning. Thus the terms common and special, ae they are ap- 
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plied to the providence of God toward the world and toward 
the Cbur:;h, are either used simply to denote the diiferent ob- 
jects of his providence, which is an unreasonahle principle of 
classification, or they are used to designate some difference in 
the mode of hie providence, without specifying what that dif- 
ference is. 

Thirdly, the above clasaiflcation asserts that to be of which 
there is no evidence. Thus there is no evidence from the light 
of nature of a common, in distinction from a special providence 
in the sense intended, or of an mimediate providence, nor of 
a imiverscd providence as distinguished from a particular 
providence. 

For the pm^ose of simplifying this subject, I remark that the 
providence of God, or that government of God which we term 
providential, may be considered as mediate, as particular and 
ii/n/iversal, as ordinary and as &sbraordinary. 

Firet, as mediate. That God has acted since the creation of 
the world immediateh/ in the production of any event, that is, 
withoiit the intervention of second causes, there is no evidence. 
That he has acted through the medium of second causes in such 
a manner as to preclude the belief of the efficieno?/ of second 
causes and to' command the belief of his oum direct agency, 
natural religion cannot deny and revealed religion may fully 
establish. 

Secondly, as parHcular and in the strict sense wni/oer'sal. 
This has been already proved in considering the extent of the 
divine purposes,and the certainty and manner of their accom- 
plishment. Tliere is however a sense in which it has been 
maintained that the providence of God ]s not particular, that 
he only exercises a general superintendence over the affairs 
of the world, without extending his purposes and his govern- 
ment to every event. 

This theory is not only contradicted by what we have already 
proved respecting the extent of God's purposes, but is most 
obviously inconsistent with itself. So intimately connected are 
the events of this world ; bo entirely in many cases do events 
the most important in reality depend on the most trivial in ap- 
pearance, that it is impossible to conceive that God should act 
as tlie governor of the world at all, unless his superintendence 
extend to every event which happens. 

Thirdly. The ordi/umy providence of God is tliat which is 
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exercised according to certain stated regular laws of operation. 
The proof that God exercises such a providence is furnished by 
experience and observation, 

Pourthly. The exbi-aardinofy providence of God ie that in 
which he dispenses with,or departs from the stated regular laws 
of operation in the production of events. Thus admitting the 
facts on the authority of historical evidence, the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt, and the conducting of them to the land of 
promise, is an instance of extraordinary pi-ovidence. So also 
is every miraculous event. 

Besides these kinds of providence another haa also heen sup- 
posed, commonly termed special providence, which, though not 
producing events strictly miraculous, is deemed extraordinary. 
It is supposed to differ from that kind of extraordinary provi- 
dence by which miracles are wi'ought,as mai'king less decisive- 
ly the mighty agency of their author, and to differ from ordi- 
nary providence, as satisfactorily evincing a departure from 
the regular course of events in reference to some special indi- 
vidual purpose. 

Of this view of special providenee I remai'k — 

1. It cannot be proved to he imp<«sible. 

There is no inherent absurdity or impossibility in such an 
occasional mode of divine interference, and the assertion of its 
actual existence is to he received or rejected as the result of 
the examination of evidence. 

2. There is no argument a priori which will support the 
doctrine. For no necessity for such special interposition to 
accomplish the purposes of G^d can be shown. He can ar- 
range the succession of events in that luminous and exact 
order, from eternity, which shall supersede the necessity of 
the least variation, and so direct all, that each shall fall in at 
its appointed time and place. 

3. There is no decisive proof of this doctrine from any actual 
phenomena. 

Second causes do not in many cases so clearly and fully 
come under our observation, as to authorize us to believe in 
every case in which we cannot assign the particular cause of 
an event, that it was not produced in the regiilar way. In 
those cases in which we possess what we deem satisfactory 
knowledge of the whole combination of causes, we find no 
evidence of special interposition from the phenomena them- 
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selves. We never see a stone projected at another's head, ar- 
rested in its progress lest a wound should be inflicted, nor a 
falling tree upheld in its descent to furnish time for the escape 
of one beneath it. It ie true that the want of such evidence ia 
not decisive proof against the supposed special interposition. 
There -may still have been a i-etardation in the motion of the 
falling tree for the purpose specified, ■which is not discernible 
by us. In such cases we cannot say positively that there has 
not been a special divine interposition; but we can say that 
any de^yisive evidence of such interposition is not furnished by 
any known phenomena. 

4. There is a degree of presumptive evidence against this 
doctrine, from what we know of actual phenomena. 

That there is a general continued uniformity in the phenom- 
ena of the world is an acknowledged fact. That such uni- 
formity is designed and is even necessary to the creatures of 
God for the purposes of existence — that it is maintained regard- 
less of particular consequences — must also be confessed. But 
such extensive prevalence leads to the belief of entire univer- 
sality, so far as any reasoning from the nature of the subject 
can effect belief. At the same time it must be admitted that 
this extended uniformity is not decisive proof against tlie 
doctrine of special providence ; for the maintenance of general 
uniformity with all its advantages is not inconsistent with 
occasion^ special interpositions. The more extensively how- 
ever we e3i:plore,and the more minutely we are able to analyze 
the phenomena ai-ound us, the more are we confirmed in the 
belief that the regularity and unifoiiuity of cau^e and effect 
pei-vades the whole system, and that a more extended and ac- 
curate acquaintance with what is now unknown would fully 
evince such regularity and uniformity to be universal. Such 
is the actual influence on our belief when we listen to a nar- 
rative of wondei-s, while to pronounce absolutely that any ex- 
ception to this general coui^e of providential events is an im- 
possibility, would be a confidence of decision unauthorized by 
evidence. Should a wave next succeeding to that which had 
plunged the maiiner into the boisterous ocean,bear him again 
to the place of safety at the veiy instant of his exhaustion and 
despair, it might be impossible to say the event w^ not the 
result of special divine interposition. But on the other hand, 
did we know all tlie causes which in their regular operation 
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resulted in the event, we should feel no surprise on finding it 
explained by their ordinary influence. So far from it, it' we 
reasoned as we do in similar cases of ignorance, we should con- 
fidently expect that sach knowledge would furnish such an 
explanation. 

The argument which probably has the greatest influence to 
conduct the mind to the belief of a special providence,is taken 
from the supposed peculiar tendency of the doctrine to awaken 
devotional feelings. It cannot be doubted that tlie tendency 
of the doctrine is to excite devotional feelings. The mariner 
preserved in the manner supposed, would doubtless find reason 
for devout gratitude to his deliverer in the supposed peculiar 
interposition of the Divine Hand. Nor would it be strange if 
in his ignorance of tlie second causes which were connected 
with his deliverance, and in the vividness of his- joy while yet 
sensibly alive to the danger he had escaped, his reasoning 
should be governed more by his feelings than by a calm and 
dispassionate estimate of evidence. 

The question however, is not whether the belief of this doc- 
trine tends to awaken the delightful and amiable feeling of 
gratitude to our Divine Benefactor, but whether tliis tendency 
pertains to the behef of no other doctrine of providence. 

It is undeniable that the view of Divine Providence which 
supposes special divine interpositions, has a tendency to gi-ati- 
tude superior to that which proceeds from some other conceiv- 
able theoi-y of this agency. To suppose for example, that the 
ordinary events of providence are no expressions of the divine 
will, that they are merely results of a general providential 
machinery which produces efiects regardless of the individual 
interests of men, is certainly to remove fevery ground for this 
virtue, Nor is it to be doubted that some such plan of provi- 
dential dispensation as this with respect to all ordinaiy events, 
is that which is assumed, and with which is compared that ot 
special interposition, when the superior tendency to awaken 
gratitude is so confidently assigned to the latter. The mind 
first removes from its conceptions, every such view of the ordi- 
nary providence of God as would tend to produce gratitude at 
all for blessings received, then imagines one which has indeed 
a direct and powerful tendency to such an eflect, and on this 
assumption pronounces this tendency peculiar. But such a 
mode of ordinary providence is not properly introduced into 
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tlie comparison. The doctrine of ordinary providence supposes 
a particiilar purpose of God respecting every event, and that 
■while all events are brought to pasa through the intervention 
of second causes, and as it may be, through a long and con- 
nected series of successive causes and effects, the plan in all its 
minuteness of arrangement lay in the Eternal Mind, and con- 
templated each event as the result of an eternal and unchange- 
able purpose. With such a system then, let the doctrine of 
special providence be compared in respect to practical ten- 
dency. 

Two ministers were conversing together ; one said he had 
met with a remarkable providence ; for his horse had stumbled 
on the brink of a precipice, thrown him upon the very verge, 
and yet he was saved. 

The other said that his life had also been preserved by a 
providence also remarkable; for his horse had not stumbled 
at all. 

1. There is nothing in the scheme of an ordinary partieidar 
provid&rwe to render our gratitude less under the reception of 
blessings, than it should be on the supposition of a special 
providence. 

That we may mate a just estimate of the comparative prac- 
tical tendency of the two schemes, we must suppose the value 
of the blessing in a given instance the same, for the inquiry re- 
spects not the value of a gift but simply the 7)iode of confemng 
it. Now the real and the only foundation of gratitude to a 
benefactor is the manifestation of kindness to us, and the meas- 
ure of gratitude we owe is in proportion to the measure of 
kindness manifested. In either of the cases under considera- 
tion, it must be admitted that there is a real manifestation of 
kindness, and of course a real foundation for gratitude. The 
question is, whether the measure of kindness manifested ac- 
cording to the scheme of special providence, is gi-eater than 
that manifested according to the scheme of ordinary provi- 
dence. If there be any difference in this respect, it must result 
fram the mode of conferring the blessing. "What then is there 
in this which bespeaks the difference ? The one involves no 
greater sacrifice on the part of our Benefactor than the other ; 
the blessing is the same in value to us in either case ; it comes 
from the same hand, it is dictated by the same benevolence ; 
that benevolence is shown to be equally intent on our welfare. 
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Tlic l)lessing therefore bespeaks the same kindness in our 
Benefactor in one case as in the otlier, and therefore lays a 
foundation for equal gratitude. 

It may be true that the belief of a special divine interposi- 
tion in our own favor, may greatly heighten our gratitude 
■when compared with the influence of onr faith in an ordinary 
particular providence ; but the reason may be, not in the dif- 
ferent schemes of Providence, hut in the weakness of our faitli 
in that which we profess to believe, or even a measure of atlie- 
ism that mingles with our faith or annihilates it, and tltns ex- 
cludes or nearly excludes from our conceptions the benevolent 
purpose and the agency of God. Indeed that the supplied, and 
it may be the real diversity of practical effect is wholly owing 
to these or other similar causes, wiU appear from an example 
which implies an equal measure of f^th in the different metli- 
ods of conferring benefits. Should a human benefactor, foreseeing 
our futni-e wants, devise and put into operation a train of causes 
for our relief; should he steadily pursue his benevolent purpose, 
and should the designed benefit reach ns at the very moment 
of our extremity, every one would feel his obligation to grati- 
tude to be the same as had the blessing come by direct com- 
munication. 

3. On the scheme of special providence there is far less rea- 
son for gratitude on the whole than on the scheme of an ordi- 
nary particular providence. 

The real ground of gratitude in either case can be nothing 
more nor less than the manifested kindness of oni- Benefactor. 
But if such manifestation h%j>e6ulia,r to the scheme of special 
providence, it cannot pertain at all to that of ordinary provi- 
dence. Thus the scheme of ordinary providence furnishes no 
foundation for gratitude at all, and thus that extended and uni- 
form system of arrangement by which the Author of all is 
ministei-ing his providential bounties to his dependent creatures 
is overlooked in our praise for some particular blessing im- 
parted by an occasional and unfrequent interposition of kind- 
ness. It need not be told how inferior that tribute of gratitude 
to God must be which is produced by considering him as only 
the occasional benefactor of his creatures, compared with that 
view of his providence which in the whole of this beautiful 
system of things, makes it a ministration of particular and uni- 
versal bounty. 
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3. On the scheme of ordinary particular providence there is 
a. foundation for a higher and a purer gratitude than on the 
scheme of special providence. 

In proportion aa we discover tlie disinterestedness and strength 
of benevolent affection will our gratitude be augmented in iu- 
tenaen^a and in purity. One may confer a kindness on us from 
sinister motives, and we shall not, we cannot feel real gratitude. 
He may do it from real affection, and yet that affection be 
evinced by the mode of its manifestation to be fitful in its na- 
ture or to be a mere matter of favoritism. In either case it 
might not unnaturally be regarded as unworthy of any tiling 
more than a lawful joy in the advancement of our own well- 
being. But how much stronger and purer would our emotioi^ 
be when called for by that disinterestedness aud enlargement 
of affection, which should as it were, continually watch and 
promote our happiness in almost ceaseless acts of communica- 
tion 1 

There is no reason to doubt that a belief in a special provi- 
dence has a tendency to produce a sort of selfish congratulation 
and self-importance, as if we were objects worthy of that kind- 
ness which departs from the common course of things for our 
benefit, and to cherish within us the fond conceit that we are 
heaven's peculiar favorites. In the imagined speeial interposi- 
tions of his providence, God appeal's to us as peculiarly provi- 
dent for us in some circumstances of peculiar necessity ; but in 
that extended and yet minute communication of good which 
flows from the uniform laws of providential operation, while 
he is not less but more provident for us as individuals, he ap- 
pears also in the unmistakable character of the benevolent 
provider of all. It is surely in the latter character that he pre- 
eminently manifests the purity and intensity of his benevolent 
regards for his creatures, and becomes pre-eminently worthy 
of their grateful adoration. 

The conclusion is, that if it be too much to assert that there 
never has been any special interposition of Divine Providence 
in behalf of individuals, there is no decisive proof that there 
has been; that it is far more philosophical to believe that 
there has not been than to pronounce positively that there has. 
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ESSAY OS" THE QUESTION— IK WHAT DIFFERENT EE8PE0TS 
MAY GOD BE SUPPOSED TO PURPOSE DIFEEEEMT AND 
EVEH" OPPOSITE EVENTS i 



PAET I.— QUESTION EXPLAINED AND DISC0S8ED. 



Importance of ttie qoasUon.— Con 
hypotlietlclillj'.--Threc suppo^U 



To give the true answer to this qneation is of the highest 
importauee, if we would tbrm precise and correct views of cer- 
tain controverted topics in theology. For if I mistake not, im- 
perfect and fal8e,or rather confused notions oa this subject are the 
chief source of error and dispute. In the controversy between 
Oalvinists and Anninians, some of the most important questions 
in debate turn npon accurate distinctions in regard to the differ- 
emt respects in which, or the dAfferent reasons on account of 
which, God may be supposed to purpose different and even op- 
posite events. It is undeniable that events take place under the 
government of God, which are of a directly opposite nature and 
tendency. How this is consistent with the perfection of his char- 
acter and government, especially if we suppose that his purposes 
extend to all events, has been deemed one of the most difficult of 
theological inquiries. Indeed nothing is easier than to present 
views of the purposes of God which are in the highest degree 
perplexing, for there seems to be hardly any subject on which 
truth and error can be so plausibly combined, through the am- 
bigtiity of language, or rather those elliptical forms of speech 
which usage sanctions. Nor is it too much to eay, that appai^ 
ently contradictory and inconsistent views of this subject, have 
been not uufrequently presented and zealously contended for, 
even when the best intentions have been shown. 

No two events can be more opposite in their nature and ten- 
dency than hohness and sin ; and to say that God purposes the 
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existence of both, is in words at least to assert a contradiction, 
"Wliether sucli a verbal contradiction fairly inTolves a real con- 
tradiction,or a contradiction in ideas according to the true prin- 
ciples of interpreting such phraseology, may he doubted, or 
rather denied. In such cases of verbal contradiction, and they 
are not uncommon,* we are bound to inquire whether the lan- 
guage may not aecording to usage have different meanings 
when applied to different things, and whether by giving it dif- 
fei-ent meanings, the writer is not exempted frona the charge of 
contradiction. If so, the charge is not valid. Still, in my own 
view the nse of such language without qualification or expla- 
nation, shonld be carefully avoided in subjects of controversy 
where advantage will be taken of merely verbal ambiguities, 
to misrepresent, or to become the occasion of misapprehending 
the real meaning of a ■writer. I would as far as may be, pre- 
vent the perversions of dishonesty, and force even prejudice to 
see. It is not however always true that dishonesty occasions 
contradiction on such a question. For there may not be — com- 
monly there is not — that familiar acquaintance with the trae 
method of using and interpreting such language which will in 
fact prevent misapprehension. Be this however as it may, 
when it is said that God purposes holiness and God purposes 
sin, the language is often interpreted in a manner which over- 
looks the fact that God may purpose opposite events in different 
reepecte or for different reasons. "With such an intei^pretation, to 
say that God purposes sin,is equivalent to saying that he does 
not purpose holiness, and to say that he purposes holiness, that 
he does not purpose sin ; and to say both, to saying that ho 
purpcees and does not purpose one and the same thing. But 
this is absurd and impossible. Since therefore these events are 
of such a nature that a perfect God cannot be supposed to piir- 
pose both for the same reason or in the same respect, then so to 
use language as to convey in fact such a meaning, is to leave 
the subject in inextncable embarrassment. On the other hand, 
if there can be no Ai'ff&refnt respects in which God can be sup- 
posed to purpose these opposite events, then the universality of 
his purposes must be abandoned. 

Similar remarks apply to natural good and natural evil when 
viewed as objects of the divine purposes. 

"* Gen, sx, 1 ; Josh, i, "l^i. 
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N"ow whetlier it "be possible or not to relieve this subject of 
all embaiTaesment and difficulty, it is plain that tlie only way 
in which we can hope to succeed in such an attempt, is by 
showing that God may be supposed to purpose or rather to 
■will different and opposite events in different respecte. If the 
subject cannot be freed from absurdity and contradiction in 
this way, there is no way in which it can be. Indeed this is 
the only way in which Calvinists have ever attempted thus 
to relieve it. The qnestion in respect to them therefore 
is, not whether God pui-poses holiness and sin in different 
respects, or for very different reasons, but what these rea- 
sons are. 

It aught here to be re k 1 that absurdity and contradic- 
re charged in many f n up n the univei'sahty of the 
: purposes, and that t mjt the subject from incon- 

Lstency in one form,is n t t u e to exempt it from incon- 
istency in another. What th t e have to do is, to show 

that inconeietency is chargeable upon the doctrine in no form 
or manner whatsoever. 

It ought also to be noticed that the present cLueation is stated 
hypothetically, and that in answering it we are only making 
suppositions authorized by the known nature of the mental 
acts which are the subject of inquiry. This coui'se is adopted 
not only because mere suppositions are suf&cient for the pur- 
pose at which we ultimately aim, but also because we do not 
suppose any facts to be estahliahed in respect to the moral 
perfection or government of God. "We are simply inquiring 
then what facts may be sw^osed, judging from the nature of 
things, so that these may be shown to be consistent with facts 
actually proved. For example, it is tnie that the purposes of 
God extend to all actual events both good and evil, and that 
nevertheless his character and his government ai-e perfect. 
The design of the present suppositions is to show the entire 
consistency of these important doctiines. 

I proceed then to specify several different respects in which 
God may be supposed to purpose different and even opposite 
events. 

1. God may purpose an event as the means of a further end, 
— e. g., a moral system, — which has no value in itself or con- 
sidered abstractly from its relation to consequences, because it 
is the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, and 
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because lie knows that tliough the greatest conceivable good 
will not be, yet that the highest degi-ee of good wliieh he can 
possibly secure will be the actual result. 

It 19 here supposed that the highest conceivable good, or 
greater good than is possible in any other way, would result 
from the combined agency of God and his creatures directed to 
the production of good, and tJiat some le^ degree than this, is 
all liiat is possible to God. 

2. God may be supposed to pui^poae or to prefer, tliat an 
event which he knows will not take place ahovld take place 
rather than its opposite, because it is good in itself as the neces- 
sary means of the highest conceivable and highest possible 
good, and because he knows that he can secure its existence to 
BHch an extent that a higher degree of good can be secured by 
it than- by any thing else in its stead. 

3. God may be supposed to piu^ose an event— i. e., to pur- 
pose that it shall J>6 and to prefer that it should he — which is 
not the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, but 
which is wholly evil in its nature, tendencies, and relations, 
because the evil is unavoidably incidental (so far as his power 
is concerned) to that system which is the necessai-y means of 
the highest conceivable and highest actual good, it being true 
at the same time,that he can bring so much good out of the 
evil,that the actual result will be the greatest good which he 

Wow it is believed that these thi-ee suppositions may be so 
illustrated and applied to the doctiine of the universality of 
God's pui'poses, as to remove all the diflSeulties and objections 
which have been supposed to encumber it. 

"With this view I shall attempt to illustrate the propriety of 
these suppositions. For this purpose I remark, that since we 
can reason concerning the consistency of God's pni-poses with 
one another, or with other things only from what we know of 
our own purposes, and since in this manner every possible 
question on the subject must be determined, it will foUow, that 
^ ma/n, may purpose in different respects very different and &oen 
opposite events, so may God. In other words, the existence of 
such purposes in the divine mind is possible, so far as the na- 
ture of the purpose is concerned. To this last remark, as ex- 
pressing the fundamental principle on which our subsequent 
reasoning depends, I request particular attention. I do so, not 
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only because it is desirable that a principle on which so mueli 
depends, should not if false be assumed to be true, but because 
its correctness in this pai'ticular application is denied by some, 
and because it is important that in respect to it the mind 
should be put entirely at rest. Here then permit me to turn 
your attention to the precise foi-m in which the principle is 
stated. It is not then, that because man may and does puipose 
different and opposite events in tlie different respects or for the 
different reasons described, that therefore God tnust. Though 
I may have occasion to show hereafter tliat such is the fact in 
respect to God's providential and moral pui-poses, still in the 
present instance I do not assert this. The position which I 
now take is not the a^ertion either that such is or that such 
must be the fact, but simply that what is true of man in re- 
spect to the puiposes in question mat be true of God. In 
other words, I a^ert not the reality or the neoessity of the fact, 
but merely its possibility. That I am justified in taking this 
position, or assuming the truth of the principle as now stated, 
on a priori gi-ound, or from the nature of mental operations, k 
evident for the following reasons : 

1. There is no proof that the principle is not true, nor that 
it is not applicable to the case under consideration. 

If this be denied, it belongs to him who denies it to support 
his denial. And this he must do by showing from the nature 
of the sabject,that what is ti-ue of man in respect to his pur- 
poses either is not or cannot be tnie of God in respect to his. 
This, on a priori grounds of argument, it may safely be said 
cannot be done. And this, as the subject is now presented, is 
the only ground proper to be taken by an opponent. Other 
modes of reasoning will be examined hereafter. 

2. If our principle be denied, then it will follow that we can 
know nothing of the divine purposes, and of coiu'se nothing of 
God as a voluntary being. 

I'or it is only by our knowledge of volitions, purposes, &c., 
in our own minds, that we know or can know what these are 
in another mind ; and of course this knowledge is the only 
possible foundation of all our reasonings respecting God as a 
voluntary agent. If our principle be denied then, we not only 
cannot reason respecting what God is, but we cannot prove 
that there is a God, 

3. Our principle, or rather the most absolute form of it, 
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viz., what is true of man'a purposes m/usi he true of God's 
purposes, has heen constantly assumed in all re^onings on the 
subject. 

The principle as I have stated it, ever has heen, is, and must 
be assumed by the very men who oppose the views which I 
adopt. For whatever theory they adopt respecting God's pur- 
poses, they must assume the possiiUiiy of its truth, and this 
simply and solely on the gi-ound thai it oan he true in respect 
to the p%irpo3ea (f mam.. For example, if it be said that Q«d 
purposes sin as the necessary means of the greatest good, this 
must be assumed as possible with God solely, on the ground 
that similar purposes are known to be possible with man. By 
what mode of fair controversy then is it, that a principle is de- 
nied to us, which is and must he reasoned upon hy our oppo- 
nents % 

4. If they deny the propriety of reasoning from human pur- 
poses to the divine, they must give some reason for it, 

I know of none which can he even plausibly aligned, ex- 
cept that God is an infinite heing, and that therefore it is ra- 
tional to suppose that some things may be, and are widely dif- 
ferent in respect to God's purposes from what are true in re- 
spect to those of man, Tliat some things may be predicated of 
God's purposes which cannot be of man's, is undeniable. But 
it is equally undeniable that some things may and must be 
predicated of both, as common to both. It cannot therefore 
be just or trne, on account of divereity in soms respects, to 
affirm diversity in aU respects, and thus to maintain that noth- 
ing is true of one which is true of the other. This would be to 
talk of the poi-poses of God witiiout the least idea or notion of 
the things so called. The question then is, by what principle 
are wo to bo governed in determining this diversity and agree- 
m,ent? I answer, the principle and the only principle is, that 
BO far as any known ti'Uth respecting the nature of either God 
or man ohhg^ us to predicate any diversity of their purposes, 
so far it is to he done, hut no far&er. This principle must he 
admitted, or it must he said that we may predicate diversity 
and agreement without a reason, and at our own option. Ac- 
cording then to this principle, the question is this : is there any 
known truth respecting God or man that ohliges us to say that 
we cannot reason from the purposes of the human mind to 
those of the divine ; that God may not, as man does, purpose 
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different and opposite events in different reepects or for differ- 
ent reasons — any thing which obliges US to say that God as a 
moral and providential governor mmj not or cannot purpose 
obedience and disobedience to his law, in the same sense or 
manner, and for the same diverse reasons in which man in 
these relations is ever regarded as pui-posing these different 
and oppMite events % I leave tliis question to be answered by 
those who adopt the opposite view, 

5. The consequences of denying our principle and of the 
course taken by those who deny it. 

Some of the consequences of denying the pnnciple I have 
adverted to, such as that it puts an end to all reasoning respect- 
ing. God and his character. To this it may he added, on the 
supposition that we may reason on the subject, that it authoi-- 
izes any premises and any conclusions. We have no knowl- 
edge of truth by which to test the premises ; none to forbid the 
most monstrous conclusions. Whether God be benevolent or 
malevolent, just or unjust, sincere or insincere, fearful as are 
consequences of doubt on "these points, we have no means of 
deciding. Without regarding him as the subject of those acts 
or stat^ of mind which in kind are the same which under 
these names we ascribe to men, what are the things meant 
when these terms are appHed to God ? Any thing or nothing. 
Besides, purposes are what they are, as right or wrong, good 
or bad, just or unjust, according to the reasons in view of wliich 
they are adopted. If we deny this in respect to God's pur- 
poses — what can we know or believe in respect to them? 
Any thing or nothing. 

But what is the couree of onr opponents ? While they deny 
to us the right of reasoning from the pui-poses of the human 
mind to those of the divine, they do and must adopt this mod© 
of reasoning themselves. They tell us, for example, that God 
purposes sin as the necessary means of the greatest good. Sup- 
pose I deny the possibility of this, as they do the possibility of 
the truth of my position ; how can they show it to be possible 
that God or any being can pui"pose any event or this event for 
such a reason? Solely by appealing to the phenomena of onr 
own minds. How came they to know that a purpose may re- 
spect its object, as the necessary means of greatest good, rather 
than as the necessary means of greatest evil ? Plainly tliey 
never could have obtained the idea itself which their Ij 
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expresses, except Idj their own mental operations. While then 
they reason on this principle, how do they apply it? They 
apply it to prove, and this hy their own concessions, that what 
they call benevolence, justice, ti-uth, mercy, and sincerity in 
God, are not what these terms designate in men ! Here then wo 
may ask, what do they mean? The answer is, nothing. But 
this is not all. They apply it, as can easily he shown, to prove 
that what is esteemed malevolence, injustice, insincerity, false- 
hood, cruelty in men, is benevolence, justice, truth, sincerity, 
and mercy in God I 

I am then fully authorized to assume that if man may, for 
different reasons or in different respecte, pui'pose different and 
even opposite events, God mat also. 

Suppose then a wise and good man agitating the question 
whether he shall enter the marriage state : suppose him to 
know that if he enters this state,he shall become ^e father of 
children whose highest usefulness and happiness he shall greatly 
desire : suppose him to know that his children will be sons, 
and that to give them a liberal edtication at a public seminary 
■would result in their highest aoncewcMe usefulness and happi- 
ness, provided they should maintain in every respect a virtuous 
deportment during the period of their education ; suppose now 
that much as he desires their exemplary conduct, the parent 
knows that placed in these circumstances, these sons will, be- 
yond his power to prevent it, be led into a temporaiy course of 
gross iniquity : suppose, however decisive and strong as the 
reasons are to regret their misconduct, that nevertheless greater 
evil would restdt from any other course of education or way of 
life than from this, while he can also counteract in such degree 
the appropriate consequences of their vices, and bring so much 
good out of the evil,that the actual result will be immeasura- 
bly greater good than he can accomplish by remainingsingle, 
or by placing his sons in any other possible circumstances ; — 
now it is easy to see what would be the purposes of such a 
man, and how perfectly consistent they would be with each 
other and with the principle of true benevolence. 

Let us apply the example to the illustration of the foregoing 
propositions. 

1. To the iirst proposition. 

It is obvious that such a parent would prefer a married to a 
single life, and the education of his sons to any other means of 
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their iisefulueas and happiness in his power, "because both 
events are the necessary means of the greatest conceivable 
good in the case, and because, though the highest conceivable 
good will not, yet the highest degree of good which he can 
happily secure will be, the actual result. 

So God may pni-pose a system of moral government, i. e., 
to create moral beings with a given constitution and to place 
them in given circumstances under such a government, rather 
than to adopt any other means of good, because though such a 
means will not result in the highest conceivable good, it is still 
the nece^ary means not only of the highest conceivable good, 
but also of the highest degi-ee of actual good which he can 
secure. For in the first place, it may be a very strong reiison 
for adopting such a system, and other things being ec[ual,it may 
be a decisive reason for adopting it, that it is the only means of 
the highest conceivable good. T?ot to adopt such a system 
might prove a source of great self-dissatisfaction, since he 
would not do what he could to put it in the power of creatures 
to secure their highest happiness ; and though from the nature 
of the system it is within the power of creatures to prevent, 
and though they should actually prevent, through their own 
disobedience, the result preferred by their Creator, still there 
would remain to him one substantial ground of self-satisfaction, 
Por were we to suppose the amount of actual good to othere 
from some other system eqy,al to that which results from this, 
still the fact that this only is fitted to secure the highest con- 
ceivable good, would be a decisive reason for adopting it, since 
in this case its author would have the happiness of reflecting, 
not only that he had secured as mnch actual good to othere as 
he could secure in any way, but had also adopted that system 
which was perfectly fitted to secure the highest conceivable 
good. Other reasons might also exist for adopting such a sys- 
tem, viz., to evince his benevolence and thus to support his au- 
thority as a moral governor. But secondly, such a system God 
would prefer to every other because it would actually result in 
the highest degree of good which he can secure. This system 
then would have a doable recommendation, viz., that it is fit- 
ted to produce the highest conceivable good,and also will result 
in the highest degree of actual good which God can produce. 
More decisive reasons for adopting it cannot be conceived. 

2. In regard to the second proposition, it is obvious that the 
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pai'ent would prefer that liis sons should practice virtue in 
every instance instead of perpetrating crime, heeause the for- 
mer would he valuable or good m. iudf a/nd also ilte ottl/y Tneans 
of the highest conceivable good m the case. 

In like manner Grod may be supposed to prefer holiness to 
sin in every instance in which sin talies place, i. e., to purpose 
holiness rather than ein in its stead, as good in itself and as the 
only means of the highest conceivable good. 

3. In regard to the third proposition — 

It is obvious that the parent would purpose tlie existence of 
the vices of his sons, and prefer it to the non-existence of that 
system from which they are inseparable. According to the 
case supposed, the vices are not the necessary means of the 
greatest good, since virtaes in their stead would result in 
greater good. They are however unavoidable so far as the 
power of the parent is concerned, if he would secure the greats 
est actual good which he can secure. Now as he knows these 
vices will take place as the conseq^uences of what he does if he 
adopts the courae supposed, he purposes in this sense tliat they 
shall take place; and to say this in this sense, would accord 
with the common usage of language. This purpose also im- 
plies a preference that these vices should take place, when their 
existence as a necessary consequence of the best system is com- 
pared with the non-existence of that system. 

Thus God may be said to purpose sin, i. e., to purpose that 
it shall ie and to prefer that it should ie. Here however we 
should fix our thoughts on the respect in which God may be 
said to have such a purpose in regard to sin. He does not then 
purpose its existence as good in itself; for by the supposition 
it is wholly evil in its nature, tendencies, and relations : not aa 
the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, for holi- 
ness is by our suppositions the means of the greatest conceiva- 
ble good. In what respect then can God purpose the existence 
of sin ? I answer, he purpose that it shaU he as he puiposes 
that system,— or to do that-— from which he knows it will fol- 
low as a consequence, and he prefers that it should lie, rather 
than not adopt that system. 

The propriety of saying that God pni-poses sin in such a case 
and in such a senscj cannot be doubted. Nothing is more com- 
mon when one designs a given action or course of action, know- 
ing the necessary consequences, to regard him and to speak of 
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him as designing those consequences. It were easy to show 
that the Scriptures abound in this uee of language. 

In Proverbs, vi. 8-36, to hate wisdom, knowing death to 
be the eonsequeuce, is said to be loving death, i, e., choiring 
it. An example may be given from common Ufe. The good 
of a community requires the erection of a mill and a dam ; but 
the water overflows and destroys my neighbor's land, and I 
knew that it would do so. He charges me with designing it, 
and it may be said and would be said, that knowing the conse- 
quences, I did design it or purpose it. But is this a malevo- 
lent or benevolent pm'pose 3 Plainly the latter. A thousand 
siniilar cases might be given to illustrate tlie principle tliat a 
TTtan is considered and said to design or pterpose every Ttrtown 
consequenee of Ms actions. Otherwise no proof from action of 
intention is impossible. Whether the action admits of a good 
Intention or not, still it is regai^ded as designed ov purposed for 
some reason. It is not in the above case to injure my neighbor, 
but as incidental to that which was the means of public good. 
To show that this language is authoi-ized by usage, how natural 
in such a case would be the following dialogue : Says A to B, 
" You have erected that dam to destroy my fine meadow, and 
you meant (purposed) to injure me." " Oh, no," says B, " I did 
not mean — my object was not to overilow and destroy your 
meadow." "But you did," says A: "it was your object; for you 
knew if you built the dam it would be so." " True," says B, " I 
knew it would be so." " But," says A, " did you know it would 
be so and yet not mean it should he ? Can you thrust a dagger 
into my heaii, knowing that it will kill me, and say you did 
not mean to kill me ?" " Why, no," says B, " but then I did 
not wish to injure you, — that was no part of my purpose," 
" But," says A, " how could you know that tlie meadow would 
be spoiled if you built the dam, and yet not mean to injure me 
by doing it 3" " Why," says B, " the end for which I built 
the dam was the public good, and if I couid have secured this 
and not injured yon, I should have been giad of it with all my 
heart." " No," says A, " you knew the meadow would be 
spoiled, and yet constructed the dam, knowing this ; and you 
mewivt it should be so, and that I should be a sufferer," 

It is most easy to see that this controversy is founded 
wholly in words, and that the only reason why the controversy 
can be pei-petuated is because the words meant^ pv^osed, tfec, 

Vol. II,~15 32 
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may according to usage be applied to that -wMcti is a known con- 
sequence of what any one does ? It is from this fact only that 
A's charge has any plausibility. For make now the distinction 
between purposing an event as the known consequence of what 
one does, and as an event which he regards as desirable either 
as good or the means of good to himself, and there could be no 
plausibility in the reasons assigned by A as a proof of B's un- 
hmd design. 

The purpose of God that sin shall be, and the preference 
which the purpose implies, by no means alters the nature or 
tendency of ein. It is in no respect a better thing in its natiye 
or tendency, because God cannot prevent its occurrence in the 
best system ; for man can prevent it by personal holiness, and 
holiness in man when compared with sin and viewed as the act 
of man, is as far preferable to sin in the divine mind, as that 
which tends to the highest conceivable good is preferable to 
that which tends to the destruction of all good and the produc- 
tion of absolute misery. Nor is sin the better because God can 
counteract its proper tendency and bring good out of it ; for 
this neither makes it good in itself nor good as the necessmy 
omana of good, since there would be more good without it if 
man would do what he can to prevent it. There would be more 
good without it than with it in eveiy instance, if God could 
prevent it in the precise circumstances in which it "will take 
place. But he cannot. While therefore God, like the parent 
in the example given, prefers in the most unqualified manner 
holiness to sin, and while universal and perfect holiness on the 
pai"t of men in their circumstances would result in the highest 
conceivable good, and while by holiness on their part no pur- 
pose of God whatever would be painfully defeated or crossed, 
but God's will would be done, still as God is under the neces- 
sity either of not adopting that system which is the only means 
of the highest conceivable good, as well as of the highest 
amount of good which he can possibly secure, or of adopting 
that system with the existence of sin as its certain consequence, 
he may be said, having adopted the system, to purpose the ex- 
istence of sin. So that as God is not disappointed or crossed 
by the existence of sin, — neither would he be painfully crossed 
by the existence of holiness. 

Sin then, on the present hypothesis respecting its existence, 
is an event wliich God has in one respect pui-posed shall take 
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place and prefers sliould take place ; and tliis in perfect con- 
sistency with an unqualified preference in another respect that 
it should not take place. For what two purposes are more 
perfectly consistent with each other in the same mind, than a 
preference for right action on the part of others and a purpose 
of wrong action on their part, difiering in the respects now 
supposed ? What parent does not know that if his children 
live to years of accountability they will do wrong, and yet 
what parent does not prefer that they should in every instance 
do right ? and yet what parent does not prefer at the same time 
the existence of wrong action in the case rather tlian to pre- 
vent it by the murder of his offspring ? 

What legislator in giving a system of laws to i 
doubts whether there will be frequent instances of t 
sion, and knowing this, does not by the act of giving law (for 
where there is no law there can be no transgression) design 
that transgression shaU ie rather than not adopt a course which 
the general good demands? And yet who supposes that these 
facts are any proof that he does not prefer obedience to his 
laws in every instance ? Whoever thought that discrepancy 
pertained to such purposes iu a civil governor, or supposed that 
to prove his sincere preference for obedience to law, he must 
either give no law or resort for the prevention of ci-ime to the 
indiscriminate massacre of his subjects? 

So God's unqualified preference of holiness to sin is perfectly 
consistent with that purpose that sin shaU be, and preference 
that it should he, which has now been supposed. Were he to 
resort to the necessary means of preventing sin in any case in 
which it does or will exist, greater evi! would result from the 
change in the circumstances which would be requisite, than 
from permitting it to take place in present circnmstanees ; for 
according to our hypothesis, greater good will be the actual 
result of the present system than would result from any change 
in it or from not adopting it. 
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PAET n.— OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 



The following ol)jectioiiB may be made against tlie views 
maintained in the preceding discussion ; 

1, It may be said that the great^t conceivable good is pos- 
sible with God ; that so far as it can be supposed to depend on 
the prevention of sin, as an omnipotent being he must be able 
to prevent it; and that it is highly dishonorable to God to sup- 
pose otherwise. 

The question is not, whether it be possible for God to prevent 
sin. This he might eei-tainly havo done by not creating moral 
beings who are beings capable of sinning. But the question is, 
whether it may not be impossible on the ground that it may in- 
volve a contradiction, that God should give existence to free 
moral agents and prevent all sin. Or thus, whether if it be 
possible for an agent to sin, it may not be impo^ible to prevent 
his sinning. I am aware that in the estimation of some, such 
an inquiry savors strongly of irreTerenee and presumption. I 
must however be allowed to ask, whether it is not equally ir- 
reverent and presumptuous to afBrm that God could have pre- 
vented all sin in his accountable creatures but would not ; or 
that a moral universe comprising the endless guilt and woes of 
hell is more desirable to a benevolent God, than one in which 
the purity and joys of universal holiness should reign without 
measure and without end ? Surely it were no very palpable 
dishonor to God, to suppose him to prefer the universal holiness 
and consequent perfect happiness of his moral creatures, and 
that he should do all he can to secure such a result, and yet 
that some would rebel, 

I here wish it to be distinctly noticed, that I do not affinu 
that God could not prevent all sin in a moral system, but sim- 
ply that its prevention in such a system may he impossible to 
God. I shall have occasion further to consider this topic here- 
after, and propose therefore briefly to reply to the present ob- 
jection by showing that — 
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It cannot he ^proved that Qod could give existence to free 
moral agents and prevent all sin. 

It will then be admitted that there are hot two possible 
sources of argument on this point, viz.,yacts and the naiwre of 
moral agency. But facts foi'nisli no evidence ; for there is no 
instance in which there is a known eertaiaty lliat sin will not 
exist in moral creatures, whi,;h certainty ma'i/ not depend pn 
the system with which all the sin that exists was certainly con- 
nected. 

I ask, who can show that the continued holiness of elect an- 
gels and redeemed men does not depend on the identical system 
from which sin, in respect to divine prevention, is insepai'able ? 
INow it will be admitted that the system remaining exactly the 
same, i. e,, the nature and circumstances of the beings remain- 
ing the same, all the sin which has taken place certainly would 
take place. The principle that the same causes or antecedents, 
in the same circumstances will be followed with the same ef- 
fects or consequents, our opponents admit. It is then a matter 
of absolute demonstration, that to prevent the sin there must 
have been some change in the system in which it has taken 
place. But who can determine all the consequences of even 
the least change in the system ? Even supposing Orod to have 
done that which would have prevented the sins of one individ- 
ual, who can af&rm that the requisite intei'pOBition for the pur- 
pose had not resulted in a vast increase of sin in the universe, 
even in the apostasy and augmented guilt of the individual 
himself? 

Such is the imivereal attraction which unites the worlds 
which are scattered through infinite space in one system, that 
the annihilation of a single particle of matter would instantly 
cause some change throughout the material system ; nor can it 
easily be told how long before the whole would rush to chaos. 

Who can say that had God changed the moral system in one 
iota, that all heaven long ere this had not been in revolt ? or 
that the consequence of any possible change had not been uni- 
versal and endless sin in ail moral creatures ? No one. To 
what purpose then, is it to allege instances of the prevention 
of sin under a given system of influences, to prove that God 
could have prevented aU sin under some other system ? Facts 
then do not fnmish a particle of evidence that God could have 
secured more hoUness in a moral system than lie has secured. 
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It is often inconsiderately supposed and asserted, that if God 
can prevent one mora! being from sinning,he can another and 
all. This mode of reasoning, conclusive as it may be in respect 
to physical phenomena, has obviously no application to the ac- 
tions of free moral agents. The very inteiposition which would 
be recLuisite to prevent the sin of one, might become the occa- 
sion of a universal and hopeless revolt. 

T now remark, that the naMi,re of moral agency not only fur- 
nishes no evidence that God could prevent all sin in moral 
agents, but precludes such evidence. It is not to be forgotten 
that whatever influence God may be supposed to use t-o prevent 
sin in moral agents, it must be coi^istent with the fact of moral 
agency and leave ihe power to sm unimpaired. How then can 
it be proved a prio?% or fr&m, the natipre of the m,oral ag&rd, 
that he will not sin under any supposable influence, when he 
can do either right or wrong ? These facts remain as premises 
to be reasoned from in the case. But what is plainer than that 
while these things are so, no inference can be drawn from the 
nature of the agent in respect to what he wiU do. Tlie fact 
that he ca/n, do right is no proof that he wiU do right ; for he 
cam do wrong. And surely the fact that he can do wrong is no 
proof that he will not do wrong. How then can it be proved 
a priori that a being who can do wrong in counteraction of all 
that God can do to prevent him, will not do wrong ? 

But this is not all. The nature of moral agency precludes 
all proof that God can prevent sin in a system of moral agents. 
For as we have conceded, although it may be true that God 
by a given system of influence may render it certain that some 
moral agents will never sin, yet it does not follow from this 
that he could do this by any other system than exactly that 
with which the sin of others is certainly connected. 

In any other system of an equal number of moral agents 
than tliat which God has adopted, it may lie true so far as any 
evidence to the contrary can be adduced, that there had been 
more sin than in the present. Of course it may also be true 
that God in that other system could not have prevented this 
gi-eater degree of sin. How then canitbe^twet^that he could 
have prevented it ? This would be supposing that what may 
he true in view of all the evidence in the case, i. e., that what 
camnot be proved to h& false, can "ha proved to be false. 

Again ; it may he true so far as any evidence to the contrary 
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is concerned, tliat God has prevented sin in the present system 
so far as he can prevent it in any. Of course it may ie true 
that to suppose that he could have prevented it beyond what 
he has, would be to suppose that he could do what it may be 
ti'ue he could not do. When will it be proved that God could 
have done that which it may be true he could not have done? 

Further : it may he true that to suppose God to have pre- 
vented sin in moral beings would involve a contradiction. For 
it Tnay he l/ms that he has done all he can do to prevent sin in 
these bein^ without destroying their moral agency. And to 
suppose him to prevent sin in moral beings by destroying their 
moral agency, is to suppose him to prevent sin in moral beings 
who are not moral beings. 

But it may be said that God could foresee every future 
cause of sin, and could have so arranged events as to prevent 
the occurrence of every such cause : for example, he could 
foresee and could have prevented the existence of that partic- 
ular temptation which was the cause of the sin of our fii-st pa- 
rents ; and if it be supposed that some other occuiTenee would 
have led them into sin if this had not, that he could have pre- 
vented this also, and so on, and thus have kept sin out of the 
world— I answer, that in preventing the occurrence of sucli 
causes of sin he must either remove or prevent every tiling 
which can be a cause of sin, i. e., every thing of the nature of 
inducement or temptation, or he must not. Should he remove 
every such thing,he would destroy tlie possibility of moral ac- 
tion in man, since if there were no good which mau could 
choose rather than God, there could be no preference of God 
to other good ; and of course no moral action would in such a 
case be possible. Should he on the other hand not remove or 
prevent every such cause of sin, then he would leave that 
which might in the event prove the cause of sin beyond his 
power of prevention. If it here be said that he might have 
permitted some inducement to sin to remain, yet so trivial in 
itself and so nearly nothing compared with the inducements to 
holiness tliat it should in no instance prove the occasion of sin 
— I answer, that the objector does not know nor can he prove 
that it could be done. For how can he know or prove apri(yn, 
that a being who can sin will not sin, however trifling the in- 
ducement? The susceptibilities of man to good, be the source 
of that good what it may, or the degree of good which he is 
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capalDle of deiiving from it what it may, are capable of indefi- 
nite excitement, or of sucli aa Bhali prove the occasion of sin ; 
and how eucli a being will act depends more directly on the 
degree of excited propensity toward an object than on the real 
or comparative valne of the object. If it be said that God 
might have given different susceptibilities to man — I answer, 
that this supposition only turns us back to a similar alternative 
to that just stated, viz., that man's susceptibilities must be sncli 
that he can or that he cannot sin. If he cannot sin he cannot 
be holy ; and if he can sin, who can prove apriori that he will 
not? 

Besides, facts are altogether against the theory of the object- 
ore ; for both angels and men have sinned in circumstances 
in which the inducements to sin were comparatively slight. It 
was certain beforehand that they would sin in these circum- 
stances, and that God could not have rendered it certain that 
they would not sin, for this would involve the absurdity of ren- 
dering tlie sin certain and not certain at the same time. How 
then can it be proved that by any change of circumstances 
such beings would not sin ? If insignificance of motive would 
render the prevention of sin certain, why did it not in these 
cases? 

After all, the objector may still insist that the supposition 
that God could not prevent all sin in a moral system is highly 
dishonorable to God — ^it is to limit the Holy One of Israel. I 
answer, it is not dishonorable to God to suppose that he cannot 
accomplish contradictions ; that he cannot perform impossibili- 
ties in the nature of things ; nor is it dishonorable to God to 
suppose that it m«j/ le impc«sible to him to do what mu^ in- 
volve a contradiction. And I challenge any one to show that 
it is not an impossibility — that it would not in fact involve a 
contradiction to suppose that God could prevent all sin in free 
moral agents. Such as we have shown may be the fact. Oar 
opponents cannot show that it is not. Must we then, to honor 
God, assei-t that he can do that which for aught can be shown 
to the contrary, may involve contradiction and absurdity ? Is 
God to be honored by the assertions of mere ignorance ? Is it 
^sential to render him that homage which is his due, that we 
assert that to be true of him which for aught that can be shown 
to the contrary may be utterly false ? 

It ought here to be further remarked, that such a view of the 
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subject does in no respect limit the power of God. In the as- 
sei-tion that it may he impossible that God should prevent all . 
sin in a moral system, I refer merely to an impMsibility which 
may exist in the nature of things, and of course not to the want 
of any conceivable power in God ; to an impossibility to which 
power bears no relation, and with which it has no concern. 
If greater power existed it would not remove the supposed im- 
possibility, and to talk of the want of power or a limitation of 
power in God as the reason why he does not prevent sin, is, on 
the present supposition, like talking of a limitation of his power 
as ^e reason why he does not make a part ei^ual to the 
whole. 

But further, if it still be insisted that my supposition does 
limit the power of God, so does the theory which I oppose, and 
in precisely the same manner. It supposes that God cannoi 
secure the greatest good without the existence of sin. On both 
schemes there is an impossibility involved, and an impo^ibility 
founded in the nature of things. And why is it more dishon- 
orable to God to suppose an impo^ibility resulting from the 
nature of moral agency, than to suppose an impossibility result- 
ing from the nature of sin ? Why is it more dishonorable to 
God to suppose that he cannot prevent a free agent from sin- 
ning, than to suppose that he cannot produce the greatest good 
without sin? Why is it more dishonorable to suppose that 
Q^Dd cannot do what it may be ti-ue is impossible in the nature 
of things, than to suppose that that may be tnie or is true 
which cannot be true, viz., that sin is better than holiness? 

Once more ; the theory opposed dishonors God not only by 
limiting his power, but according to a concession which must 
be made, by limiting his goodness. If it be true that the more 
holiness the more happiness, as I shall attempt to show hereaf- 
ter, tlien God, who according to the theorj' opposed could pro- 
duce universal holiness, could also produce universal happine^, 
or more than he has produced, but ivotdd not. But it is essen- 
tial to the perfect goodness of any being that he produce all 
the happiness he can produce. How directly then and une- 
quivocally does the theoiy now opposed impeach the goodness 
of God/ 

It is then an assumption wholly gratuitous, that God could 
have prevented all sin and secured univeraal holiness in a 
moral system — an assumption far more dishonorable than the 
160 
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sTippoBition that lie could not, and a mere supposition is all that 
I now present, and all that my purpose in the present discus- 
sion requires. 

Ohj. 2. It may be said that God could have prevented at 
least some sine which he has not prevented, and that thus there 
had been less sin than actually exists ; as for example (for I here 
concede to the objector the privilege of an appeal to Hevela- 
tion), if the mighty works done in Capernaum had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they had repented. I answer, that the suppo- 
sition which I have made does not imply that God could not 
have prevented eaeli and every sin whieh has taken place 
or which shall take place. But it is supposed that he could 
not have prevented any sin which has taken place or which 
shall take place, in the precise ci/roumstmioes of its actual oc- 
currence ; and it will be granted that it was certain that all 
the sin which has taken place would take place. It is further 
supposed that God could not have prevented all sin ; for al- 
though it be admitted that he could have prevented by a change 
of circumstances each and every sin that has taken place, it is 
no proof that he could have prevented other sins in their stead. 
And if it be said that he could have brought sinners to repent- 
ance, and thus have prevented subsequent sins, this may be 
admitted ; and yet the change ill circumstances necessary to 
such prevention might have been immeasurably for the worse, 
since the effect might,beyond his power of prevention, have been 
a hundred-fold more sin on the whole. Had he brought Tyre 
and Sidon to repentance by miraculous intei-position, it might 
have occasioned a revolt in heaven ; yea, these veiy individ- 
uals might have apostatized, and tlie result to them have been 
immeasurably greater evil. Indeed, had the circumstances of 
men and angels been such that they had continued holy to the 
present houi', there is no proof that the final result had not 
been universal sin and hopeless impenitence. It may have 
been, so far as God's power to secure the result is concerned, 
indispensably necessary to the pei'petnated holiness of elect 
angels and redeemed men, that they should encounter exactly 
that degree of temptation and trial, with all its results and cir- 
cumstances, throogh which they and their ruined companions 
shall have passed. It is therefore supposable not only that 
God could Tiot have kept all sin out of his moral creation, but 
that to have chtaiged the circumstances of men or angels in the 
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least respect would have resulted in iromenBely more sin than 
has resulted from their actual circumstances. 

Obj. 3. It may be said that according to the tlieoiy now ad- 
vanced, less happiness than the highest conceivable will exist, 
and that therefore less glory wiU accrue to God from hia works 
than the highest. I answer, that the glory that will accnie to 
God from his works depends not on the degi-ee of happine^ 
actnally secured, but on the fact that he has secured the great- 
est amount which he can secure. Now, according to our sup- 
position, God has done all he could do to secure the gi-eatest 
conceivable good, and this so far as it depends on. the agency 
of creatures ; and not only so, but he has done that which will 
secure the greatest actual good which he can secure. And in 
what way could God make a fuller display of his benevolence 
— in what way appear more glorious ? Must he secure more 
good than he can secure to make a perfect display of his be- 
nevolence, and to bring to himself the highest degi-ee of glory ? 

But, says the objector, if according to the present theory 
creatures had done what they ought to have done and could 
have done, there would have been more holiness and more 
happiness, and thus greater glory to God : I ask how ? In that 
caae God had done no more than he has now done, and as the 
degree of his glory depends on what he does in manifestation 
of his benevolence, and as he would have done nothing to 
manifest liis benevolence in that case which he has not done 
already, the degree of his glory conld have heen no greater. 

If for the sake of giving force to the objection, the objector 
should suppose anotlier being able to seciire and actually se- 
curing the highest conceivable happiness, and ask whether such 
a being would not he more glorious in consequence of such a 
result, than the God whom I suppose, I answer, undoubtedly. 
But why ? Because he would show himself possessed of power 
which does not belong ta the latter, and not because he would 
show himself possessed of greater benevolence ; for to secure 
the highest happiness the latter shows himself disposed if he 
could, and the question wholly respects his glory as this con- 
sists in the display of his benevolence. Besides, the objection 
proceeds on a supposition which is inadmissible, viz. : that 
greater power may pertain to another than tliat which I sup- 
pose to helong to God ; for the present theory implies that in- 
finite or the greatest conceivable power cannot prevent sin in 
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the moral creatures of God. Of coarse liis glory cannot be 
diminished by the fact that lie docs not display greater power. 
Indeed the gi-eater power supposed in the objection is power to 
effect impossibilities, wMch can add notliing to the glory of 
one who is supposed to possess it. 

But I ask the objector, on what ground or principle the higli- 
est glory accrues to God, according to his scheme ? He says, 
on the principle tliat God produces the highest conceivable 
good. I then ask, how does he secure this result! And here 
he must admit that he does not secure it by the perfect holi- 
ness of creatures, and of coarse that the glory of God suffers 
in this respect as much on his scheme as on mine. But he 
will say, God produces the highest conceivable good, by the 
existence of sin, which is the necessary means of that good. 
But I ask, why does this bring the highest glory to God? He 
says, because he produces the greatest good that can be pro- 
duced. But I a^ again, why does producing the highest de- 
gree of good that can be produced, bring to him the highest 
glory? The only answer is, because he produces all tlie good 
he can produce ; for it is plain that if we suppose him to pro- 
duce all the good he can, and other agents to add to that 
amount, this would not add to his honor or glory. So that on 
the objector's scheme as well as on mine, the highest glory ac- 
crues to God on the principle that he secures all the good he 
can. On this point the only difference between us is, whether 
the highest conceivable good is possible to God, though we 
may differ so far as the present objection to my theory is con- 
cerned. And on the supposition that the highest good is not 
possible to God, which is implied in my theory, I only ask who 
can imagine the glory of God to be the leas because he does 
not secure it, i. e., because he does not perform impossibihties ? 

Obj. i. It may be farther said, that God as a moral governor 
is glorified by the intelhgent voluntary homage of obedience 
to his law on the part of subjects, and that so far as such obe- 
dience does not exist, so far his glory is diminished. In reply, 
I would remark, that this objection differs from the former in 
assigning a different reason why the highest glory does not ac- 
crue to God according to the present theory, the former assign- 
ing the dimmution of happiness, the latter tlie diminution of 
the homage of obedience. In answer to this objection, I would 
say that while it is to be admitted that the obedience of siib- 
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jects honors God as a lawgiver, it is also true that equal Iionor or 
glory accrues to him in this character from the execution of the 
penalty on transgressors, or from sastaining his authority in any 
other way. Now as all the honor or glory of God as a moral 
governor depends on the simple fact that his authority is sus- 
tained, and as this ia the only respect in wliich they can be af- 
fected by the obedience or disobedience of subjects, so if they 
disobey and thus do what they can to dishonor him, he has the 
remedy in his own power. He can still sustain his aiithority 
either by punishment or in some other way, as he pleases. 
And since to sustain hie authority by his own acts is equally 
honorable to him as to sustain it by the obedience of subjects, 
disobedience cannot lessen his authority, and of course cannot 
lessen his glory. 



PAET in.-ADDITIONAL OBJECTIONS. 
S. According to tbls theoiy Oofl cannot be as happy or blessed m If there were no sin.— 6. Thst Ob 

flod could not purpoao its eslstence.— By mercy he can profluoe greater hspploess than bad 
there been no sin.— J. A high flcgrcB of Icinptstion neceasaty to Iha highest dBgrcB of holi- 

ObJ. 5. It may be said that according to the present theoi-y, 
God cannot be as happy as he would be were there no sin. 

Aw!. This depends on what according to the present theory 
would be, were there no sin, or on what the non-existence of sin 
necessarily involves. And here it is obvious, that according to 
the present theoi-y the non-existence of sin involves either the 
ron-esistence of the present system or the prevalence of uni- 
versal holiness. If die objection contemplates the non-exist- 
ence of the present system, then it has not the shadow of 
plausibility. For, according to our theory, the very reason 
why God prefers that sin should be rather than not be, is 
that its prevention by him involves the non-existence of the 
present system. And surely God cannot be rendered unhappy 
by the being of that which, all things considered, he prefers 
should be rather than not be. If God prefers that sin should 
be and purposes that it shall be rather than not create that sye- 
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tern from which it will unavoidably to himself result, he can- 
not be unhappy that lie did not prevent the sin, by not creating 
the system. 

But I aek the objector on what scheme he can show that God 
ie as happy as he wonld be were there no sin 9 His answer is, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, and is 
therefoi-e, all things considered, really desirable, and of course 
cannot lessen the happiness of God. But the theory now 
maintained assigns as good and sufficient a reason why the ex- 
istence of sin does not lessen the happiness of God compared 
with its non-existence. According to the objector's theory, 
God purposes the existence of sin, rather than its non-existence 
because it is the necessary means of the greatest good. But 
if God can purpose the existence of sin rather than its non- 
existence on any other account or for any other reason than as 
being the necessary means of the greatest good, then its exist- 
ence will be equally remote from impairing his happiness. 
But as we have shown, an event which is neither good in itself 
nor good as the necessary moans of good, may be truly pur- 
posed of Q^d on another account, viz., that it is to him unavoid- 
ably incidental to that which is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. Sin then, viewed as thus incidental to the best 
system, would be as truly purposed of God, all things consid- 
ered, as were it the necessary means of good. There is there- 
fore as good a reason assigned why the happiness of God is 
not impaired according to the theoiy now maintained, as ac- 
cording to that which is opposed to it. Indeed the general 
reason is the same according to both theories, viz., that the ex- 
istence of sin, the non-existence of which would impair his 
happiness, is truly desirable, all things considered. This must, 
it would seem, settle the question. For it is conceded that the 
happiness of Gk)d depends on the fact that all things are as he 
purposes they shall be, all things considered. The speciiic 
things given as the supposed reason for willing the existence 
of sin are indeed different: the thing eonsidwed in the one 
case being the relation of sin to good as the Tiscesaary means of 
it, and the thing c<msidered in the other being the eicistenm of 
the heat syst&m. 

But it may bo said that according to the present theory, if 
the non-existence of sin be supposed to involve the existence 
of perfect and universal holiness wnd&r tliepresevi system, then 
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God would Ijc more happy thao he now is. I answer, that so 
far as God's happiness depends on or results from, or is any way 
affected by the moral conduct of creatures, he would unqnes- 
tionabiy derive more happiness from their holiness than from 
their sin ; and would therefore, as the present theory maintains, 
greatly prefer their holiness under the present system to their 
sin. Ifc is further admitted that there is no sense whatever in 
which God can be properly said to derive happiness from the 
existence of sin, any more than a benevolent physician derives 
happine^from the disease which he cures; althoii^ it be true 
that he can bring good out of the evil, and that the only proper 
and legitimate consequence of it to him is an actual and great 
diminution of his happiness. "Nor can this conclusion be avoid- 
ed according to the scheme of our opponents ; for they maintain 
that sin is truly contrary to the divine will ; that God is exceed- 
ingly displeased with it ; that he abhors it as the worst of evib, 
&c., &c. But how can this be and yet God be as weU pleased 
with sin as with holiness ? Say what they will of it as the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, if they also say as they do, that 
it is contrary to his law or his revealed will, then it is contrary to 
a real preference or choice of God ; and it belongs to them as 
well as to us to show how the will of God can be violated and 
he be perfectly happy. If they say he can be, then they have 
answered their own objection to our theory. If they say his 
law is not an expression of a real preference of holiness to sin, 
it is asserting that God has given no law. If they say that 
this will or preference of God cannot be violated without im- 
paii'ing his happiness, then they admit our conclusion ; viz., 
that so far as the happiness of (Jod depends on the moral con- 
duct of creatures, his happiness is greatly impaired by their 
sin compared with what it would be were they holy. 

This objection may be presented in another form. It may 
be said that according to ttie present theory, God must be (^ 
feated or crossed in some of his purposes, and thus his happi- 
ness must be impaired ; for that a being should be really crossed 
in his purposes without suffering that which is disagreeable to 
him, or that which is contrary to joy and happiness — even pain 
and grief — is impossible. In proof of this it may be further 
said, tliat as God, according to the present theory, prefers holi- 
ness to sin in man, and also purposes the existence of sin, it 
must follow that if holiness does not and sin does take place, 
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Ilia preference of holiness to sin is crossed, and that if liolinesa 
does and sin does not take place, his purpose that sin shall take 
place is crossed ; and that as either sin or holiness must take 
place, God must be crossed in some of his purposes and thus 
be made unhappy. 

This objection thus stated, is presented with so much plausi- 
bility derived from the form in whicli it is put, that I choose 
to examine it as thus presented. I answer then in the iirst 
place, that God is not and cannot be ipainfully crossed in his 
purpose that sin shall be, by the non-existence of -sin and 
the existence of holiness. God's purpose that sin shall 
be, and his preference that it should be, are in view of its 
inseparable connection with the best system ; i, e., lie prefers 
the existence of sin to its non-existence, as the latter in- 
volves the non-existence of the best system. The real ob- 
ject of desire and preference then — that is, the good tiling on 
which the happiness of God depends and in view of wliich he 
forms tlie purpose that sin shall he, is the existence of this sys- 
tem. If therefore the system exists, God is not painfully 
crossed, whether the consequence be holiness or sin in crear 
tures. It is true, if sin did not follow he would be in oue 
sense disappointed ; that which he knew would follow as the 
consequence of the system, would not in fact follow. Still, in 
such disappointment there would be nothing painful, since all 
that is necessary to the fall gratification of his puj-pose respect- 
ing sin is, that the given system exist. 

But, says the objector, if sin does not take place,God is not 
only disappointed in the unimportant respect now admitted, 
but his purpose that sin shall take place is certainly defeated 
and crossed; and how can this be and henotbeunhappy on this 
account? I admit that if sin does not take place, his purpose 
that it shall, is iu one respect defeated and crossed ; i. e., the 
thing purposed does not take place. But the question is 
whether, if this were to be so, it would mar the happiness of 
God at al! ? Whether it wouljl or not depends wholly on 
another question, viz. : whether in regard to the real reason or 
object of the purpose he is or is not gratified ; for if the ob- 
ject of the purpose is secured, there can be no unhappiness re- 
sulting from liie defeat of the purpose in any other respect. 
Here then is the turning-point. Now I readily concede that 
if God purposes that sin shall take place, either because he 
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esteems it good in itself or ae the necessary means of good, 
then if it does not take place,he must be painfully crossed and 
defeated in hie purple. But on the other hand, if he does not 
purpose that sin shall take place in either of these respects, 
i, e., if he does not purpose it either hecause it is good in itself, 
or hecause it is the necessary means of good, but piu'poses it 
in view of good which does not depend on the existence of sin, 
then he ie not painfully crossed if sin does not take place. 
How can he be? There is in sin nothing that is good or desir- 
able in any respect or sense whatever. It is neither good in 
itself nor good as the necessary means of good ; he does not so 
esteem it. And I ask in what other respect any thing was 
ever esteemed or called good? But according to the present 
theory, God has not purposed sin as good in either of these re- 
spects now speciiied, and of course has not purposed it as good 
in any respect whatever. How then can he be painfully 
crossedjif in the present system sin does not take place? The 
reason then why God is not and cannot be painfully crossed 
by the non-existence of sin in the present system is obvions, 
and is this, viz. ; K& does not ^wrpose si/n in, view of any good 
dependsni on its etdstenoe. He purposes ein only for the sake 
of the present system, of which it is to liim an unavoidable 
consequence. If then this system exists, all that exists which 
he regards as desirable in forming the purpose respecting sin. 
But the system does exist, and whether sin or holiness follow, 
God cannot 'be painfully crossed in any pni-pose respecting the 
existence of sin. In the amputation of a limb, would the pa- 
tient be painfuUy crossed by the disappointment of suffering 
no pain ? 

I now proceed to examine the other part of this objection. 
It is said, that if holiness does not exist, God according to the 
present theory is painfully crossed in his purpose or preference 
that it should exist. Here then I admit (nor can I well sup- 
press the pleasni'c I feel in uttering what I regard as truth so 
honorable to God and so important to man) that God, so far as 
his happiness is or can be effected by the moral conduct of his 
creatui'es, is painfully crossed in his purpose respecting holiness 
by the existence of sin in the present system. According to 
the theory which I advocate, God purpc«es that sin shMl he 
and prefers that it should he rather than not create and perpet- 
uate the present system ; and this is tlie only reason of his pnr- 
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pose respecting sin. Since therefore the system does exist, 
there cannot be a reason why he prefera sin to holiness in the 
present system. On the contrary he mtist, so far as his happi- 
ness is or can be affected by the moral conduct of creatures, 
prefer holiness to sin in the present system, Nor is it neces- 
sary, speaking in the manner in which usage in analogous 
cases would authorize us to speak, to qualify this position as I 
do, Eor it is always aastmied in common parlance, that when 
a lawgiver expresses bis preference of moral action, it is in 
view of the manner in which such action will affect his happi- 
ness in the cii'cumstances in which his law is given. Assuming 
these things then to be fairly implied, it may be said with exact 
truth, not that God does not pui-pose sin, rather than the non- 
existence of the present system, but that he prefers holiness to 
sin — that he has no pui-pose or pleasure at all that men should 
sin rather than be holy — ^that he would that all should be holy 
rather than sin — and that he regards every transgressor with 
anger, with indignation, with grief; or that when holiness does 
not and sin does exist, God in the language of the objection is 
painfully crossed in his purpose. 

But let not the objector triumph in this concession, as if the 
perfect blessedness of God were marred by the existence of 
sin. True it is, according to the present theory, that a source 
of real unhappiness to God is created by sin ; of unhappiness 
as great as a perfectly benevolent mind can feel in view of the 
worst of evils. The feelings of God toward every object are 
such as accord with the nature of the object, and that he should 
have any other feelings toward sin than those now ascribed to 
him, would be alike inconsistent with his holiness, his benevo- 
lence, and his immutability. When sin actually exists, God 
would, so to speak, rather cherish these emotions than any 
other, in view of its nature. He would be more unhappy in 
any other than in tixose^ybr these are the only emotions toward 
sin which he can regard in himself with self-complacency. 

These remarks may appear to some strange and paradoxical. 
The subject which they respect is one which appears to me to 
have claimed too little consideration from those who have at- 
tempted to develop the nature of our pleasurable and painful 
emotions. I cannot here digi-ess to a discussion of this topic. 
I would ask however, whether it be possible that a holy, be- 
nevolent mjud siiould feel complacency toward sin or be 
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merely indifferent? And if not, what mnet the feelings of 
sacli a mind be on any sclieme toward an object so hateful, 
except those which are opposite to joy and happiness, and 
which are truly spoken of as painful and unhappy? Doubtless 
the fitness of all such emotions to the nature of their objects 
and a consequent approbation of this fltness in such a mind, 
alleviates their painfulness ; and while every such mind would 
prefer to be the subject of these emotions rather than their op- 
poeites in view of the object of them, still who can suppose 
that here is not a choice of evils or that the emotions awakened 
by -witnessing the beauties of holiness were not immeasurably 
more dehghtful? But while T maintain that the happiness of 
God is affected by the moral conduct of creatures and painfully 
impaired by the existence of sin ; while I might say that no 
language can too strongly describe his painful emotions toward 
It when compared with holiness, even that which represents 
him as al>horring inicLuity and shuddering at the sight of it, 
still it will not follow tiiat Grod is not perfectly blessed accord- 
ing to the true import of this language. 

I say according to the true import of the language. For it 
must be granted by my opponents, that by the perfeGl llessed- 
ness of God cannot be meant that which excludes every thing 
of the nature of regret and sorrow in every sense of the terms. 
It is even admitted on the scheme which I oppose, that God 
w^Ms or prefers holiness to sin in themselves considered. The 
error is not in this statement, but in saying that also which 
amounts to the position that he prefers sin to hohness, by say- 
ing that sin is the necessary tneans of the greatest good. Of 
course this will of God is cr<Bsed and patmfidly crossed by the 
existence of sin. Of course God's perfect hlessediiess, if the 
phrase denote that which excludes every thing of the natm'e of 
regret or of painful feeling, is unavoidably impaired. In other 
words, God is not and cannot be perfectly blessed in this sense 
of the phrase. There ie no avoiding this while the principle 
in the present objection is assumed, viz., that no being can be 
crossed in his pui-poses without painful emotion. Nor is this 
all. It must be admitted that sin is an eml in some respect 
and in some degree. But so far as it is an evil it must be re- 
garded and felt to be an evil by that Being who views things 
and feels towai-d them as they are. And further, if the ob- 
jector should insist that God Sb perfectly hlessed to the exclusion 
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of all painful emotion in view of ein, tlien again he denies tlie 
principle of his objection; and if God is in no respect made 
nnliappy in view of evil, then this principle relieves from his 
ohjection my theory as well as his own. It will not then be 
pretended that God ia perfectly hle^ed,in the sense which ex- 
cludes every thing of the nature of regret or unhappiness. So 
far from it, that on every possible scheme it must he confessed 
that the perfect blessedness of God cannot he what it might be 
conceived to be, were there no impossibilities in the nature of 
things. Else why did not God create a universe of beings, 
each of whom should he in nature, character, and blessedness, 
the nearest possible image of himself? AU therefore that can 
be meant by the ^erfeet Messedness of God, is that degree of 
blessedness which is possible in view of the impossibilities in 
the nature of things, or the highest degree of happiness which 
in the nature of things it is possible to God to secure to 
himself. 

In this sense, and it is the only proper sense of the phrase, it 
is maintained that while the purpose of God in respect to holi- 
ness and sin is painfully crossed, God is perfectly blessed. For 
in the fii-st place, according to this theory, sin which is a source 
of real unhappiness to God, is to him an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the best system. The gratification of having given 
existence to the best system, the best even with sin as the cer- 
tain consequence, ie that of having adopted the best means for 
the best end in his power to accomplish, God therefore must 
he happier ia the adoption of this system than by not adopting 
this or any other. Though holiness does not exist, or rather 
though God cannot secure the existence of holiness to that de- 
gree which he prefers, still having adopted the best system — 
that which will result in the most holiness and happine^ which 
he can secure — God has accomplished all the good he can, and 
must of course be as happy as a benevolent God can be ; in 
other words, perfectly llessed according to the true import of 
this language. 

The principle will be seen by illustration to be one of the 
most familiar and universally admitted. 

There is such a thing as happiness from one source, which, 
though it does not annihilate the attendant pain which results 
from another, may be such in degree,that the happiness of tlie 
subject on the whole may be far greater than if the pain were 
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to be prevented "by the necessary means of prevention ; bucIi 
tliat a percipient being would prefer that the two sources of 
pleasure and of pain should both exist, on account of the su- 
perior degree of pleasure from tlie former, which would not 
exist if the latter did not; i. e., in a change of circumstances. 
Thus the martyr who, with the earnest of heaven in his soul, 
sings amid the fires of persecution, though the anguish of the 
burning is felt, may be happier .than at any previous hour of 
his life. Thus too the benevolent physician who feels the pain 
he inflicts in amputating the limb of a patient, may also feel a 
pleasure in performing the operation as the known means of 
life and happiness to one whom he loves, which shall render it 
the happiest act of his life. The happiness of a benevolent 
being depends not msrel^ on the happiness which exists, hut 
greatly on the fact that he has produced it ; and still more if 
he has produced it by direct instead of indirect agency. 

So too the Divine Being in establishing the present system 
of things, with sin as its known consequence, may contemplate 
his works with higher joy than he could have known had he 
adopted any other system or not adopted this, though by not 
adopting any system of creation he had been freed from the 
positive unhappiness which sin occasions him. And though 
he had been happier in the present system of things had holi- 
ness existed instead of sin, yet it is easy to see that in its estab- 
lishment he has a source of higher happiness on the whole, than 
had sin been prevented by not adopting the system. At any 
rate Gk)d is as happy as he can be, so far as his power to render 
himself happy is concerned, and the deficiency of his happiness 
resulting from the existence of sin or non-existence of holiness 
is one which he could not prevent. And I ask on what theory 
it may not have been so ; i. e., on what theory may not the 
happiness of creatures be less, and of course the happiness of 
God less, than we can imagine he might have secured were 
there no impcffisibilities to him in the nature of things? Sup- 
pose that God had created a imiverse of moral beings each of 
whom should have been in his constitution the nearest possible 
image to God himself ; and suppose now that each should fulfill 
the benevolent design of his creation, had not this been a hap- 
pier universe than the present ? But to have given existence 
to such beings might have been to produce a system the worst 
possible, since in the nature of things there might have been 
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an abeoliite impo^ibility that God should prevent the fear- 
ful perverBion of powere so nearly like his own. Now I ask 
would not God have been more happy in a universe of such 
exalted beings, were each to direct his powers to the produc- 
tion of good, than in any other? And is he therefore, on the 
supposition that he could not prevent the pervei^ion of their 
powers, not completely blessed because he did not create 
such a universe ? But if God, though he did not create it, 
may be completely blessed although such holine^ and happi- 
ness as we suppose, do not exist, why may he not be com- 
pletely happy in the present system, although all the good 
does not result from it "which might, had creatures done their 
duty ? It may be, for nothing sm'ely appears to show that the 
evil which is incidental to the present system, is not immeasur- 
ably less than would in fact have pertained to any system, and 
the amount of good greater than would in fact have pertained 
to any other which God could have established. All therefore 
that we can say is, that real imperfection or evil may in the 
nature of things, so far as his power is conceiiied, pertain to 
the creation of God. If then God has given the highest per- 
fection to the present system which he could give, and thus 
secm'ed to himself the highest happiness which he could secure, 
and yet there is not as much happiness in the system as there 
might be, and God not as happy as he might be had creatures 
been holy, then we are obliged to conclude, either that God 
cannot in the nature of things secure to himself perfect and 
complete happiness, or that he is perfectly and completely 
happy by securing to himself the highest happiness which he 
can secure. If it be said that according to the present theory 
the former is true, — viz., that God cannot secure to himself 
perfect and complete happiness, — so it is according to every 
other. For though we suppose sin to be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, yet if holiness be good in itself, God is not 
perfectly happy, since on this supposition there is an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things, — viz., that that which is good in 
itself should also be the necessary means of the greatest good. 
Both cannot be. There is tlierefore real evil in the system. If 
the latter be true, the present objection is groundless. Here 
then the question turns wholly on what is meant by perfect 
happiness in God. If that and that only is perfect happiness 
in God which is the greatest that we can conceive of on the 
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Bupposition that there were no impossibilitiee in the nature of 
things to hinder or prevent happiness in any degree, then God 
is not completely happy, for there are such impossibilities, and 
of course it is not within the power of God to render himself 
tlms happy. But if the highest degree of happiness which God 
can secure to himself, without effecting impossibilities in the 
nature of things, is perfect happiness, then is God perfectly 
happy according to the theory now maintained. The only 
ground of what can ho called imperfection in the happiness of 
God on this scheme, are the impossibUities in the nature of 
things ; and snch imperfection in his happiness is no more in- 
consistent with his godhead,than not to effect any other hke 
impossibility. "We might as well ask, why is not every creature 
as great and perfect as God himself ? Not tlien to argue about 
words, we come to this conclusion, that the happiness of God, 
BO far as it depends on the conduct of creatures, is impaired by 
the existence of sin, and though not in a manner dishonorable 
to himself, yet really and tnily impaired, while the dread 
responsibility which such a fact involves rests on them. 

Another theory has been proposed, viz., that God ean fnlly 
snpply from his own resources the loea or deficiency in his happi- 
ness which is occasioned by the existence of sin — e. g., by acts 
of mercy in redeeming the gnUty and the lost ; and that there- 
fore there is no necessity for supposmg that the happiness of 
God is on the whole impaired by the existence of sin. To this 
supposition I reply, that while it would relieve the present 
theory from the present objection, it is obviously inconsistent 
with the theory in other respects, as well as with the nature of 
moral government. Particularly it is inconsistent with the 
principle, that the perfect and universal holiness of creatures is 
necessary to the highest conceivable good, and that God, all 
things considered, should prefer holiness to sin. For if God 
can render himself as hapoy by saving those whom he wiU 
save, — i. e., a part of mankind, — as he would have been had 
there been universal holiness on the part of his ci-eatures, then 
since it is possible that those who will not repent should repent 
and be saved, and since God would be more happy than 
he now is should they repent, it is also possible that God 
should be more happy in consequence of the existence of sin, 
than he could be were universal holiness to exist. Hence it 
would follow that it is possible that sin should be the neces- 
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eary means of the liigliest possible happiness to God, and of 
course that lie should prefer it to holiness in its stead. 

Besides, it cannot be shown that God can supply in the 
manner supposed the loss of his own happiness occasioned 
by sin ; for the happiness lost to him by the existence of sin 
and its miseries, together with that which was sacHiieed in 
making the requisite atonement, may overbalance that which 
is supposed to result from his acts of mercy, though all should 
be saved. It is titterly impossible so to measure and compare 
the happiness lost in one way with that gained in the other, as 
to decide that the latter can be an equivalent for the former. 
Indeed the contrary is capable of complete demonstration. For 
evidently there cannot be as much happiness on the part of 
creatures, if sin exists, as there would be in case of the perfect 
holiness of all. Perfect holiness involves the perfect or highest 
happiness of ite subject. Sin therefore involves a real loss to 
every subject. But while it is admitted that there is a peculiai" 
happiness in acts of mercy, the amount of that happiness de- 
pends entirely on the happiness or good which acts of mercy 
impart, or which at least they are designed to accomplish. But 
it is impossible that God by acts of mercy should actually im- 
part or design to impart more happiness to creatures tlian the 
highest, or even happiness which is equal to the highest. Of 
course it is impossible that God should be as happy by his acts 
of mercy and grace, as he would be, were all his creatures to be 
perfectly holy. Nor is this all. The supposition subverts the 
law of God as a sincere expression of his will. It implies that 
the perfect holiness of creatures is not necessary to the highest 
cOTiadvaiU happiness of God, since according to the supposition 
it is possible for God to secure to himself an equal degree of 
happiness by means of sin. 

What then men have done to impair God's blessedness, 
though their efforts have not failed to diminish it when com- 
pared with what it would have been had they done their duty, 
has not after all resulted in its full and appropriate cor 
quences. God has opened to himself a new source of happim 
He has made that veiy conduct which is so odious in his sight, 
the occasion of a joy and blessedness to himself, which in this 
specific form he had otherwise never known. He has opened 
the treasures of his grace, and rejoices with new and peculiar 
joy in the work of delivei-ing from sin and woe the very objects 
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of his abhorrence— has secured to himself and to the universe, 
though not the highest amount of happiness conceivable, yet 
the greatest possible to him to effect, and has thus, accoi'ding 
to the only true import of the language, secured his own per- 
fect blessedness. I need not say how remote this view of the 
subject is,from that which exhibits God as purposing the sin 
and ruin of a world as a source of higher joy to himself, than 
had such an occasion been prevented by perfect obedience to 
his perfect law. According to one scheme, God purposed and 
by providential aiTangements secured the existence of sin, and 
thus plunged his creatures into ruin, that he might have the 
happiness and the glory of bringing them deliverance ; nor 
could the perfect holiness and consequent perfect happiness of 
his creatures satisfy his infinite benevolence. According to the 
other, God though he purposed sin as incidental to the best 
system in respect to his power of prevention, still preferred the 
existence of holiness to sin as the necessary means of the high- 
est conceivable good, both to himself and to the universe ; and 
when men had done what they could to impair his joy over the 
work of his hands ; when they had in very deed forever shut 
off one source of immeasurable delight to their Maker, by re- 
volting from his government, then he devised and adopted the 
grand expedient of showing mercy to them as in some degree a 
reparation of the loss— the best redress of the injury of which 
they are the guilty authors. 

But it may be further said, that in the preceding remarks it 
is admitted that sin is the necessary means of good, as it is the 
means of that happiness which God derives from his acta of 
mercy. I answer, that it is admitted that sin is the necessary 
means of that peculiar happiness which results from forgiving 
sin. But this does not prove that sin is the necessary means 
of good or happiness to God, since it may still be true that 
God would be happier had there been no sin. His happiness 
from the gratiiication of his benevolence might be far greater 
had there been universal holiness than that which now results 
from his acts of m,ercy to the guilty. 

01^. 6. It is claimed that the position that sin is the neces- 
sary m.eains of the greatest good is capable of complete demon- 
stration, and that therefore the theory which is now advocated 
must be wholly groimdless. 

This has been claimed on two grounds : one is, that sin actn- 
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ally exists, and that a perfect God could not have purposed its 
existence unless he had regarded it as the nece^ary means of 
the greatest good. This reasoning we have sufficiently an- 
swered by showing that Gk)d could and may have purposed sin 
for a very different reason. Per to say that he must have pur- 
posed sin because it is the necessary means of the greatest 
good until it be shown that he could not purpose it for any 
other reason, la simply begging the question. 

Another ground on which the above position has been main- 
tiuned is, that God by acts of grace and mercy toward the 
guilty and the lost, can produce more happiness than by acta 
of mere benevolence toward the perfectly holy. I bave al- 
ready sufficiently refuted this assertion by showing that perfect 
holiness secures the highest happiness of the subject. But 
even this is denied by our opponents. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the present assertion more minutely. I remark in 
the first place, that it cannot be proved that more happiness 
can be produced by acts of redeeming mercy than could or 
would exist were all perfectly holy. The truth of this position 
has been assumed on the supposed authority of Revelation, and 
argued also from the nature of things. 

The passage of Scripture relied on is Luke, xv, 7 : " I say 
unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth more than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance." There is no word for " ■more^' in the 
Greek. The passage is supposed to imply, that the evil escaped 
and the happiness obtained by the penitent sinner is a good of 
greater value than the happiness enjoyed by a much greater 
number of perfectly holy beings. By comparing this passage 
with Matt, xviii, 13, we see that the true rendering is, "that 
there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
rather ihmt, (jiaXXov ^) over ninety and nine," &c. The text is 
thus a recognition and appHcation of tlie familiar truth, that a 
lost blessing when fomid, occupies the mind with joy rather 
than other blessings of equal or even greater value wliich have 
not been lost. This view of the passage shows that the design 
was not to compare and estimate the real value of the blessing 
found with that which had not been lost, but to show that in- 
asmuch as to reti-ieve a loss is a real good, so it is a good fitted 
to awaken a peculiar and high degree of joy. That this is the 
whole import of the language is evident from the considera- 
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tion. that the truth taught by our Lord is illuBtrated by appeal- 
ing to oiir own common experience in cafie8 which directly 
contradict the supposed import of the passage. Is the owner 
of the loat sheep happier on the whole by finding it, than if it 
had not been lost, or glad on the whole that it was lost ? Is the 
father of the reclaimed prodigal glad on the whole that the son 
■was lost because he is found ; that he was dead because he is 
ahve again ? These questions every one can answer without 
mistake; and the answer shows that the supposed comparison 
and supposed estimate are not even alluded to in the passage. 
It is impossible that we should be happier in the one case than 
in the other, since it is a matter of consciousness, that the 
happiness of continued possession, had it not been interi-upted, 
and the unhappine^ occasioned by the loss, more than out- 
weigh the happiness of finding that which was lost. I need 
not say how much stronger the case is when the blessings not 
lost are many instead of one. 

But I will concede the consti-uction put on the passage so far 
as to admit, that it is a case of comparison in respect to the rel- 
ative value of two objects. What then are the precise objects 
compared? Is the recovery then of the lost blessing compared 
with the entire non-existence of the blessing not lost, or is it 
compared with it rmrdy as a present safe possession? This is 
a material question ; for it is obvious that this blessing contem- 
plated merely as a present safe possession, is far less fitted to 
awaken joy, than to think of it at the same time as having no 
existence- For an example, take the case of the hundred 
sheep. To contemplate the blessing of the ninety and nine as 
never possessed, and to think what it would be to be wholly 
destitute of it, would greatly increase its value in oui' estima- 
tion compared with contemplating it merely as a present safe 
possesion. This may be seen by asking whether we should 
prefer the recovery of that which was lost to the past, present, 
and future possession of the ninety and nine ? Tliis question 
is easily answered by every one that knows that ninety-nine 
sheep are of more value tlian one, though the latter had been 
lost and found again. This shows at once, if we suppose a com- 
parison in the case, what is and what is not the object of the 
comparison. It is simply on the one hand the ninety and nine 
contemplated as a present safe possession witliout taking into 
consideration the loss involved in their non-existence, compai'ed 
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on the other with the simple recovery of that which was lost ; 
and this too without taking into account the deduction to be 
made by the Iras itself. So it may be safely conceded, that in 
a like comparison of a penitent sinner and of ninety and nine 
just personB,there is more joy over the former than over the 
latter. But if the question be, whether the existence of one 
penitent sinner with the evil and the good which it involves, be 
preferable to the existence of ninety and nine perfectly holy and 
happy beings, no benevolent mind can thns judge. 

This brings us to the second ground of argument. 

Secondly : The doctrine now questioned is argued from the 
natwre of things. Here the estimate is commonly made in 
the form and even with tlie supposed certainty of an arith- 
metical computation. Wo have such a computation by Dr. 
Bellamy in his Sermons on the "Wisdom of God in t!ie per- 
mission of sin. Unfortunately however for this computation, 
I on the gi-atuitous and false assumption that the 
s of each sinner saved is " a hundred times greater" 
than it would have been had he never sinned. Nor is this 
all. The doctor supposes the damned to lose one degree of 
happiness and to suffer an increase of misery in proportion to 
the supposed increase of the happiness of the righteous, viz., 
a hundred degrees. Now here is one main item left entirely 
out of account, viz., the misery of the lost, which is supposed 
to be increased a hundred degrees. The question is, how 
much is this aside from the supposed increase ? It is something 
more than the loss of one degree of happiness — it is a great 
amount of positive misery — so great that it were good for the 
nnhappy subject not to have existed. Now the supposed lose 
of one degree of happiness is a balance for one degree en- 
joyed, and what scales has Dr. B. or any other man by which 
to decide how much positive misery is a balance for a given 
amount of happiness ! Who can decide that if in one case the 
happiness is increased to a hundred degrees, the miseiy of a 
lost soul aside from the supposed increase is not so great an 
evil as not to outweigh both together. 

Obj. 7. It may be said that the present system is the best, ae 
it will result in the highest degrees of holiness on the part of 
the holy, inasmuch as it includes that high degree of temptation 
which is necessary to the highest degrees of holiness, and of 
coni-se of happiness, and that therefore the reason that sin is 
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not prevented, is not that God cannot prevent moral agents 
from sinning. To this I reply, first— That if it may be so, it ia 
also true that it may not be so, and that on this supposition 
there is no reason for saying that it is so, or that it may not ie 
true that God cannot prevent sin nnder a moral system. 
Secondly : There is no proof that in all cases the degree of 
holiness of a moral being will be ae great as tlie degree of 
temptation overcome. This may be tme in some cases, par- 
ticularly on the part of those who are imperfectly holy ; but 
how does it appear that a being who loves God with all his 
strength can love him m/ore, in consequence of increased temp- 
tation and of surmounting such increased temptation ? On the 
contrary, it is plain that in the case of a perfectly holy being, 
to increase temptation must lessen the degree of his holiness. 
Perfect holiness in a moral creature consists in loving God as 
much as he can love him, while he ie under a necessity of 
loving an inferior good in some degree. At the same time, he 
has but a limited power or capacity of loving all objects of 
affection. Suppc«e this capacity of loving in a perfectly holy 
being to be the capacity of loving fifty degi-ees, and that being 
under a necessity of loving the inferior good ten degrees, he 
loves God with forty degrees or with perfect love. Let us now 
suppose the temptation to be increased, in other words, the 
value of the inferior good increased, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to love the inferior object fifteen degrees. The conse- 
quence is that he must love God so much the l^s as he loves 
the inferior object more, and is necessarily le^ holy as the 
consequence of increasing the temptation ; that is, if tlie degree 
of his holin^s is determined by the degree in which he loves 
God more than he loves every other and all other objects. 
Thirdly : Supposing the system, with the degree of temptation 
necessary to secure the highest degree of holiness on the part 
of the holy, actually to exist, and that God, by the dii-ect ex- 
ertion of his omnipotence, without any other change in the 
system of influence, can secure the perfect holiness and of 
course the perfect happiness of all, the question is, why does he 
not thim secure this result? Having given tliat perfection to 
the system which is requisite to secure the greatest degree of 
holiness on the part of those who are holy under it, can a 
reason be conceived or imagined why, if by the mere exer- 
tion of his power he can make aU who sin perfectly holy and 
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happy, tie should not do it? "Which is the most reasonable to 
sappose, that he cannot by his m,ere power prevent the sin of 
those who do sin without destroying their moral agency, or 
that ho can do this and refuses to do it without any conceivable 
reason ? If it be said that the sin of thoao who sin under the 
supposed best system is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, this as we have seen is impossible. If it be said that 
by the supposed interposition of power the system would be 
changed, and changed for the worse, then I ast, how changed 
for the worse ? Every influence supposed to be necessary to 
the highest degree of the holiness of those who are holy is pre- 
sei-ved, and what the supposed interpcraition of power would 
effect, is the perfect holiness and happiness of those who sin. 
And would such a change in the system be for the worse or for 
the better? If for the better, then why is it not adopted by 
perfect benevolence ? If for the worse, how can this be con- 
ceived ; or rather do we not know that if this view of the case 
is all that is to he considered, it would be for the better and not 
for the woree, tliat all were perfectly holy and happy forever? If 
it should now be said that the supposed interposition of power 
to make all holy might be for the worse, because it might re- 
sult in more sin at some future period than it would prevent ; 
but how so, if God can keep all sin out of his moral kingdom, 
by securing the perfect holiness of all, through the mere exer- 
tion of his omnipotence ? 

The present theory then not only admits that God cannot 
prevent all sin under the best moral system, but it does not 
furnish even a plausible vindication of God in not preventing 
by his power the existence of all sin under a moral system, 
forever. And further, it is plain that no theory can furnish 
such a vindication ; for when we have supposed the most per- 
fect system of influences conceivable, except omnipotence 
should secure universal and perfect holiness and happiness, 
the (Question stiU returns, why not so exert his Omnipotence 
as to secure this result ? Can human ingenuity devise an an- 
swer, or even be authorized to say there can be any other rea- 
son, except that a perfect God cannot prevent all sin, even 
under the b^t conceivable system, or in other words, cannot 
prevent all sin forever without destroying moral dgency ? 
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! I proceed to the argument on this point, there are 
several errors in respect to the nature of civil law, its require- 
ment and sanctions, which I deem it important to correct. 
That -which I regard as the most serious, and which is occa- 
sioned by others, consists in confounding thejienal sanctwn of 
the supreme law of the State, with that kind of natural evil 
which civil legislation employs, in the form of punishment, to 
prevent the violation of certain particular legislative enact- 
ments. The aasnmption is common, that this kind of evil, call- 
ed the punishment or penalty of the pai-ticular law, is a UgaZ 
sanction, and as it is employed merely as so much motime to secure 
conformity to the particular law or enactment, the inference is, 
that the same thing is true in respect to the ^enal sanction of 
the supreme law of the State, and indeed in respect to the 
legal sanctions of every moral government. To this error as 
their source, I cannot dottbt that the peculiar views of the 
Universalist and the Infidel respecting the sanctions of God's 
moral government are to he traced. It is then of essential im- 
portance that we form just views of the supreme law of the 
civil State, if we would clearly discern the difference between 
this law, which as I maintain is the only law of the State that 
has legal sanctions, and those particular legislative enactments 
which have no legal sanctions. 

By the supreme law of the State, I mean that law which 
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1 to the government of the State as a mora! govern- 
ment, and tlie sum of whose requirement of every subject is dis- 
interested benevolence to the State, or an elective preference 
of its highest happiness for its own sake. Or to speak more 
particularly, I mean that law which claims disinterested benev- 
olence to the State from every subject, on the authority of the 
governor or government, and which on the same ground for- 
bids the opposite disposition or principle of action. 

In deciding what flie supreme law of the State or of its gov- 
ernment ought to be, we may view every one as a distinct and 
separate community. It is true that every State with its gov- 
ernment is in fact one of many great communities in tlie em- 
pire of God, and under his rightful dominion. Contemplating 
it under this aspect, and supposing its highest happiness to be 
inconsistent with that of ihc whole, the great law of benevo- 
lence to the universe would require such sacrifice of its well- 
being as would be necessary to the highest happiness of the 
whole. But if we suppose its highest happiness to be consist 
ent with that of the whole, then the governor ought, without 
qualification, to aim to secure its highest happiness by requir- 
ing every subject to prefer this end to every other that can 
come into competition with it as an object of preference. This 
supposition, at least as a general principle, with its consequence, 
is undoubtedly, as it ought to be, universally assumed as 
just. We may tiierefore view the State, for our present pur- 
pose, as a distinct and independent community, and its moral 
governor in deciding on the supreme law, as sustaining no 
other or higher relation than that of the guardian and pro- 
moter of the highest happiness of this temporal community. 
This law must he that which we have described as requiring 
of its subjects disinterested benevolence to the State. 

Tliis benevolence must be distinguished from that higher 
principle towai-d God and his sentient creation which is the 
sum of all virtue or moral excellence. The latter is in no re- 
spect the subject of civil legislation. Civil government is in- 
deed an ordinance of God, nothing being more manifest than 
that it is his will that men should exist in society, and be con- 
trolled by that influence which we call civil government, as 
the necessary means of their highest temporal well-being. But 
civil government, like the institution of maniage, respects the 
intereste of earth and time. It is no part of the function of 
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tlie civil ruler to make or to attempt to malte his subjects reli- 
gious by law. He has in this relation no concern with claim- 
ing or enforcing benevolence to God or to the sentient univerae. 
The entire function of his office is, by his authority, to bring 
every subject to conform to the law of benevolence to the 
State, and thus to secure its highest happiness as a temporal 
community. It is true indeed that every eiibjeet who is disin- 
terestedly benevolent toward the State, knowing his higher 
relations toward God or the sentient universe, may also be so 
toward the latter; and he who is disinterestedly benevolent 
toward the latter, is so toward the former. But the civil ruler, 
as such, has no concern with the conduct of hia subjects in this 
higher relation. 

Again : the governor, in deciding the question of obedience 
or disobedience to this law, takes cognizance of overt action — 
not indeed, as many seem to suppose, as constituting obedience 
or disobedience, but only as the decisive proof of obedience or 
disobedience to the law. This law, in the estimation of the 
civil ruler, ia obeyed by tlie subject who by overt action fur- 
nishes no proof that he is actuated by the principle opposite to 
t!iat which the law requires. It is disobeyed, in his estima- 
tion, by him only who shows that he is actuated by the princi- 
ple opposite to that which the law requires. Hence in deciding 
the question of obedience or disobedience, we have this impor- 
tant principle : — Every sv^eat who cannot he proved hy overt 
action to he governed hy the prineiple of hostility to the Slate, 
which is forbidden in the svpr&me law of the State, is to he con- 
sidered and treated as an obedient subject : — or thus : no subject 
who caiviwt by overt action ieproved to be ciotuated by this prin- 
ciple can be considered and treated aa a disobedient subject. 

With these views of the supreme law of the State, we now 
recur to its sanctions. And first, to its reward. This may be 
said, in general terms, to consist in the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property of the obedient subject. By tliis I do 
not mean to imply that the subject of the civil law has what 
some call an inalienable right to life, liberty, and property, in 
such a respect that the State by law may not require the vol- 
untary sacrifice of these blessings, when such sacrifice is, as it 
may be, demanded by the public good. Such laws may not 
only be made, but may in some cases be enforced by penalties 
which shall deprive the transgressor not only of property or 
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liberty, Tuut of life also. When therefore I speak of the obe- 
dient subject, I speak of one who is obedient to law in every 
form which involves a spirit of loyalty to the State. The true 
doctrine on this subject is, that civil government ie bound to 
the extent of its power, so far as it shall be for the general 
good, to protect the life, liberty, and property of the obedient 
subject, witli every other blessing of bis earthly existence. 

If now we contemplate the nature of that reward, which is 
annexed to the supreme law of the State, and the condition on 
which it is conferred, we cannot fail to see its peculiar charac- 
tei-istic as a legal sanction. As good in itself, and as the means 
of good, it is obviously the highest good which a civil govern- 
ment can confer on each obedient subject. It is conferred 
solely on condition of the subject's obedience to the supreme 
law of the State, It is therefore a plain and unequivocal ex- 
pression of the moral governor's highest approbation of obedi- 
ence to this law. No subject can fail to regard it in this 
light ; nor can he do so without consideinng it as a decisive 
manifestation of that character in the lawgiver which alone 
becomes him as the guardian of a nation's welfare, and which 
alone gives him the right to rule. He may indeed view it aa 
50 much natural good, and as such, a motive to conformity to 
the claim of law. But he must regard it also as something 
more ; as that which, by manifesting the lawgiver's design to 
secure the highest welfare of the State, gives majesty to his 
law, and inspires reverence for his authority. Otherwise all 
that we call the majesty of law, or the authority of civil gov- 
ernment, is reduced to a mere contract or stipulation of so 
much hire for so much service. But can any man of common 
sense view a wise and faithful administration of civil govern- 
ment under the simple aspect of such a contract ? Is there no 
reason for submission to the supreme law of the State except 
to secure the personal benefit of the reward as the fulfillment 
of a contract made solely for the subject's pereonal advantage ? 
Plainly, if civil government, or the supreme law which it ne- 
cessarily involves, is nothing but a stipulation to confer so 
much good for so much good received, let it be called by its 
right name. To call it government or law, or to speak of its 
authority or of its influence as law, is to talk of what has no 
existence. Who is so ignorant, as not to know that the influ- 
ence of law, of government, is a peculiar influence — that when 
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we spealc of a king or moral governor as having the influence 
of authority, we speak of an influence which ie fitted and de- 
signed to comraand respect and reverence, to secure conflden- 
tial and cheerful submission to his will, and to determine and 
enforce the obligation to obedience ; an influence which ema- 
nates from the sanctions of his law, as manifesting that char- 
acter which alone becomes him as the guardian and promoter 
of a nation's happiness ; an influence which gathere ai'ound 
and clotlies him with majesty as with a garment? Viewed 
under this relation, as manifesting this character in the gov- 
ernor, the legal reward is necessarily someliiing more tlian 
merely so much natural good as a motive. It necessarily car- 
ries with it to every mind the conviction of that character 
which gives him a right to rule, and thns ratifies, sanctions his 
authority. Viewed in any other relation, or under any other 
light, it can produce no such effect. Viewed, as many are 
wont to view it, merely as so much natural good designed to 
influence only as a direct motive to secure obedience, it can 
sanction nothing which can be called authority ; it can pro- 
duce nothing which can be called obedience, and can no more 
be viewed as a legal saTtcUon, than a stipulated equivalent in 
traffic, or than any other benefit conferred as the mere dictate 
of selfishness. But enough has already been said on this point. 
I only ask, how, without manifesting through this rewai-d his 
highest appropation of obedience t-o the siiprerae law of the 
State, the governor coidd manifest a disposition to govern in 
the best manner, or he regarded as doing any thing to estab- 
lish or ratify his authority in the lowest degree ? 

I now proceed to show the same thing in respect to the pen- 
alty of the supreme law of the State, as this is distinguished 
from the penalties annexed to other laws. Here we have the 
same general error to encounter and to remove — the error of 
supposing that the penalties annexed to certain particular leg- 
islative enactments, especially to those which forbid such 
crimes as theft, robbery, burglary, &c., have the same design 
and are of the same nature as the penalty annexed to the su- 
preme law of the State — the penalty of death. 

I have already had occasion to show, with respect to the 
penalties annexed to some of these particular enactments, that 
they cannot be regarded as legal sanctions, but must be consider- 
ed as simply so much direct motive in the loss of liberty or prop- 
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erty, to deter from transgression. And here I might ask, if the 
fine or pecuniary punishment imposed for the neglect of mili- 
tary duty, or for failure to render an annual account or list of 
one's taxable property, are not legal sanctions designed to sus- 
tain the authority of the government ; if the transgre^or in 
these cases is not, in the eye of the law, an enemy of the State ? 
If these penalties are designed simply as so much dii-ect motive 
to deter from transgressing the statute, why arc not the same 
things true in respect to the short imprisonment which is the 
penalty for petty larceny, or the longer one for forgery, 
robhery, and burglary ? What is there to show that the 
goverament esteems one class of these cases as involving hos- 
tility to the State rather than the other ; or the penalties of one 
class as legal sanctions rather than the other ; or that the pen- 
alties in both are not designed simply as so much motive to 
deter from transgressing the specified enactments ? It is true, 
these penal inflictions differ in the degree of evil which they 
involve. In some cases the penalty is merely a pecuniary pun- 
ishment or fine ; in others, a fine and a short imprisonment ; in 
others, a short imprisonment only ; in others, a longer impris- 
onment, but limited to a term of yeai-s ; and in others, impris- 
onment for life. But all this is consistent with the design that 
each several penalty should influence, as simply so much mo- 
tive to prevent transgi-ession. At the same time, in each of 
these cases the essential reward of obedience, the protection 
of life, is secured to the subject not less than had be not trans- 
gressed the particular statute. He is still treated as obedient 
to the supreme law of the State, How then can he be regarded 
as an enemy of the State ? How can the punishment be de- 
signed to express the supreme disapprobation of the govern- 
ment toward sncli a subject? What can the punishment in 
every such case be, except so much natural evil in the loss of 
liberty or property, or of both, designed simply aa motive to 
prevent transgression? 

But in order to form correct and satisfactory views of this 
subject, in opposition to what are deemed common errors re- 
specting it, it is necessary to examine these errors ; at least so 
far as to bring if possible before the mind the precise question 
at issue. 

In respect to the transgression of civil law, a distinction has 
been made between a malum in se and a malum prohibiiwm. 
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Some have maintained a difference between the two kinds of 
transgression denoted by this language, and others have denied 
it. Aa some however have meant one thing by this distinction 
and some another, the one class has not always denied what 
the other has maintained. Some have maintained the guilt or 
moral turpitude of all crimes against the State, who yet have 
denied that this is the ground on which the State inflicts penal- 
ties, at least in all cases. Others, with the same view of the 
nature of ci-imes against the State, have maintained that it is 
the ground of penal inflictions even in all cases. Others, as- 
serting in words the guilt or moral turpitude of all such 
offenses, but meaning by this merely then- tendency to injure 
the State, have maintained that the ground of all civil penalties 
is the guilt or moral tuifitude of the conduct punished. In 
view of these different opinions, with no one of which am I 
sa'Usfied, it is desirable if poBsible to expose what is erroneous, 
that we may the more clearly see what is true. 

For this purpose I remark, that in one important sense of the 
language, no transgression of civil law is a malwrn in s&. By 
the moralist who considers man's relations not merely to the 
State but to the sentient nniveree, and his consequent sabjec- 
tion to the great law of benevolence toward all, not to love 
one's country or the highest happiness of the State, is jnetly 
viewed as implying the selfish principle, or a principle of 
hostility not only to the State but to God and liis sentient 
creation ; and as such, a fruJ/wm, m, se. There is on the pai't of 
the murderer or the traitor such a palpable violation of this 
great law — there is so much moral wiiiedness in the case as 
distinguished fi-om the mere tendency of the act to impair or 
destroy any mere interest of time, that it is natural to feel 
strongly the moral ill-desert or guilt of the transgressor, and to 
conclude without due reflection, that the civil penalty in the 
case is threatened and inflicted chiefly if not wholly in relation 
to such ill-desert. But as I have already shown, with the con- 
dnct of hia subjects in their high relation to their Maker and 
his sentient creation, the civil ruler has no concern. This law 
does not reqiiire the subject to love the State and to seek its 
happiness from a principle of disintei-ested benevolence to all 
sentient being. He has no right to require such a principle 
of his subjects, nor to forbid the opposite. The prohibition of 
the crime of blasphemy, as an offense against God, by civil 
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law, is obviously inconsistent with religions Hberty, and tran- 
scends the prerogative of the civil ruler. He can require 
nothing heyond disinterested benevolence to tlie State, The 
transgression of this law therefore, cannot be esteemed by him 
as involving the violation of the great law of benevolence 
toward the sentient nniverse, and in this sense a TnahiTn, m, se. 
It may, and for the most part probably do^, involve the viola- 
tion of this great law, and is, as such a violation, a rndtwrn in 
se. But the civU niler can know nothing of its nature or rela- 
tions in this sense. Hie only concern with it as a civil ruler, 
is as a mahmn m se in another relation — in its relati^m, to the 
State. 

In this view of tlio subject the present qnestion is not, 
whether he who violates any law of the State, either a law 
which forbids murder, or one which forbids petty larceny, 
or one which forbids turning to the left when meeting another 
on the highway, acts mfyraUy wrOTig iu the sight of God, or in 
the court of conscience — in other words, violates the great law 
of benevolence towai'd all sentient being. The civil law has 
no concern at all with this question. Further, the present 
question is not whether the executive or overt act involved in 
the violation of every enactment of the State tends in some 
limited degree to impair the well-being of the State ; that it 
has this tendency is readily conceded. But the present ques- 
tion is, whether the lawgiver or moral governor of the State 
considere the subject, whatever law of the State he violates, as 
therein violating the supreme law of the State, and thus guilty 
of a indhi/m, im, seim. relation to the State. When one violates 
a law whose penalty is death, as the law which forbids treason 
or murder, the government confessedly considers him as trans- 
gressing the supreme law of the State. Does the government 
fonn the same estimate of him who violates any other law, or 
any law whose penalty is not death? The violation of the law 
which forbids treason or murder, or of any law whose just 
penalty is death, it is conceded is a violation of the supreme 
law of the State, involving a principle of action fatal to the 
well-being, and even to the existence of the State, and is there- 
fore in the view of the government a 'mdhtm i/n seim, relation 
to the State. But is this the view which it takes of the violation 
of any law to which it has not annexed the penalty of death? 
Does it view the executive or overt act involved in the viola- 
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tion of any such law as proof of a principle of hostility to tlie 
State i or does it view it merely as a malum j>roMbitum — a 
violation of a rule designed by some penal evil annexed as 
simply BO much motive to prevent the forbidden action as in 
some limited degree injurious to the State, and this without the 
least reference to, or implication of a principle of hostility to 
the State on the part of the violator ? This is obviously the 
question at issue ; and to show that the violation of a civil law 
not having the penalty of death, is not in the view of the gov- 
ernment a violation of the supreme law of the State, is to show 
that it is simply a violation of such a rule of action ae I have 
now described : to show that it is not a maluin in se in relation 
to the State, is to show that it ia merely a ijialvmh prokihitum. 

I remark then, that the bare statement of the fact carries its 
evidence on the face of it. It is one of the most obvious and 
familiar facts, that the overt act forbidden by any such civil 
enactment as we now speak of, is not considered by the govern- 
ment either ae the violation, or as the proof of the violation of 
the supreme law of the State. "What civil government entitled 
to respect ever esteemed such an overt act as evincing the same 
malignant principle of action toward the State which is evinced 
by the overt action involved in treason or murder? The prin- 
ciple which refuses to perform military duty, or to turn to the 
right as the law directs, or which steals a melon from a garden 
to gratify the appetite, or a ribbon from the shop to adora a 
head-dress, is not in the eye of the civil law the same that 
would spread anarchy and death through the State. It may 
be indeed — probably often is — in the view of God and of trath, 
such a principle. But the civil law — tlie government of the 
State — does not, nor is it authorized so to esteem it; nor does it 
inteud that its subjects should so esteem it. Nothing plainly 
would be more abhon-ent to the univereal sense and reason of 
men than that it should be so considered. Nothing would more 
justly provoke revolution than such a practical estimate of these 
offenses by the government of a State. These acts then are 
not in the eye of civil law viiala in se in relation to the State, 
but simply mala prohibita. 

But it may be asked, is it so in respect to the violation of all 
this class of legislative enactments ; pai'ticularly is it so in 
respect to the act of robbery or of burglary ? I answer by 
a^ing why it is not bo in these cases ? Is it that these acts 
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involve a peculiar degree oi moral turpititde scarcely less than 
the overt acta involved in treason and murder? Eeitao; hnt 
with tltis the civil law has no concern. It has no right to 
prohibit it or to require its opposite aa such. Here lies the 
great imperfection of civil government compared with a moral 
government, administered by omniscience. It has no nnerrihg 
insight into the human heart, and is therefore utterly disquali- 
fied to determine eo great a qnestion, as whether a man is 
benevolent or selfish in his high relations to his Maker and his 
sentient creation ; or whether one according to this standard is 
a good man or a bad man. If its decisions respected this ques- 
tion, it would be obliged in some aupposable cases to determine 
that to be murder which would not be murder. For who shall 
say that the good man (as many believe David to have been 
when he killed Uriah) may not, in the eye of the civil law, 
commit murder ? If this be so, then even the crime of murder, 
aa viewed by the civil law, does not necesaarily involve the 
opposite of the benevolent principle toward God and his 
sentient creation. It can be viewed as involving at most the 
opposite of the benevolent principle toward the State. Benev- 
olence toward the State as a limited affection may be perfect ; 
that is, it may be a disposition to sacrifice every thing which 
can come into competition with its object — in a mind, which in 
relation to the universe, is perfectly selfish — -jiisfc as benevolence 
in a parent, or in one of a company of highwaymen toward a 
limited community, may be perfect in a perfectly selfish mind. 
And yet such benevolence toward the State would be, and 
must he regai'ded by the government aa perfect obedience to 
the supreme law of the State. The civil law therefore can 
require, in respect to the principle of action, nothing but be- 
nevolence towai'd the State, and this may be either that which 
is dictated by that higher principle of benevolence to all sen- 
tient being, or it may be merely a limited and therefore a 
selfish principle — a merely selfish benevolence toward the State, 
Of course civil government in annexing ita penalties to the 
laws agaiuat robberj- and burglary, and indeed against treason 
and murder, haa no concern with ths Tuoral twrpiMde of these 
crimes. The only thing whicli it knows and contemplates as 
crime, is ci'ime against the State ; and the only crime against 
the State which is a malum in se, is one which involves a prin- 
ciple of action hostile to the welfare and existence of the State, 
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and is proved to be such hy overt action which tends to destroy 
the State. The only cLiieation then is this — does the overt act 
in robbery or burglary evince in the eye of the law this prin- 
ciple of hostility to the State ? Does either of these crimes in 
the view of civil government involve the same principle of 
action in relation to the State, which is involved in treason or 
in murder ? This we think will not be pretended in regard to 
the neglect of military duty, nor in regard to an act of petty 
larceny. But how does robbery or burglary differ in this 
respect from either of these violations, of law ? Only as they 
tend to diminish the public good in a greater though still in a 
limited degree; a degree however which still falls immeasura- 
bly short of that in which the principle involved in treason or 
murder tends to diminish it. The direct mischief of petty 
larceny, of robbery, and of bijrglary is in one respect the 
same — the loss of property by its rightful possessor. Robbery 
and burglary in some cases may be justly regarded as tending 
indirectly to greater evil, especially as awakening a reasonable 
apprehension of the loss of life. Neither however, correctly 
defined, involves an intent to kill. Neither, in the view of the 
law, involves a principle of hostility to the State, nor is incon- 
sistent with that benevolence toward tlie State which consti- 
tiitw obedience to its supreme law. The law still throws its 
protection around the life and the property of the transgressor, 
thus giving to him tlie essential reward of an obedient subject 
to the supreme law of the State. It may deprive him of liberty 
for a term of years, or for life, and thus properly inflict upon 
him a severer penalty than it ini^cts for minor offenses of the 
same class. Still he is considered and treated as essentially an 
obedient subject. He is not considered as actuated by a prin- 
ciple hostile to the welfare and existence of the State, nor as 
disobedient to the supreme law of the State. There is no 
proof, nothing which can be regarded as proof, that he is. His 
offense is not viewed by the government as a malum in se in 
relation to the State. The penalty he incurs is not designed as 
a legal sanction — designed as a direct proof and ratification of 
the authority of the government. On the contrary, his offense 
is plainly viewed by the law simply as a mctkmi. prohibitum. 
Its punishment is designed to deter from transgi-ession merely 
as BO much motive. Nor is there any principle by which tlie 
civil law can form any other estimate of eitiier of the ciimea 
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under consideration, or of any other of the same class, which 
would not rccLuire that it should form the same estimate of an 
act of petty lai'ceny, or of neglecting to perforin military 
duty* 

But it may he said, that the violation of any law of the State 
involves a principle of action equally remote from a spirit of 
loyalty to the government, and equally hostile to the welfare 
and even to the existence of the State, with tliat involved in trea^ 
son or mui'der. I have no occasion to depreciate the evil 
tendency of the principle or of the overt act involved in any 
of the violations of civil law. Let it then be admitted, tliat in 
a just moral estimate — in that estimate which ti-uth makes and 
which Gh)d will make — ^forgery, robbery ,burglai'y, petty larceny, 
and all other offenses against civil law, violate those civil rights 
on which the security and well-heing of human society depend ; 
that as the legitimate consequence, all industry and trade must 
decline, the sources of subsistence fail, the authority of law 
and with it the only foundation of society be subverted, and 
the country be deserted and reduced to desolation ; that as he 
who is unjust in the least is unjust also in much, so he who 
commits any, the least offense against the State, is actuated by 
a principle which tends to lay waste human society and human 
existence; — I say let it be admitted that in a just moral estima- 
tion all this is true ; but the question retm-ns, does the law — 
does the government of the State form this estimate of things ; 
or rather, are they authoriaed to form this estimate of it ? Is 
the overt act proof of such a principle ? If so, why are not 
all these offense placed on a level in respect to penalty t If 
the object of penalty is the same, and this object is to support 
the authority of law, why is not the same penalty which is ne- 
cessary for this purpose in one case necessary in every case ? 
If such is the estimate of any of this class of ci-imes, then it is 
the estimate of all of them, and the petty thief and the burglar 
in the eye of the law, and according to the only just estimate 
by the civil ruler, deserve the same penalty,— nay, more ; he 
who pilfers the most trivial ai-ticle from a shop-door is in the 

" The Spflrtan law smthoriaing theft, tte patriarchal permisBJoii of polygamy, 
and the Mosftio pevmisafon of divorce, ehow that these things are not deemed 
hostile to the State as ai'e acta of treason, in tlieir own nature as overt acta, and 
that they are forbidden by civil law, not as mala in K but as taala ^MiUa, or 
being in some degree injurious to the State. 
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eye of the law as truly an enemy of the State and proves 
himaelf to be so, as he who betrays his country to a conqueror 
to be desolated by his armies. The government of course 
which does not TJsit every diversity of offense ■with equal pen- 
alty, even with that which is necessary to sustain its authority, 
is recreant to its trust. And yet, plainly no government that 
Bhoald do this could command the rrapect and confidence of 
its subjects, or be regarded by them otherwise than as in the 
highest degree oppressive and tyrannical, and as having no 
authority. 

But the error we ai'e opposing rests entirely on the asaump- 
tion,that civil government proceeds in annexing its penalties 
to laws according to a just moral estimation of offenses ; for in 
no other estimation can these ofi'enses he equalized in their 
evil tendency. Viewed in their tendency to bring detriment 
to the State, as this tendency pertains to the overt .action or to 
the principle involved, it is obvious that they are not equally 
injurious. That they are so in the tendency which pertains to 
overt action will not he pretended : that they are so in the 
tendency which pertains to the principle, is no more credible 
according to the mode in which civil government judges and 
must judge of the principles of action. It can judge of these, 
only as they are manifested through the medium of executive 
or overt action. It can decide that a principle of hostility to 
the State exists,only when the overt action is such as to be the 
decisive proof of such a principle ; and they can decide that 
the overt action is the decisive proof of such a principle, only 
when the overt action cannot be accounted for by heing traced 
to any other principle. Can then the overt acts of neglecting 
militaiy duty, of pilfering from a shop, of taking a man's 
purse on the highway, or of entering his house hy breaking a 
window or a door and plundering it of its plate, be traced to 
no other principle than that of hostihty to the government 
and the State? Do such transgi-essors of law manifest the 
same deadly principle of hostility to the happiness and the 
existence of the State,a8 that of the traitor and the murderer? 
Is such the estimation of the principle formed by an enlight- 
ened civil government or community ? Would not such a 
judgment be wholly unauthorized — flagrantly unjust? Cannot 
the overt action involved in any of these minor transgressions 
be accounted for consistently with a principle of obedience to 
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tiie supreine law of the State, from the weakness of the princi- 
ple and the force of temptation ? Does not every enlightened 
government thus account for them ? Do not the penalties for 
such offenses inflicted by every such government place this 
point beyond all dispute, by showing that nothing is aimed at 
by these penalties except the mere prevention of crime ? 

Again : this view of the particular enactments is further 
confirmed by the diversity in the degree of their penalties, and 
file grounds of this divereity. Were the design of these pun- 
ishments to uphold the authority of the government, no reason 
can be given why the same penalty should not be inflicted, how- 
ever diverse the cases. On the contrary, the most decisive rea- 
son exists why the penalty should be the same in degree in all 
cases ; for the degree of penalty necessary to this end in one case 
is necessary in all cases. Instead of annexing these penalties on 
this principle, every wise civil govei-nment greatly diversifies 
them, and without the remotest reference to this principle, 
and entirely on other grounds. One ground is the tendency 
of the offense to bring detriment to the State; another is 
the facility with which the crime can be perpetrated ; and an- 
other is the facility of escape by the perpetrator. These things 
are consistent only with the supposition, that the principle which 
regulates these punishmente, is theii- necessity for preventing 
the violation of these statutes by the influence of motive only. 
Accordingly, in some cases the violation of one of these stat- 
utes, which is far less injurious in its direct result than the 
violation of another, is visited with a severer penalty, No 
enlightened civil government in annexing a penalty to any one 
of these statutes, proceeds on the principle of preventing abso- 
lutely its violation and the mischief which in a single instance 
it brings to the State ; but is guided also by the frequency with 
which the violation is likely to occur, increasing the severity 
of the penalty as may be requisite to diminish the frequency 
of the offense. In some cases it even proceeds on the principle 
of not punishing at all, especially when the crime can be pre- 
vented by other means with greater success. In other cases 
these punishments ai-e designed chiefly as reforming influences. 
Such are the principles which pervade the whole system of 
penal jurispmdence in respect to the class of statutes under 
consideration; and they show that their violation is not re- 
l by the government as a violation of the supreme law 
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of the land or as a malv/m, in sem relation to the State, but as 
a tnalAJ/m prohibitimi ; that the design of these penalties is not 
direcUy to sanction the authoritj and sustain the majesty of 
law, but merely to prevent the violation forbidden by so much 
motive. 

Once more : these particular enactments are not enforced 
by any thing which can be properly called legal sanctions. 
No reward whatever is promised to obedience to tide class of 
enactments, either directly or indirectly, which can be properly 
called a legal saiwHon. It cannot be said that the protection 
of life, Hberty, and property ia made to depend on conformity 
to any one of them, for the subject who disobeys any one of 
them is entitled to this reward in eveiy substantia] respect. 
He is as fully protected in respect to his life, the essential legal 
reward of obedience to the law of the State, as had he not 
transgressed the statute ; while he is deprived of liberty, or 
property, or both, only in some limited degree, which is requi- 
site to create a suitable motive to obedience. The degree of 
liberty or property which he loses by transgression, is all that 
he would possess and enjoy by obedience, and aU that can be 
called the reward of obedience in the case. But this merely 
cannot be regarded as sufficient to give, nor as designed to give 
authority to the law of a State. It cannot have nor be sup- 
posed to have any other influence than that of so much motive 
to secure obedience, and therefore cannot be a legal sanc- 
tion. Tliat reward which has the influence of a legal sanction 
is given, in every substantial respect, to the transgressing sub- 
ject. It is given virtually, given in principle, so given to every 
subject, that he is truly esteemed a rewarded subject who, 
whether he has violated one of these particulai- enactments or 
not, cannot be proved to have violated the supreme law of the 
State. Every other subject is considered by the civil law as 
an obedient subject, and rewarded accordingly. Unless he can 
be proved to have violated this law, he is considered and treat- 
ed as an obedient subject, whatever other law he may have Vio- 
lated. Obedience therefore to any one of these enactments 
receives no reward which canbe called a legal sanction. Again : 
no one of these enactments is enforced by any punishment' 
which can be properly called a legal sanction. This will not, 
we think, be pretended in respect to those whose penalties con- 
sist in some slight pecuniary punishment, or even in a few 
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weelts of comfortable imprisonment. If it be claimed in re- 
spect to any of the punishmente under consideration, it will be 
in respect to imprisonment for life. This penalty to a man who 
loves liberty, and who has possessed and enjoyed it under the 
institutions of a free government, and especially who has learned 
to form those lofty notions of it which so much pains is taken 
to cherish and to exaggerate — ^notions in which one identifies 
himself and his liberty with the millions of liis country and 
th&i/r liberty through all generations to the end of time — to such 
a man imprisonment for life would be a grievous penalty. Lib- 
erty to him has afforded its rich and manifold blessings—bless- 
ings which need no exaggeration to be highly prized. It is a 
blessing greatly increased in his estimation by habitual enjoy- 
ment, and the loss of it is justly ranked among the sorest ca- 
lamities of earth and time. For these reasons however, the 
penalty of imprisonment for life is seldom, perhaps never, in- 
curred by such a man. For the most part at least it is incurred 
only by those who, by its loss, scarcely incur an evil to deplore, 
but rather make a change for the better. Their food, their 
lodging, and their raiment — all essential supplies of their wants, 
are more sure, more comfortable, more abundant ; their society 
more congenial, their friendships more intimate, their real 
character and reputation less burdensome, their standing so 
neai'ly that of equality as to be no longer irksome, either through 
envy or a sense of degradation ; in short, for the most part it 
seems not too much to say, that imprisonment for life, to its 
proper subjects, is almost an improvement of their condition 
and an increase of their enjoyments. So much ti-uth is there 
in this, that it is a common remark concei'ning one of this class 
of men in tlie confinement of the strong walls of his prison, 
" He is better oft' than were he at liberty." I make these re- 
marks not to undervalue the blessing of civil liberty to those 
who know how to use and enjoy it, but to show how compai'a- 
tively inferior, not to say insignificant a thing it is to that class 
in* the community who put it at hazard by the commission of 
crime ; which shows, by the way, how ignorant of the princi- 
ples of human action are those pretended reformers of social 
life, who exalt the influence of impiisonment for life to prevent 
the murderer's work above that of the penalty of death. I 
charitably hope the foi-mer would suffice to deter them from 
the crime of blood, who are so powerfully restrained by a 
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thousand other influences. But how they forget, that if there 
he any thing that shakes the soul of a conilrmed villain, it is 
the expectation of approaching death ; the prospective horrors 
that give such a wrench to tlie mental organs, as to crush the 
rising pui-pose of Mood. 

In view then of the comparative insignificance of imprison- 
ment for life in the estimation of those who are likely to incur 
the penalty, I ask, can it operate or be designed to operate as 
a legal sanction ? Is it, with all the hlessings which it leaves 
unimpaired, a direct and decisive expression of that disappro- 
bation which is demanded for the violation of the supreme law 
of the State ? Can it ho supposed to be intended as such an 
expression ? It may indeed serve to show mdireotl't/, and when 
the want of it would show the conti-ary, that the governor is 
not indifferent to the welfare of the State. But is it such a di- 
rect and decisive expression of abhorrence as is due to rebellion 
against the State ? Plainly, the penalty shows that the govern- 
ment docs not so esteem the crime ; that the crime is not in the 
eye of the law a malum in se, but a malum prohihitmn^ and 
that the penalty is designed to influence as so much motive, 
and not as a legal sanction. 

"With this view then of the punishments annexed to the par- 
ticular statutes nnder consideration, I now recur to tlie penalty 
of the supreme law of the State, which is death. And here I 
cannot but remark what I think is strikingly shown in what 
has been already said, how exceedingly prone men are in form- 
ing opinions on the present subject, to overlook the main facts, 
even every thing which essentially belongs to the subject. 
What account, in their various theories and speculations con- 
cerning civil offenses and their punishments, has been made of 
the supreme law of the State and of its penal sanction? And 
yet if there is a moral government over the State, there is such 
a law involved in the very nature of such a government ; and 
if there is such a law, it has its peculiar penal sanction, and if 
it has its peculiar legal sanction, that sanction, in view of the 
preceding discussion, must be the penalty of death. Beath 
must be the penalty of the supreme law of the State, or that 
law has no penalty. What then is the natui-e and design of 
this penalty ? I answer generally, that death to man as a being 
of earth and time, is justly regarded as the supreme evil, and 
as such is annexed to the supreme law of the State for the 
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purpose of supporting the authority of tliat ]aw ; that is, as a 
penal sanction, or as the direct and decisive proof or expi'ession 
of the lawgiver's highest disapprobation of disobedience. The 
general proof of this is, that if this be not the design of this pen- 
alty, then the supreme law of the State has no sanction, and of 
course has no authority. The penalties annexed to other laws, 
those particular enactments whose violations are merely wAda 
prohihita, are not as we have seen legal sanctions — are in no 
respect designed to support the authority of government as the 
direct and decisive proof of it. If therefore this is not the 
design of the penalty of death, then there is no penalty what- 
ever annexed to law with this design. The law of the State 
has no sanction. There is, and can be no evidence in the form 
of penal sanction of the governor's authority. Whatever pro- 
vision he may have made by other statutes for the welfare of 
the State, he has furnished no direct and decisive proof of his 
authority in the form of the requisite penal sanction. On tlie 
contrary, by his failure to furnish this proof, he furnishes deci- 
sive proof that he has no authority or right to rule, and thus 
creates on the part of his subjects the right of revolution. 
There being no penal sanction, tliere is of coui^e no law and 
no government. Nor can any penalty of the supreme law 
adopted by an enlightened civil government, which is less than 
the penalty of death, be a penal sanction. The reason is, that 
every other penalty involves, as we have seen, the essential, 
virtual reward of obedience, viz., the protection of life, and to 
a greater or less extent other bieesings. The lawgiver there- 
fore, by annexing any less penalty than death to the supreme 
law of the State, becomes the patron of rebellion agamst the 
government of the State, "Whether therefore the penalty of 
death be fitted or adapted to the end specified or not, it is 
either designed to answer this end by the moral governor, or 
he does nothing to support his authority ; but does that which 
in his own view, and in that of his subjects, unless disquah- 
fying ignorance is his apology, utterly subverts his author- 
ity. If either himself or his subjects regard his authority as 
supported by the requisite penal sanction, they must regard it 
as supported by the penalty of death,aB the direct and decisive 
expression and proof of that supreme disapprobation of disobe- 
dience which is necessary to his authority. 

The next question respects the adaptation or fitness of the 
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end aimed at on the part of the governor. Is it adapted or 
fitted directly and decisively to express and prove his highest 
disapprohation of disobedience to the supreme law of his gov- 
ernment ? And here assuming it to be, as it undeniably is tlie 
penalty of this law, there can be no ground of hesitation in 
regard to its fitness to the end designed but one — viz., that 
death without torture is not, in strictest accuracy of speech, the 
highest degree of natural evil which tlie governor can inflict 
for disobedience. Hence it may be inferred, that it is not in- 
flicted as the direct and decisive expression and proof of his 
highest disapprobation of disobedience to his supreme law, but 
aa merely so much direct motive to deter from disobedience. 
Admitting that in the strictest use of language, death is not the 
highest degree of evil possible in the case, there are three sup- 
positions to be made and considered. One is, that on this 
account it is not viewed either by the governor or his subjects, 
according to the true mode of judging in the case, as any ex- 
pression and proof of his disapprobation of disobedience what- 
ever, and that it is not designed to be such an expression by 
the governor, nor to be so regarded by his subjects. On this 
supposition it follows, that civil government is not in the lowest 
sense a moral government. There is nothing in it, either in the 
view of the governor or of his enbject-s, which answers to the 
idea of autboi-ity. There is no evidence from the penalty, and 
therefore none from any source, that he has the least degree of 
disapprobation of disobedience, and therefore none that he has 
a light to rule ; but decisive proof that he has no such right. 
Another supposition is, that the governor and hie subjects, 
according to the true mode of judging in the case, regard the 
penalty as expressing some degree of disapprobation of dis- 
obedience, but not the highest. On this supposition there 
can be no ground of confidence in his character — no g;roimd for 
believing that possessing both the judicial and executive power, 
he will not sacrifice the State, rather than sacrifice the life of 
the ti'aitor that wars on its welfare and its existence. To test 
the truth of this, let the fact be supposed, that he refuses to 
execute the traitor or the murderer, because he is his friend or 
favorite, or even his son, and would public sentiment reproach 
him merely for not employing so much motive to deter others 
from the crime ; or would it react on his character, and pro- 
nounce him in this respect disqualified for his office, and having 
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no anthority ? A thiiii supposition is, that according to tlie 
true mode of judging in the case, both the governor and hia 
subjects regard the penalty of death as a direct and decisive 
expression of his highest disapprobation of disobedience to the 
supreme law of the State, and as such a legal sanction. This 
plainly is the only supposition consistent with any thing on the 
part of the governor which can be regarded as authority ; or 
with the doctrine that civil goverament is a moral government, 
in that sense in which all men ought, and in W-hich common 
sense does regard it as a moral government. 

But here the question arises, how can the penalty of death 
without torture, be justly or properly regarded as a direct and 
decisive expression of the govenior's highest disapprobation 
of disobedience? I answer, tliat death, in the common con- 
ceptions of all men, is the supreme evil to man. It is, as it 
were coi^tantly, in common speech, and of course in the com- 
mon conceptions of men, distinguished as the gi-eatest of evils 
to man considered as a being of earth and time. It is emphat- 
ically, familiarized as such to all minds. The idea of it is an 
idea of so great an evil — when it occurs, its object so absorbs 
thought, by its own magnitude and certainty, that suffering as 
an attendant circumstance is nnthought of as enhancing the 
eviL The moral governor conforms to this univereal and fa- 
milial- conception of the human mind, and when he would im- 
press every subjept with his highest disapprobation of disobe- 
dience to his supreme law, he makes that evil which in their 
common and familiar conceptions. is signalized as the gi'catest, 
the supreme evil, the expression and the proof of his disap- 
probation. What so natural, what so fitted 'to his design ? He 
knows their conception of the evil, and is sure of the judgment 
which they wiU form of the degree of his disapprobation of 
disobedience to his law, when thus measured by death as its 
penalty. They know how the language ought to be interpret- 
ed. Ho knows how it wiU be interpreted. By making death, 
which is universally regarded as the supreme evil to man as a 
being of earth and time, he sliows himself the mortal enemy of 
rebellion against his throne, and in the most, or rather, in the 
only natural, obvious, and impressive mode, manifests the 
highest disapprobation of disobedience to his supreme law, 
which he can feel toward any object which can come into com- 
petition with it as an object of disapprobation. He thus shows 
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the feelings and the character on which his authority de- 
pends. 

Thus I have attempted to show, that the view which has 
been before given of tlie nature of the legal sanctions of a per- 
fect moral government, is Bubstantially that which is entertain- 
ed by men, of the sanctions of the supreme law of the State. 
If we find in the. wisest admininstration of human government 
some occasional departures from the rigor of the principles 
contended for, still the principles themselves are most distinctly 
recognized. Every such departure is so obviously the result 
of the necessary imperfection of a human administration, in 
connection with the comparative inferiority of the interests to 
he protected, not to say of its corruption, aa eleai-ly to show 
that no such departures can mar the moral administration of 
an infinitely perfect Being,(who8e kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and of whose dominion there is no end). Here no 
departure fi-om the exact principles of truth and righteousness 
can result from weakness or error, or indifference to the end to 
be accomplished. The magnitude of the interests concerned, 
the value of the law as the means of securing these interests, 
the ill desert of transgi-ession, the relation and the authority 
of the lawgiver, and the sanctions of his authority, are to be 
estimated not by the standard of earth and time, but by that 
of eternity. And what can truth, and wisdom,. and goodness 
demand, in the goveniment of a kingdom, where every act of 
evciy subject is virtually either the perfect happiness or per- 
fect misery of all ; what hut a full and unqualified manifesta- 
tion of the benevolence of Him that sitteth on the throne, in 
his highest approbation of right, and his highest disapprobation 
of wrong moral action! How can such a manifestation be 
made except through natural good and natm^al evil as the sanc- 
tions of his law J 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EVTDEWCE FOE Divmi REVELATION", 
AND ESPECIALLY THE ARGUMENT EROM MIRACLES. 
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It is e^ential to the argument for a divine reTelatioii, that 
the facts related, the Tmrades, should be shown to be credible, 
since if miracles, as the opposers of revelation maintain, are 
incredible, not only no argument from the mu'acles alleged can 
be derived, but the whole argument for a revelation is weak- 
ened, if not subverted, by the narration of such events. 

On the question whether the scriptural miracles ai-e incred- 
ible, I propose to show — 

1. What a miracle is ; and, 

2. That a scriptural miracle is no more incredible than a 
common event. 

1. What is a miracle? Different answers have been given 
to this question. As a general answer, comprising othere 
which have been given, I should say ; A miracle is an event 
which can be accounted for only by ascribing it to a direct di- 
vine agency ; or which cannot be accounted for by ascribing 
it to any law of nature, or to the agency or action of any cre- 
ated agent or cause. 

By Thof/ure, in this connection, I mean created beings or 
things. By a Icav of nature, I mean that established course or 
order of things or events which depends solely on the constitu- 
tion, properties, or nature of any created thing, and which ad- 
mits of no deviation by any created power. By a deviation 
from a law of nature, I mean any departure from or alteration 
of such a law, whether it includes or involves a suspension, or 
counteraction, or violation of the law. A miracle lien ^sen- 
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tially diffei-a from every other event, as it involves a deviaUon, 
from some law of nature as now explained. 

How we are to determine wliother an event is a miracle or 
not, or whether it actually involves a deviation from a law of 
nature, we shall inquire elsewhere. What I now affirm is, that 
no event can be a miracle which does not involve, and that 
every event is a miracle which does involve, a deviation from 
any law of nature. 

It may be well to remark still further, that by laws of natnre 
I do not mean merely that order of created things by which 
certain changes are produced in certain circumstances, but also 
that order or course of things by which certain changes are 
not produced, or by which they continue as tliey are, or pro- 
duce no changes whatever. Thus it is as truly a law of nature 
that a dead man should remain dead, as that a living man 
should die when wounded in the lieai-t ; that a man born blind, 
or without eyes, should not be made to see by a word or by 
the application of clay and spittle, is a law of nature ; tbat five 
loaves and two small fishes should not be augmented into a 
quantity of food sufficient to feed five thousand men, is a law 
of nature ; that men cast into a fiery furnace seven times heat- 
gd should be burned, is a law of nature. Now though each of 
these laws of nature may in some respect ^ifi'er from every 
other, yet all of them are the result of the nature of things, and 
are established and determined by it ; and the opposite event 
in each instance would involve a deviation from the law of na- 
ture which pertains to that particular instance. 

Some definitions of a miracle given by able writers on the 
subject demand a brief consideration. Thus we are told by 
Mr. Home, in his Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, " that it is essential to a miracle that it be accompanied 
with a previous notice or declaration that it is performed ac- 
cording to the purpose and by the power of God, for the proof 
or evidence of some doctrine, or in attestation of the authority 
or divine minion of some particular person." The same 
thing is included in this writer's definition of a miracle. I 
deem this an error which consists in confounding what is or 
may be always an attendant of a miracle, or may be requisite 
to complete the proof of a miracle with an element essential 
to a miracle. That the accompaniment of the previous notice 
or declaration specified, is no part or essential element of a mir- 
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acle, is obvious from the consideration, that the same event 
without such an accompaniment would be and muBt be re- 
garded as a mirade. The event actually involving a deviation 
from a law of nature, would i^o facto be a miracle, whether 
any proof of its being a miracle were furnished or not. 

Again : Dr. Brown, in his Essay on Cause and Effect, de- 
nies that a miracle involves a violation of the laws of nature. 
This denial he rests on the sti'ange and mistaken assumption 
that the word natv/re includes all existence both created and 
uncreated. Erom this assumption it foUows indeed that there 
can be no such thing as a mh'acle considered as involving a 
violation of, or a deviation from a law of nature ; for plainly 
in this import of the word nature, eveiy event must have a 
cause in nature, i, e,, & natural cause. It is impossible that 
any event should not have an adequate cause. If God himself 
be included under the term nai/wre, then no event can be above 
nature, or be supernatural. I need not say that nothing can 
justify Dr. Brown in giving that comprehensive meaning to 
the word naAure which includes all existence, even God himself. 
He certainly must have known that the word not only in all 
correct usage, but especially in the common definition of a 
miracle, is used to exclude the Creator, and to denote simply 
the range of created existence. God and nature are obviously 
distinguished, because God is supposed to do what nature can- 
not. These remarks expose the futility of what this writer de- 
signed to show, that a violation of the laws of nature is a violation 
of the great principle, that every event must have an adequate 
cause. For bow is this principle violated by maintaining that 
an event is not produced by any secondary cause, and is there- 
fore produced by God's agency ? All Dr. Brown's reasoning 
to show, that if a miracle be a violation of the laws of nature 
its reality could never bo proved by testimony, because this 
supposes that the great principle of cause and effect is dispensed 
with, is owing to a strange mistake respecting the import of the 
phrase "laws of nature." 

But; this false re^oning is not the worst consequence of his 
mistake. According to his definition, the reality of a miracle 
can never be evinced to the hiiman mind. His definition of a 
miracle is, that it is an event whose peculiar antecedent is the 
will of God. How then, if this is its only peculiarity, is an 
event ever to be shown to be a miracle, i. e., to be an event 
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whose antecedent is tlie will of God? Why may not the will of 
{jod be the antecedent of one event as well as of another ? Surely 
there must be some criterion of distinguishing an event which 
has this antecedent from one which has it not, or we are not 
entitled to refer one to the will of God any more than another. 
What then is this criterion ? What, unless the event by some pe- 
culiarity authorize the conclusion that it cannot be produced by 
any created agent or cause ? If we cannot decide this in view 
of the nature and circumstances of the event, then plainly we 
cannot decide that it is not brought to pass by some created 
agent or cause, and of course cannot trace it to the will of God. 
K we can decide this, then the event, and the only one which 
can be truly traced to the will of God as its antecedent, ia an 
event which cannot be brought to pass by any created cause, 
and which is above nature. This is its gi-and peculiarity ; that 
without which, there can be no warrant for ascribing it to the 
will and power of God, In other words, a miraculous event 
is one which is a violation of, or a deviation from the laws of 
nature. Call it by what name or define it as we wUl, this pe- 
culiarity must be assumed respecting it, or the inference of a 
divine interposition in the production of the event can never 
be authorized. I only add, that all correct usage sanctions this 
application of the phi'ase laws of natwre, that the peculiar 
views started on this point by Dr. Brown resulted from his pe- 
culiar notions of a cause, and any controversy on the topic 
must be a mere logomachy, as the phrase was never before 
used in the sense which he has given it. 

2. Miracles are credible. 

There is a strong presumption against a miracle, simply con- 
sidered. The principle applied to all secondary causes on which 
this presumption rests is, that the same causes in the same 
drev/mstances produce the sa/me effects. On this principle Mr, 
Hume maintains that miracles are incredible and incapable of 
proof from testimony, Nor can I hesitate t© say, that in my 
opinion his argument on the subject, or the principle on which 
it rests, has not been successfully refuted, at least not in every in- 
stance. On this particular topic his most prominent antagonist, 
Dr. Campbell, has failed. I do not here speak of the entire 
treatise of Dr. Campbell, but only of that part of it in which 
he maintains the abstract principle, that testimony to facts which 
are contrary to aU experience is entitled to credit. 
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lHor when I apeak of the presumption against miracles sim- 
ply considered, do I mean that a case may not he supposed,in 
which we should reasonably hesitate to say that there is not a 
miracle, but that no case can be easily supposed in which a 
violation of the laws of nature is implied, and in which I can 
be reasonably required to believe in this violation, meeelt on 
verbal or written assertions. A case in which I might be per- 
plexed can very easily be imagined, but after all it appears to 
me, that I should either reasonably feel that I did not know all 
the facts in the case, and on this ground should still withhold 
my faith, or I should presume that there were circumstances, 
which removed what would otherwise render the narration 
incredible. 

The mental assurance of laws of natiu-e and of their uniform- 
ity in the future as well as in the past, ia evinced by an expe- 
rience 80 uniform and so extensive, as to be scarcely inferior to 
that given by <ym' senses of the reality of external things. And 
so it must be, or it ia absurd to talk of a miracle ; for what is a 
miracle if not an event contrary to all experience except of 
itself, and incredible therefore just in a degree proportioned to 
our assurance of the future unHbrmity of nature's laws? 

Miracles *bh' contrary to ea^erience, and must be thus viewed 
so long as the question of their reality is agitated. That a 
dead man should be raised to life Jy a word, or that the fire 
of a furnace should not consume human flesh, dreumstanoes 
hei/ng the saine, is contrary to experience. The experiment 
has been fairly made, and no philosopher could hesitate so to 
pronounce. 

The story of the King of Siam, by Mr. Locke, is a good illus- 
tration of the difference between an event aside from experience, 
and one contrary to experience. This is aside from experience, 
not contrary to it. But let all the causes of freezing exist, and 
exist in the safne eircumstances, and no freezing ever have 
occurred since the world began ; and then the declaration that 
freezing would be produced by these causes would be the 
declaration of a miracle ; and if the circumstances were alleged 
to be the same as in all former cases, the declaration would not 
be entitled to credit. See Campbell, sect. 2 ; Dwight, vol. ii. 
p. 460. I cannot subscribe to what these writers say. 

3. Miracles in their own nature, equally capable of proof as 
ai-e common events, — i. e., the testimony of our senses, other 
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things temg equal, is to be as much relied on -in one case as 
tlie other, — the opportunity of judging, the state of the mind, 
the presumption against their existence, &e., being removed. 

4. The (drcumstanoes of the miracles of Christ remove all 
presumption against, not to say create a presumption in favor 
of, their reality. Theee was an object woetht of God's mirac- 
ulous INTEEPOSITIOH, HcUCe 

5. The erediUe naki/re of these miracles cannot he doubted ; 
and therefore they may as easily he proved to have taken 
place by testimony as any ordinary events. 

Most if not all the other direct arguments must depend on 
th£ truth of the historical nmraUve contained in the Bible. 
By this I intend the truth or correctness of the account of sen- 
sible facts given by the writers of the book, and also of the in- 
structions of Jesus and his apostles. If this be so, then every 
other argument must conduct ns to this conclusion, 1. e., the 
truth of the narrative ; for unless we can estahlish its truth in 
these matters, how can we come to any conclusion founded 
upon it ! But if on the other hand we can prove the truth of 
the narrative in these two respects, our conclusion is incontro- 
vertible. If for example I can in any way prove that Jesus 
wrought miracles, in attestation of his mission from God, I 
prove the validity of his claim, and that what he taught was 
from God; and if in addition to this, I prove that those who 
have given us a record of what he taught were inspired, I prove 
that what they wrote as his instructions was what he taught, 
and was from him. All this it is obvious depends on the truth 
of the historical narrative. 

To evince the truth of the historical narrative, the arguments 
which are relied on are various ; and though they all bear in- 
directly on the ultimate conclusion that Christianity is from 
God, yet it is important if we would estimate their weight, to 
see the form and bearing of each. Some of these arguments 
which support the general conclusion that this religion is from 
God, only as they evince the truth of the historical narration, 
are the following : The argument founded on the credibility of 
the writers as witnesses. The argument founded on the recep- 
tion of the history by Christians at the time it was published. 
The argument from the coincidence of facts related in other 
writings— as contained in Paley's Horse PanhnaB, Jifow to 
these and every other argument of the kind, some thin^ are 
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m, and some things wliicli are noccssaiy to 
one particular argument are not necessary to all. 

On the other hand, some things are necessary to each of 
these argumente which are not necessary to others. Thus, to 
make out the argnment from the crediHlity of the -writers we 
must prove that it was written by its professed authors ; for 
unless we can identify the authors we can derive no argument 
sim/pl/y from their credibility. It is true indeed that their 
credibility may he proved without proving by the second and 
third argumente before mentioned, that its professed were its 
real authors ; but these arguments pi-ove the truth of the record 
or the reality of the facts independently of the tesiknony of the 
authors, and it is quite logical to infer from such a source the 
credUnUty of the historian. Still the credibility of the historian 
thus proved, cannot be relied on to prove the reality of the facts 
or truth of the record. Thus to use it in an argument would 
be reasoning in a circle : it would be deriving his credibility 
from the truth of the record. It is true there may he what 
may be called particular exceptions to these general remarks. 
For example, we may suppose the credibility of a writer to be 
proved in the manner now supposed with respect to a very 
large portion of the facts which he records, and yet not witli 
respect to all of them ; and in this case we might reasonably 
rely on his credibility in regard to those facts which are not 
proved in any other way. 

It ought here to be remarked, that while there are many 
ways of proving the truth of the Gospel histoiy, considered as 
a narrative of facts, that no one of these arguments tenninating 
at this point proves that the system of religion contained in the 
Bible is from God ; for though we had the very autographs 
themselves and could ascertain with exactest precision their 
import ; though we were fully convinced of the intelligence, 
honesty, opportunities for infoi-mation — in a word, of the cred- 
ibility of the writers as mere human historians ; and though 
we might from the nature of the facts recorded concerning 
Jesus, infer that what he taught was from God, still their record 
of what he taught might be very imperfect ^ and though ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case we should place a 
greater or less reliance on their account of his instructions, yet 
we should only have that ground for an unqualified reliance, 
that the record contains exactly what he taught, and that the 
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Bible contains a religion from God which the case seems to 
demand. It ia only when we take another step in the argu- 
ment and show that these historians were the subjects of a OA- 
mne inspiration, which led them into all truth, that the mind 
rests in the unhesitating conclusion that Christianity is from 
God. 

The evangelical history being true, miracles were wrought 
in attestation of the fact that the system of religion taught hy 
Christ and his apostles is a revelation from God. But God 
only can work miracles, and he only in attestation of truth. 
It follows therefore that the system of religion taught hy Christ 
and his apostles is a revelation from God. 

This argument, so absolutely conclusive as it would seem to 
every nnperverted mind, is opposed on the ground that events 
similar to the miracles recorded in the Scriptures have taken 
place in other instances. To show that this claim is wholly 
groundless, and tliat God only can work miracles in the true 
import of the word as used in this controversy, is the object of 
my subsequent remarks. 

Instead of occupying time with an examination of the ac- 
counts of pretended Pagan and Popish miracles, such as those 
of Pytliagoras, of Ai-isteas, of Vespasian, of the Abb6 de Paris, 
and of others, I refer to Home's Introduction and other worts 
in which these accounts are examined and euiHciently refuted : 
Paley'a Evidences and Douglas' Criterion. 

It 18 claimed that the magicians of Egypt wrought miracles. 
If so, the proof must be found in the Mosaic account of their 
works. But this very explicitly informs uSj that what these 
magicians did under the pretense of working miracles, was 
done iy their enchmtifments, i. e., by jugglejy or legerdemain. 
The facts in the case are obviously these : The magicians of 
Egypt attempted to resist the authority of Moses' divine mis- 
sion by performing through the arts of jugglery what would 
be regarded wonders as gi-eat as those performed by Moses. 
The method adopted by Divine Wisdom to render void these at- 
tempts, was not to lay open the real causes of these seeming 
wonders by unfolding the arts and tricks of the magicians, but 
in a more direct and impressive manner, to perform works 
which should be seen at once to be both beyond their power, 
and beyond all human and created power. "While such was 
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file methoc! adopted to conyince Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
of Moses' divine miesion, the writer of the narrative appears 
even Bolicitous to impress on the reader's mind the fact that 
the seeming wonders of the magicians were done iy thsir 



There is another claim made by the advocates of Revelation 
and professedly on its anthority, which, as it involves a princi- 
ple as well as facts, has an important bearing on the argument 
from miracles, and demands a thorough examination. 

The claim is, that created superhuman agents can, and actu- 
ally have performed miracles. Tims Dr. Chalmers says: "It is 
presnmptuous to affirm that nothing short of Omnipotence can 
suspend the laws of visible nature," — "that we cannot tell 
what he the orders of power and intelligence between us and 
God; and it is a monstrous presumption to affirm that no arch- 
angel, no secondary or intermediate being whatever, can per- 
form a miracle." He asserts on the authority of the Bible, that 
there are such beings, and that they have performed what are 
to all intents and pui'posee, miracles." 

To the clearing away of the suppled difficulties of this sub- 
ject, it is important to remark that the word miracle {rspag, 
uriiisityi>, (ivvofiif), as used in the Scriptures, is in itself wholly am- 
biguons. By this however I do not mean that it is so in the 
least degree in its actual application, in view of all that bears 
on the question of its meaning in each instance of its use. The 
fact is far otherwise. Indeed in every case of the actual use 
of an ambiguous word, there is either au improper and for- 
bidden use of it, or else the connection and manner of use show 
which of the different possible meanings of the word is the 
real one. "What then is the real meaning of the word miracle, 
in any instance of its actual use, must be determined by the 
connection in which it stands. 

In the moat generic sense of which the word is capable, it 
denotes a wonder, that is, an event which is unusual and extra- 
ordinary in one respect, viz., that it cannot be accounted for 
by any knmon secondary cause. The word also has two speci- 
fic meanings in different applications. When applied to the 
works of creatures it still retains its generic import, and denotes, 
as the nature of the case and often other considerations deci- 
sively show, wonders, i. e., events which cannot be accounted 
for by any known secondary causes, but which nevertheless 
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are of such a nature as not to require, and therefore in any way 
cannot he ascribed to power above that of creatures. (Vide 
Matt. xxiv. 24.) 

Again : when the word is applied to the works of God, it 
still as before retains its generic import, and denotes, as the 
natui-e of the case and often other considerations decisively 
show, wonders, i. e., events which cannot be accounted for by 
any Mown secondaiy causes, and which require us to ascribe 
them to power above that of creatures, even to that of God. 

With these different meanings of the miracles in view, to 
affirm that miracles in the generic sense of the scriptural term 
ripara, or in the former of its two specific meanings, cannot be 
ascribed to created agents, would indeed be presumptuous. 
The Scriptures evidently sanction this use of the term. On the 
other hand, to use the word in the specific meaning which it 
has, when applied to those worts of God which are alleged in 
attestation of a revelation, and to affirm that created agents 
can work miracles, is to say the least not less presumptuous. 
There are in my view, on the part of Dr. Chalmers and others 
who use similar phraseology on this subject, two eiTors, The 
first is, that they do not distinguish between the two meanings 
of the word miracle in its different applications, and treat of 
the subject as if the word had but one meaning. The second 
error is, that tliey use the word in that meaning which it has when 
applied in the controveray respecting a divine revelation (for 
it is undeniable that they would be understood to use it in 
this import), without having accurately ascertained what this 
meaning is. 

The doctrine then — and Dr. Chalmers fuUy asserts it, and 
professedly on the authority of the Bible itself — the doctrine 
that any created agent can perform a miracle, in that sense of 
the word which is its true sense when applied in the argu- 
ment for a revelation from God, I deny for the following 



1. It is inconsistent with the ti'ue meaning of the word 
miracle in its present application. 

2. It subverts the peculiar characteristic of a miracle as a 
proof of divine interposition. 

3. It is destitute of all proof. 

4. It is opposed by decisive proof from both reason and the 
Scriptures. 
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Before I proceed in the discussion, let it be remarked that 
the inquiry respects miracles only in that specific import of 
the -word which it has, when used to denote a work wrought 
in attestation of a revelation from God. 

1, The docta'ine that any created agent can perform a 
miracle, is inconsiatont with the common and only just con- 
ception of such a work. 

I need hardly say that the ablest advocates of a divine reve- 
lation, as well as their opponents, have considered a miracle as 
an event above the power of any created agent. Is this idea 
then essential to the true idea of a miracle ? If not, then there 
is no word which usage has sanctioned to denote that class or 
kind of events which ai'e above the power of" created agents. 
Is thk credible after all the discussions which have been had 
respecting the reality of such events? "Will it then he said 
that there are no works, or that it is presumptuous to affirm 
that tliere ai'e any, which some of the creature of God cannot 
perform as weU as God himself? I think not. But if we are 
authorized to affirm that there ai-e works which God only, and 
not creatures can perform, then I ask what are they ? The 
only answer from those who agree with Dr. Chalmers must be, 
we cannot tell — the works, if such there he, which God only 
can perforin, cannot be distinguished by us from works which 
some of his creatures can perform. Therefore if water be 
turned into wine, if mountains be removed, if the dead be 
raised to life, we cannot decide from the nature of the event 
whether God or a creature has done it. Is this the common 
conception or judgment of those who believe in miracles, or 
even of those who believe in God ? Or do they, under the name 
of miracles, conceive of certain works which God only can 
perfoiTU, and which the human mind can and is bound to dis- 
tinguish from those which creatures can perform as exclusively 
the works of God? If the human mind is competent to make 
no such distinction, then instead of talking of God's work8,let 
us speak of those which may or which may not he the works 
of God. 

Again : I ask in what does a miracle, according to the prin- 
ciple of Dr. Chalmers, differ from an ordinary event, or one 
brought to pass by the agency of second causes S Wot in this, 
that the former is above the power of any created agent and 
the latter not ; for it may be true according to Dr. Chalmers 
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that a mii'acle is not above the power of eome created agent. 
Is the diiference then, tliat a miracle is an event whioh a^ears 
to us to be above tlie power of any created agent, while an ordi- 
nary event does not? But I ask, how does this appear tousf 
Plainly not from any thing we know or have good reason to 
believe, either from the nature of the event or the manner of 
its production ; for it is an event which may be 'brought to pass 
by a created agent. It does not therefore appea/r to us at all 
to be above the power of a created agent. "We have no means 
of deciding whether it is so or not. Is it then said that a mir- 
acle is an event which lies without the limits and range of what 
Dr. Chalmers calls " visible nature," or of which we know of 
no adequate ereated eawae, and of which therefore God by direct 
agency may ie the cause? But according to the principle of 
Dr. Chalmers, it is ecLiially true that God. may not be the cause 
and that a created agent Tnay he. If then it is essential to his 
definition of a miracle that God m,ay he its cause, it is equally 
essential that God may not he its cause, and tliat a creature 
7/iay he. A miracle .therefore would be an event concerning 
whose author or cause we can decide nothing, except that either 
God or some creature of God is its cause ; i. e,, which may be 
or may not be an ordinary event. What other diiference can 
be supposed on the principle of Dr. Chalmere,! am unable to 
conceive ; and to the question, what is the difference between 
a miracle and an ordinary event (by which is meant an event 
brought to pass by the agency of second causes), the only an- 
swer is — -no difference ; at least no one is authorized to conceive 
or to affirm that there is a difference. Palpably as this conclu- 
sion follows from the principle of Dr. Chalmers, it is believed 
that no one will adopt it. 

I recur then to the idea of a miracle as an event wliich is 
above the power of any created agont. If this idea be con- 
ceded to be involved in the true definition of a miracle, then 
the very supposition that a created being should perform a 
miracle, carries in it this palpable inconsistency or absurdity, 
that a created being can perform what none but the uncreated 
Being can perform ; tliat a created being has power to do what 
he has not power to do. 

It is plain then that Dr. Chalmers denies in one essential re- 
spect the commonly received deflnition of a miracle. This he 
must do, or give up his position that some created superhuman 
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agents may have power to perfonn lairacles. With the idea 
of a miracle as exclusively the work of Omnipotence, if we 
admit that Gabriel possesses or even may possess the power to 
remove mountains, then if mountains are removed, we cannot 
i the event as a miracle, Tlie very supposition of a mir- 
e performed by a creature is absurd and self-contradictory, 
unless we abandon the commonly received definition of a 
miracle. 

2. The doctrine that any created agent whatever can per- 
form a miracle, subverts the peculiar characteristic of a miracle 
as a proof of divine interposition. Dr. Chalmei-s not only 
maintaiiiB as we have seen, tiiat created agents may for aught 
we can say,perform miracles, but he asserts on the authority 
of the Bible, that such agents have performed what are "to all 
intents and purposes miracles," Having taken this ground, he 
is fully aware of the peculiar pertinency of the question which 
he puts — " How comes a miracle, and in what circumstances, to 
be the token of a revelation from God ?" This question he 
treats under three suppositions ; the first is, that tlie so called 
miracle, i. e., an event which may be brought to pass either by 
God or a superhuman creature, is wrought in support of either 
known falsehood or known immorality. In this case he justly 
claims that the event must be ascribed to a created superhu- 
man wicked agent. The reasons for this are obvious. It is a 
work beyond the power of any human agent, and must be as- 
cribed to a sv^perkuman agent ; it is done for a malignant or 
selfish purpose, and must therefore be ascribed to a wicked 
superhuman agent. But the problem to be solved is, why not 
ascribe it to God? I say this is the problem to be solved, and 
that Dr. Chalmers in his solution of it, has assigned at most 
only a pai't of the reason as the whole. The reason which he 
assigns as the whole reason is, that the work is done for a ma- 
lignant or selfish purpose. I admit that this is a reason and a 
decisive one. God is good and cannot be charged with coun- 
tenancing falsehood or immorality. But this is not the whole 
reason for not ascribing it to God, There is yet another, viz., 
the work done is one which according to the supposition may 
be done by a created b«ing ; so that entirely aside from the 
falsehood or immorality of the aifair, there is this decisive rea- 
son for not ascribing the work, the so called miracle, to God. 
There is nothing in its nature to justify us in ascribing it to 
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God, Imt on the contrary, that which decisively forbids it. 
There is not indeed in the work, considered aside from the sel- 
fish purpose, that which would oblige us to ascribe it to a cre- 
ated superhuman spirit, but there is that which would decisively 
forbid us to ascribe it to God ; there being no possible reason 
for doing so, except that he might have done it, while it is also 
true that it might have been accomplished by another agent, 
which is plainly no reason for ascribing it to God, Tlius the 
possibility that a work (whether it be called a miracle or not 
does not alter it) may be performed by a created agent, di- 
vests it whoUy and absolutely of all decisive evidence or proof 
that God has done it. The nature of the work, though called 
a miracle, furnishes no more reason for concluding that God 
has done it, than that some other agent has. Dr. Chalmers 
obviously deceives himself by calling the work a miracle, lead- 
ing himself into the common conception of a miracle ; for it is 
plain that his mind adopts the en-oneous, groundless assump- 
tion, that there is some reason furnished by the nature of the 
work which would justify ns in ascribing it to God, and even 
requires us to do so, were it not for the opposing considerations 
that it is done for a false or selfish purpose: whereas the 
nature of the work furnishes not the shadow of a reason for as- 
cribing ifc to God, but decisive reason for not doing it, since, 
although it may be performed by God, it may be performed 
by some other being. 

Again : Dr. Chalmers' second supposition is, that the so-called 
miracle is clearly wrought for a benevolent purpose, and the 
very revelation declares that it is wrought by the power of 
God. He claims that in such a case, we should and onght to 
accept of the supposed revelation as coming from God. I an- 
swer, that I have no occasion to deny, that in the case put, it 
would be reasonable to accept of the professed revelation as 
from God : that when every thing supposable in the case be- 
speaks goodn^s, and honesty, and truth, and when the bearer 
of such a message declai-es that it is from God, and that certain 
works too which might be performed by some other being, are in 
fact perfoimed by God's power, it might be highly reasonable to 
accredit all that such a messenger declares. But the question 
is, what have these so-called miracles to do with our belief? 
Why do we believe in the fact that these works called miracles 
are done by God, and not by some otlier agent who has power 
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to do them as wlII as he ' Dr. Chalmers assigns two reasons 
for BO doing : one n the manifest benignity and truth of the 
message, and the other, the declaration of the bearer of such a 
message. These reabnns it is admitted are quite sufEteient. 
But after all, what is the force or influence of the so-called 
miracle? Just nothing at all. Tiiat the menage is benignant 
is seen in its own nature : that the messenger is true, and hon- 
est, and entitled to credit, arises from the known nature of his 
message, and any other coneideratlons that may be supposed to 
exist in the case ; while the fact that the so-called miracle is 
the work of God, is proved solely by the nature of Uie message 
and the testimony of the messenger, and not at all tlierefore by 
the nature of the work itself. So far as this is concerned, some 
other agent might have done it as well &b God ; and the mes- 
senger might with the same propnety have declared that the 
death of a living man was produced by the direct agency of 
God, as deelai'e that the restored life of a dead man was so pro- 
duced. In either case he might indeed be entitled to credit, 
for the reasons assigned by Dr. Chalmei'S. In neither case 
could the natiu'e of the event amount to a particle of proof of 
God's agency, since in either it might be brought to pa^ by 
other than His, Dr. Chalmere says, " that the accordancy 
between the charactenstics of tJie professed ^Revelation and our 
previous notions of the divine character, leaves to the miracles 
all that force and authority which properly belong to them." 
But what previoos force or authority must belong to a work 
to convince me that God has done it, when I am authorized to 
believe that another being may have done it? Why talk of 
restoring to miracles their previous force and authority as evi- 
dence, when they have and can have none ? Is it not plain that 
Dr. Chalmers reasons all the time on the secret assumption, that 
there is something in what he calls miracles which proves de- 
cisively that they are the works of God ? And is it not equally 
plain, when he maintains that these are not exclusively the 
works of God, that their characteristic as evidence of God's in- 
terposition is wholly destroyed ? 

We come to Dr. Chalmei«' third supposition, that of a pro- 
fessed revelation, supported by what he calls miracles, which 
confines itself to a bare announcement of facts relative to the 
existence of things wholly beyond our observation or knowl- 
edge. He maintains that the miracles woiild in this case sus- 
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tain the claim of the professed revelation on two grounds : first, 
the absence of every thing which indicates the agency of a 
wicked spirit ; and, secondly, that God would not lend himself, 
either by permissiou to others or by direct agency, to the de- 
ception of bis creatures. So far as the first of these reasons is 
concerned, if it be admitted to be a sufEcient reason for not 
ascribing the so-called miracles to a wicked spirit, it is not a 
reason in the lowest degree for ascribing them to God, since 
they may be the works of a good though a created spirit, com- 
miseioned by God to bear the message. Again ; if the absence 
of every thing which indicates the agency of a wicked spirit 
is a reason for ascribing the miracles to God, this reason does 
not result from th& nai/wre of the works, but solely from other 
and distinct considerations, viz., that they are either the works 
of God or of a wicked spirit, and that they are not the works 
of the latter, becaime if tiiey were, there would be indications 
of his malignant agency. But here the qu^tion is, whether 
the evil spirit might not be sufficiently wise for bis own pur- 
poses, to avoid furnisliing eventhe least indication of malignity, 
and whetlier there is not somewhat of an unreasonable assump- 
tion in this argument. But waiving this altogether, and ad- 
mitting that in the case supposed, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the works are God's, still ths reason is not furnished 
h/ the nature of the works. Any other evinced to be the re- 
sults of his dii-ect agency, would be as good evidence of God's 
intei-position as these so-called miracles. Proof furnished of 
God's direct agency from testimony, or tlie circumstances of 
an event, is surely a very different kind of evidence from that 
furnished by a work which God only can perform. But, says 
Dr. Chalmers, God would not permit wicked spirits to deceive 
his creatures, i. e., to furnish legitimate proof that falsehood is 
truth, by working miracles. Certainly not„ But this is not 
the question nor any pai't of it ; but whether God would not 
permit them to do those works which they have power to do ; 
and if be would not, why ? Dr. Chahnei-s says this would or 
might be fitted to deceive bis creatures ; and this is the reason 
that God wonld not permit them to do the works. I answer, 
that it would not in the least degree be fitted to deceive them ; 
in other words (and this is what is meant), it would famish no 
legitimate proof, nor the shadow of it, that falsehood is truth ; 
that works which are not God's works are God's works. Do 
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we not know or belieTe, according to Dr. Chalmers, tliat tliese 
euperhuman beinga have power to perform these works ? Why 
then if they actualiy do them, should we he deceived, and con- 
clude that God has done them "i This is the only way in which 
we can he deceived by them ; and why conclude from their 
nature that God does the works, when for anght we know there 
are a thousand other beings who might do them ? Such de- 
ception truly would be wholly gratuitous on our part, for 
there is absolutely nothing in the nature of the works which 
can authorize, but that which abBohitely forbids such a con- 
clusion. 

Take as an illustration, the miracles by Moses on the author- 
ity of which he claimed of Pharaoh tliat he should let the peo- 
ple go. What would Pharaoh have said to this demand, on 
the principle of Dr. Chalmers ? The reply would have been, 
" Your pretended works of God may have been performed by 
some oUier agent. Tliey can therefore neither reqiiire nor au- 
thorize, but must forbid me to conclude that they are performed 
by God. Such works can furnish no evidence that God has 
sent you." Moses, according to Dr. Chalmers, could not deny 
this. He could only say in reply, that " they are not the works 
of a created agent, but are God's works." To this Pharaoh 
might rejoin by asking, "Where is the proqf that they are the 
works of God?" Moses answers, " You must take my word tor 
it." " That," says Pharaoh, " I am not bound to do. I might 
as well take your word that any other work or event is God's, 
and not only so, I might as well talce your word that God has 
sent yon, as take your word that this is God's work. Besides, 
you appealed to the works, as the-froof of God's agency to estab- 
lish your claim to a divine mission, and now you ask me to take 
yom- simple word for it." " True," says Moses, " but is it not 
plain that God would not deceive you by permitting a creature 
to do these works?" "Deceive me I" rejoins Pharaoh; "de- 
ceive me in what, or by what means V " Why," answers Mo- 
ses, " deceive you in leading you by these very wvumwl works, 
to conclude that they are God's unless they really are his works?" 
" I am in no danger of that," says Pharaoh ; " so long as I have 
common sense I shall never be deceived by such works into the 
belief that they are God's, knowing as I do that they may be 
done as well by angels or devils as by God himself." And U-uly, 
why should he be deceived in a case in which there is nothing 
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to deceive him ? Plainly he should not, though all the waters 
of Egypt were turned into blood. 

Dr. Chalmers however, is very explicit on this point. He 
says: "Though neithei a gond nor a bad morality stood asso- 
ciated with the message, still on the strength of natural religion 
would we defer to the authoiity oi the miracles alone;" i. e., to 
the authority of works which, m his view, devils have power 
to perform, and for the non perfoimance of which by devils no 
reason can be given. Is it not plain that Dr. Chalmers in this 
view of the subject, all the while assumes in his own mind the 
common definition of a miracle, as that which Omnipotence 
only can perform, and that in this lies what he calls "its proper 
force and authority?" and yet in afBrming the possibility that 
miracles should be performed by other beings than God, does 
he not forbid us to ascribe them to God, and deprive them of 
every particle of force or authority ae evidence of God's inter- 
position ? 

3. There is no proof that any created being can perform a 
miracle, or any thing which shall have the semblance of one. 

On this point there can be no hesitation, provided we adopt 
the common definition of a miracle. For then the very sup- 
position that a created agent should perform a miracle involves, 
as we have seen, a palpable absurdity. But the question now 
is, whether created beings can perfoim works which we shall 
reasonably regard, or which by the laws of evidence we shall 
be bound to regard as miracle ; that is, as works wrought by 
God in attestation of a revelation. It is obviously a^umed by 
Dr. Chalmere and othei's, that such works have been and may 
be done by such beings. This class of works is conceived to 
be beyond the powers of any created agents, with which we are 
acquainted, or beyond the powers of " visible nature." 

According to the view now under consideration, the true test 
of a miraculous work is, that it is one which in its own nature 
is beyond the power of any created agent with which we are 
acquainted ; and which therefore, while it may be for aught we 
can say to the contrary, the work of a creature, may also be 
the work of God. Such a work it is claimed, being declared 
by a witne^ of a certain character and in certain circumstances 
to be God's work, ought to be believed by ns to be so, and to 
be regarded as a proof of a divine revelation. According to 
this view,the real test or proof that an event is a miracle is, 
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that it is in its own nature beyond the power of any created 
agent with wbicli we are acquainted ; for tlie supposed testi- 
mony that it ia wrought by Gkid, does not determine it to be a 
miracle, but only a miracle wrought by God and not by a 
creature : or if it be said that the fact testified, viz., that it is 
wrought by God, is essential to its being a miracle, and as such 
a proof of divine revelation, then the nature of the fact as it 
falls under the cognizance of our senses, is no more proof of a 
revelation, than any ordinary event concerning which the same 
fact should be testified in the same maimer. The raising of a 
dead man to life, viewed as an event within the power of 
created agents, and yet testified by the suppc^ed witness to ie 
done iy the power of Ood, furnishes no more proof of a revelar 
tion, than would the death of a Kving man testified by the 
witness to have been effected by the power of God ; and 
neither adds a particle of proof to the fact of a revelation, be- 
yond that of the naked testimony of the witness. The witness 
is no more entitled to credit when he averts that the supposed 
work, which according to the supposition may be performed 
by a created agent, is performed by divine agency, than when 
he asserts the fact of a revelation. The work itself therefore, 
in its own nature, adds nothing to the proof of such a fact, and 
in this respect is wholly useless. This may be illustrated by 
an example — that of a king, sending his signet by a messenger. 
If we suppose that there were a hundred or a thousand other 
such signets, any one of which the me^enger might have ob- 
tained, it is plain that the showing of the signet with the asser- 
tion that it is the king's, would still leave the simple testimony 
of the witness as our only reliance ; and no proof from the sig- 
net, or from his possession of it, would be added to his mere 
testimony to the fact of his mission by the king. One who 
should believe in his mission would reasonably say — I believe 
it not becaijse the me^enger has the signet, for others have the 
same, but simply and solely in view of the character of the 
witness and the circumstances of his mission. 

"Whether then created agents can perform works which we 
shall reasonably regard as miracles, or having the semblance 
of miracles to our mind, that is, works which shall reasonably 
appear to us,or be regarded by us as proofs of a revelation, ^ 
a question which depends entirely on another, viz. : whether 
we can draw the line of demarcation between those works 
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whlcli God, and wliieb creatures can perform. Just so far as 
we can draw this line, and no farther, are we competent to 
decide the question whether an event is a miracle or not. Of 
eveiy work in respect to which we ai"e authorized, in view of 
its nature, to say God only can perform it, we can aesert that 
it is a miracle, i. e., a proof of a divine revelation, but of no 
other. That any created agent hae power to perform a work 
which we are authorized to say God only can perform, cannot 
be admitted. Of course no created agent, even if we suppose 
hie powers to transcend those of any finite creature with which 
we are acquainted, or those "of visible nature," can do any 
work which can be esteemed miraculous. K cases can be 
supposed in which we cannot decide whether God only can 
do tlie works, then of course we cannot decide that they are 
miracles, and may be in doubt whether they are or not ; i. e., 
we can make no decision, and of course must remain xmiuflu- 
enced by them. Before then we can decide that any work 
apparently done by a creature is a miracle, we must decide 
that it is a work which God only, and not a creature can per- 
form. So that if we decide that a creature has actually done 
it, then we know that it is not a work which God only can per- 
form, and therefore that it is not a miraele. Or if we decide 
that it is a work which God only can peifoi-m, then we cannot 
admit that a creature has done it. It is utterly impossible 
therefore, that any mind should find the least proof that any 
creature can perform a miracle. 

But that created agents can work miracles is claimed on the 
basis of matter of fact. The cases alleged are such as the 
following ; 

. The raising of Samuel from the dead by the Witch of Endor, 
(1 Sara, xxviii.) The design of the narrative seems to be to 
aesert a miracle. Samuel, according to the account, was raised 
from the dead ; while the manner of the event was such as 
clearly to show that the woman had actually no eoncera with 
it. "She cried with a loud voice," that is, she betrayed disap- 
pointment and consternation. " She saw gods ascending out 
of the eartii ;" that is, in her panic she saw what was wonderful 
and strange, she knew not what. "When inquired of by Saul 
"what form, he was of," her answer was, "An old man eometh 
up and he is covered with a mantle ;" while " Saul perceived 
that it was Samuel," It is also manifest from the narrative.that 
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the sorceress liad not even prepared ier enchantments. Tims 
from the obviona disappointment and consternation of the 
woman, and from the appearance of Samuel as having no con- 
nection with her enchanSments, it was apparent to Saul that 
lier pretensions were groundless, and tliat those who claimed 
the power over familiar spirits were impostors. 

Had it been said in this nai'rative that the woman did not 
expect to see Samuel come forth, all the difficulty ■would vanish. 
But I ask, had not the writer of this naiTative as much reason 
for supposing that his readers wonld so understand the matter, 
aa had he expressly asserted the fact? I tliink so, not only in 
view of what he h^ said respecting the manner in which the 
woman regarded the appearance of Samuel, but for other 
reasons. That God raised Samuel from the dead we conclu- 
sively infer from the nature of the event, and also from the 
fact that in proof of it, Samuel actually uttered a prophecy and 
addressed it to Saul. The law against witches w^ quite suffi- 
cient to show that God did not work miracles by their instru- 
mentality, and that he did not authorize them or others to 
believe that he would ; as he must have done had he in this 
instance, or in any other, have raised a dead man to life in 
connection with their enchantments. On this supposition, why 
was not Saul even authorized to make the application to this 
woman which he did make, and to entertain the expectation 
from her which he so evidently did entertain? Such must 
have been the views of every unbiassed Jewish reader of this 
narrative. Of course it is as certain that the woman did not 
expect to raise Samuel from the dead, as had the historian 
asserted the fact. Hence I conclude that the miracle of raising 
Samuel w^ wrought for the double purpose of convincing Saul 
that she was an impostor; by the way in which it was done, 
and the manner in which tiie woman regarded it; and also to 
reprove Saul for his wickedness, and to denounce on him the 
judgment of death by the mouth of the risen prophet. 

Another class of facts claims consideration, viz., demoniacal 
possessions. These facts as given in the literal interpretation 
of the scriptural narrative may be admitted. Still there is 
nothing in them miraculous even in appearance. They must 
have been regarded by those who witnessed them either in view 
of their nature, or of their frequent occurrence, or of both, as 
ordinary events in distinction from miracles. In this manner 
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it is obvious on the face of tlie narrative they were regarded. 
"Whether we can or cannot assign the reasons why the people 
of that age regarded them as ordinary events, the natural re- 
sults of adequate power of created agents, the fact that they 
were so regarded cannot he denied hy any one who admits their 
reality on the authority of the histoiy. If he admits the reality 
of the facts, he must admit also that liiey were not miracles 
in the view of those who witnessed them. We, indeed, may he 
ohliged to regard them as a peculiarity of another age. But 
whatever the phenomena were, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that their cause was known, and known as an adequate second 
cause. In these events therefore, there could have been no 
semblance of a miracle to those who witnessed them. They 
were Jews who asked, " Can a devil open the eyes of the 
blind ?" 

Shoiild it here be said that whatever may be supposed in 
respect to the people of another age, if the same phenomena 
were to occur in our time they would be justly regarded as 
miracles— such as that recorded, Mark, v. 4 — I reply, that if 
the same phenomena were to occur now, either their nature or 
frequent occurrence, or something else equally decisive, would 
reveal their nature as the effects of adequate second causes, and 
of course prevent the possibility of mistaking them for miracles. 
To suppose that they should occur in such circumstances as to 
require us according to the laws of faith to believe them to be 
miracles, is to suppose that God should lay us under obligation 
to believe that to be time which is actually false. Besides, we 
never could be required by the laws of faith to believe them 
to be miracles, so long as we knew or had good reason to be- 
lieve, that they might be the effects of created power. Such 
events in such a case could not furnish the least evidence that 
they are performed by divine power, or that God has any more 
concern in bringing them to pass, than the commonest events. 
If lye suppose such an event to occur, we might or we might 
not be able to assign the reason for its occurrence ; but surely 
we eoidd not reasonably suppose, that God designed by it to 
convince us that he had done what he had not done, and what 
we should not have the least reason to imagine he had done. 
If we suppose such a design on his part, it must be our own 
fault if we are deceived by it. But it may be supposed, that 
we have no reason to believe that the imaginary extraordinary 
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event cau lie brought to pass by a created agent, and that all 
the evidence m the case goee to prove tliat it ia accomplished 
by the power of God, and that nevertheless God may permit 
or commiBsion a created agent to perform the work in attesta- 
tion of a divine mission — and on this supposition it may be 
asked, whether the event would not be good evidence to our 
minds of the fact of a divine mission, and in this reepect be 
entitled to the same infliience,and answer the same purpose as 
a divine work? I answer, yes; because all tlie evidence in the 
case would be to one point, viz., that it is a divine vrork. The 
mere m^iposed j>ossibilitiy that it is a creature's work would be 
no evidence either way, and the conclusion fiat it is God's 
work, would be as truly authorized and rec[uired with such a 
possibility as without it. Why then resort to the present sup- 
position, and especially that of a possible fact, which if real 
would imply that God should lead us and obhge us to regard 
tliat as evidence which is not so in the truth of things, and 
which to our minds proves that to be true which is not truo— 
viz., that the event is the effect of divine power, when it is 
not? 

I am aware that another than the literal interpretation of the 
scriptural language on the present subject, has been adopted 
by some advocates of revelation, of no less reputation than 
Sykes, Lardner, Farmer, and othei-s. This class of writers 
admit the incredibility of the nan-ative when literally inter- 
preted, and attempt to relieve the subject of difficulty by 
rejecting the literal interpretation. The question here respects 
the origin of certain phenomena, and not the reality of the 
miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, of which these 
phenomena were the occasion. I cannot however concede to 
the opinion that the language of the Scriptures on this subject 
is not to be literally interpreted. I see in the first place no real 
reason aBsigned for it, except the supposed incredibility of the 
facts as given by a literal interpretation. But why are they to 
be pronounced incredible ' Solely on the ground that they ai'e 
aside from not contrary to all experience, except that given in 
the scnftuial narritive Ee it so. But this no more estab- 
lishes their mcredibihty than the want of experience by the 
inhabitants of the t md zone, establishes the incredibility of 
the i vet tl li witei tieezes in a more northern climate ; or than 
the want ol espeiience by the greater part of the human race 
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establiahee the incredibility that atones should fall from the 
atmosphere. Indeed why is it at all incredible, tliat the facta 
in question ahould actually have existed as the scriptural 
history relates, even from the beginning of the world, con- 
eidered as the peculiarity of another age, being in their nature 
well understood by the people who witnessed them, and de- 
signed to render the triumph of the Redeemer over the grand 
adversary of God and man more complete and signal, and to 
cease, when that object should be accomplished? Besides, no 
man is authorized to 8a.j,from the nature of the phenomena, 
that there were no created agents adequate to their production, 
known to those who witnessed them. Of course the facta in 
question in respect to incredibility stand on entii-ely other 
grounds than the facts of miracles. In the second place, the 
language of the scriptural writers cannot in my view, according 
to any authorized principles of interpretation, be understood in 
any other than its literal import. On this point I can here 
only remark, that whether the facts be credible or incredible, 
the language of the nan-ative could not be more absolutely 
unequivocal than it is, that the facta actually occurred. How ia 
it possible that this plain narrative of plain men should tell us of 
the spirits that held converee with the Saviour ; that supplicated 
his forbearance and a respite from torment ; that professed then- 
knowledge of him as the Holy One of God ; diat were com- 
manded by him to be silent, and that when ejected from those 
whom they possessed, were pennitted by their own request, and 
in execution of their own will, to enter a herd of swine, and to 
make new manifestations of their power and malignity? How 
are these things possible, if the writers of the naiTative did not 
mean to be understood aa recoi-ding the reality of these spirits, 
and of the facts connected with their agency? And why should 
the plain meaning of the language be rejected solely on the 
ground of the supposed incredibility of facts, which are in no 
degi-ee incredible ? That the writers intended to he underatood 
aa giving us a literal account of the facta, cannot, I think, be 
reasonably doubted. The only alternative therefore, is eitlier 
to receive it as true, an3 to admit their authority as historians, 
or to regard their nan-ative as proof of their credulity, and of 
that of the age in which they wrote ; which, if iJiis be aU that 
can be said, is nothing less than iniidelity. I say if this he all 
that can ie said, for there is one thing more at least of what 
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rfioy he irue on this subject, viz., that while this is literal 
language, and expressed the actual belief of the age or the 
people, and also of the writers, it is stUl only the la/nguage of 
a^earemce. Whether this be so or not, I am not prepared to 
decide with confidence. I would however admit that in some 
instances things or events are in words ascribed to the devil, 
as in Matt, xiii. 39, which if ascribed in literal language to 
thatjmmcijde of evil which is inseparable from a principle of 
good in the very natiire of things, would better harmonize 
with just and necessary conceptions of God, and of his provi- 
dential government. 

4. There is decisive proof both from the Scriptiu'es and from 
reason, that no created being can perform a mkaele. 

This proof from the Scriptm-es, it is true, can have no influ- 
ence except with those who attempt to defend tlie scriptural 
miracles. With them the question is, what ai'e the events to 
which the scriptural writers appeal as proofs of a revelation ; 
or rather what is the nature of this proof from miracles ? On 
this point I shall only ask what is it, except that in their view 
and that of other men, miracles are worls which God only can 
perform » John, iii. 2 ; Acts, x. 38, 40 ; John, v. 36, and x. 21, 
25 ; Matt. xii. 24, 28 ; Ex. iv.'ll ; Ps. xciv. 9, and cxlvi. 8 ; 
John, ix. 32, 33. 

The proof from reason that no created agent can perform a 
miracle, if by a miracle we mean a work or an event which 
God only can perform, is still more decisive, consisting in the 
self-evident proposition, that no creature can do that which God 
only can do. The same thing is true, if we define a miracle to 
be an event which involves a deviation from, or a violation of, 
a law of nature ; for it is no deviation from a law of nature for 
a creature to bring to pass an event winch he has power to 
bring to pass. 

But it is claimed by some that a miracle, considered as an 
event brought to pass only by the power of God, cannot be 
evinced to the human mind by legitimate evidence, not even 
to that of an eye-witness ; and this on the ground that we are 
ignorant of the powers of nature or of created agents, and that 
therefore whatever the event may be in its natiu-e and its cu-- 
cumstances, we are not competent to decide that God brings 
it to pass. 

Before replying to this argument directly, I would remark 
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that I shall assume what it admits, that a miracle as defined, is- 
possible. I shall also assume that whatever presumption there 
ia against a miracle from experience, it ie completely removed 
by the object for which the miracle ie wrought. This is fairly 
assumed, for the question now is, not whether a miracle can be 
reasonably admitted on the ground of testimony as opposed to 
experience, but it is simply whether the event, supposing it to 
be brought to pass by the power of God, can be satisfactorily 
proved to be, since as it is claimed, for aught that can be 
shown, it may be accomplished by created power. It is not 
whether God can work a miracle or bring to pass an event by 
hia own direct and immediate agency, but it ia whether he can 
bring it to pass m s^ch a way or manner as to prove to our 
minds, according to the laws of rational belief, that he has 
brought it to pass by bis direct and exclusive power. It is 
claimed that he cannot, and this on the ground that the event, 
be it what it may, and produced in what manner it may, may 
for any evidence to the conti-aiy, be brought to pass by the 
power of some created agent. 

To this i-easoning I propose to reply,by stating and illustra- 
ting what I deem suflicient grounds for inferring the reality of 
a miracle, and by showing that these are sufficient for the infer- 
ence. 

I remaric then, in the first place, that the creative power of 
God may be an incommunicable attribute. By creative powei 
must be undei-stood at least po>ver to create substance — this 
visible universe from absolute and universal nothing. The 
true and essential conception of creative power is, that it is 
necessarily eternal, underived, and self-existent. As such its 
existence could neither be produced nor be prevented. The 
mind cannot conceive as it must, power to be eternal, unde- 
rived, self-existent, without conceiving it to be necessarUy unde- 
rwed, and in its own nature incapable of being produced or 
communicated. For whatever is necessarily conceived by the 
mind as existing by a necessity of its own nature, is necessarily 
conceived as incapable in its own nature of being produced, 
created, or communicated. Space, for example, cannot be con- 
ceived to be capable of being produced or created. 

Creative power is possible or capable of existence, without 
being created or produced. So ia self-existence. Space and 
duration are possible without being created or produced, and 
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60 ia the equality of two and two with four. "Whatever le ca- 
palale of existing and actually exists -without being created or 
produced, exists by necessity and cannot be created or pro- 
duced. It is eternal and self-existent. 

Some thinga however are necessarily conceived by the mind 
as existing by a necessity of their own nature, direcGy, and oth- 
ers indirectly. Thus space and duration are necessarily con- 
ceived by the mind as existing by a necessity of nature direcUy y 
by which I mean, that the mere conception, or as logicians say, 
the simple apprehension of space by the mind, necessarily in- 
volves or gives the conviction of its necessary existence m. re. 
In other words, the object of tliought has necessarily in the 
view of the mind a corresponding reality. The self-existence 
of Gkid is necessarily conceived by tlie mind to be necessary in 
its own nature indwecUy ; by which I mean, that wliile tlie 
bai-e conception or simple apprehension of a self-exiatentGod, 
does not necessarily involve or give the conviction of the neces- 
sary existence of such a being m re — in other woi'ds, while the 
object of thought has not necessarily in the view of the mind 
a corresponding reahty,* yet v)h&rh the fact of a sdf-existeni 
God is given or^oved to the mind, then the mind necessarily 
conceives it to be necessary in its own nature, and thus inca- 
pable in its own nature of being produced or created. 

"Without claiming then that the mind on the condition of the 
bare conception of creative power necessarily gives as it does 
give on the bare conception «(f space, di/recS/y the conviction of 
the necessary existence of the corresponding reality, still it is 
manifest that it necessarily gives this conviction inddrecS/y, that 
is, when the fact of such power, as in the present case, is ad- 
mitted by the mind. This necessary existence of actually ex- 
isting creative power ia not the necessity of existence which ia 
given by the mere certainty of existence, that is, the necessity 
that a thing is while it is ; but it is a necessity of existence 
given in the nature of such power,as that which could neither 
be caused to be, nor prevented from being, any more than 
space or duration. 

Power could not create in the first instance without being in 
its own nature necessarily uncreated ; in other words, creative 
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power wtieti creates in the first instance, is necessarily con- 
ceived by tlie mind to be necessarily incapable in its very na- 
ture of being created or produced, just as the actual self-exist- 
ence of a being is necessarily conceived to be nece^arily inca- 
pable of being produced or created, and therefore incommuni- 
cable. Nor does this necessity that the power which creates 
in the first instance is itself incapable of being produced or 
created, result from the mere circumstance that the instance 
in which the necessity is given to knowledge, is the first of cre- 
ation ; for though given clearly in this instance, it is given aa 
the necessaiy nature of power which creates from absolute and 
universal nothing. This conception of creative power thus 
formed becomes as a necessary conception the true and essen- 
tial idea of creative power in all cases. It is a conception 
which involves the knowledge of the nature of creative power 
aa being necessarily incapable of being produced or communi- 
cated, and what the mind thus knows in respect to creative 
power, it cannot cease to know while it knows what it really 
is. The mind tlien in its true conception of creative power 
must conceive it to be necessarily underivable and incommuni- 
cable. 

I now proceed to say, that no power except that which is 
adequate to create, or creative power — power which is ade- 
quate to give to substances their existence and their nature — can 
be adequate to destroy, or change, or counteract them. The 
being who has power adequate to transform the nature of sub- 
stances, and thus destroy, suspend, or counteract their action 
as causes, and thus to suspend those laws which res\ilt from 
their nature, has power which is adequate to create substances 
with their nature. Power that is adequate to raise a dead man 
to life, is and must be power to give existence to a Uving man 
from nothing. Indeed the one power must be identical with 
the other, since the giving of life to a dead m.an is as truly 
and essentially an act of creation as would be the act of giving 
him fife from absolutely nothing. If then creative power is 
incommunicable, the act of giving Hfe to a dead man must be 
the act of God, and not the act of any creature of God. This 
view of the subject I confess myself incHned to adopt. 

If it be said that it is too metaphysical to be satisfactory, I 
ask, why is not also the opposite assumption, viz., that God can 
inypart Greatvoe fow&r ? The proposition that God cannot im- 
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part creative power, is plainly no more metaphysical than the 
proposition that he can. And if my opponent has a right to 
rest on the assertion that he can, I have as good a right to rest 
on the assertion that he cannot. But I have not rested the 
proposition that he cannot impart creative power on mere as- 
sertion. Whether the reasons given be sufficient or not, I can 
only say they seem so to my own mind. 

Without however resting the (Question on the position now 
taken, let us examine it on the ground thai God can impart 
creative power to creabwres. 

I remark in the second place, it is reasonable to beheve 
that G-od would not impart creative power to a creatnre if this 
be possible. The supposition that he should do this, involves 
so many things which are inconsistent with a sound theism, 
that it can hardly require a refutation. If any should insist on 
the possibiUty of his giving existence to such a creature, it 
may be replied that the supposition of such an existence is 
wholly gratuitous and unauthorized. From the mere light of 
nature, we have no evidence of the existence of any superhu- 
man beings intermediate between God and man. Should an 
event be known to occur which is beyond the power of man 
and of every known created agent, it would be unreasonable 
to ascribe it to any being but God, since he is known to pos- 
sess, and is the only being who is known to possess, power ade- 
quate to its production. Again : the supposition that a crea- 
ture possesses creative power, involves the supposition that he 
possesses infinite attributes, A being who has power and 
knowledge which qualify to create from nothing, must have 
power and knowledge which are infinite, that is, attributes lim- 
ited only by what involves a contradiction. To suppose such 
a creature is unphilosophical. When the mind is brought to 
the conclusion of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator, it is 
brought also to this, either that this Creator is an eternal, self- 
existent being, or that there is some other. We must conclude 
that there is an eternal, self-existent being who is the Creator 
of all created things, or that there is a created creator, or that 
there are many created creatore. If the eternal, self-existent 
Being is not the Creator of all created things, then there may 
be as many created creator, with one exception, as there are 
things created ; and to admit this is to violate the axiom of 
sound philosophy, that we are to admit no more causes than are 
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iry to account for an effect. Besides, there is a strong 
presumption against the supposition that an eternal, self-exist- 
ent Being should give existence to creatures or to a creature, if 
this be possible, having the same infinite attributes with him- 
self, especially if we reflect that each of tliese creatui'es would 
be able to create other beings ad lihUwrn of the Bame infinite 
attributes. 

Assuming then as proved, the existence of one and only one 
etenial self-existing Creator, who alone po^esses creative 
power, the existence and the nature of all created things must 
depend on him to the exclusion of every other being. No 
created being can either destroy, change, or counteract the 
nature of created things, which is exclusively the effect of 
creative power. To suppose the contrary is to deny the exclu- 
sive power of God to create, since the being who can destroy, 
change, or counteract the nature of created things, must have 
power to create. 

Again : from the nature of created things in given circum- 
stances nece^arily result what ai'c called Iwms qf natwe — 
modes of operating or acting, by which physical agents in 
certain circumstances necessai-ily produce certain effects; and 
while the nature of created things, from which these laws 
necessarily result in certain cii'cumstances, remains the same, 
and is neither destroyed, changed, nor counteracted, these laws 
must remain tlie same. 

As no created being has power to destroy, or to change, 
or counteract that nature of things from which the laws of 
nature necessarily result, and since no deviation from these 
laws can be effected, without destroying or changing or coun- 
teracting that nature of things on which these laws necessarily 
depend, and from which they necessarily result, it follows that 
no created being has power to cause a deviation from any of 
the laws of nature. 

further : man is competent to decide to a certain extent 
what are laws of nature, and what are deviations from these 
laws. To deny this, is to deny the authority of our senses in 
matters of univei-sal experience and observation, and on which 
the senses can solely decide. And here it is obvious at once 
that if we are not to rely on this authority, then not only the 
Christian miiat abandon all his reasoning for mii-acles, which is 
founded on the experience of his witnesses, but the infidel must 
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abandon all bis reasoning against miracles, which is foLindcd 
on the experience of the rest of the world. The iiiUdel, v/hen 
it will siihserve liis purpose in argument, as strenuously main- 
tains as others,on the authority of experience and observation, 
that certain causes in certain circumstances must produce 
certain effects. For example, that a man placed in a furnace 
seven times heated must be burned : that water cannot be 
turned into wine, or a dead man he raised to life, by a mere 
word. Tli^e and a thousand similar facts which are laws of 
nature, are settled by experience and observation, nor can the 
Tinperverted mind deny or doubt tliem. Let it now be sup- 
posed that we see a man placed in a furnace seven times 
heated, and not bumed. I say see him, I mean that we ascertain 
(so far as the senses when perfectly employed on the qxiestion 
of fact can ascertain any thing, which is solely a matter for the 
senses to decide upon), that such are the circumstances of the case. 
Now the question is, are we to rely on these mental decisions 
or judgments? What are they, and on what grounds do they 
rest ? The first is, that such is the nature of fire and of liumaii 
fiesh, as God has made them, that in certain cu-cumstances — 
viz., when brought into contact in a furnace seven times 
heated, and when there is no cause either natural or supernat- 
ural to prevent the effect — the fire 7mis6 burn human flesh. 
To say that we are not to rely on this judgment or decision 
respecting the nature of the things under consideration, is 
either to deny, contrai-y to all experience and observation, that 
fire has always produced this effect in the given circumstances; 
or to deny the self-evident proposition, that the same physical 
cause in the same circumstances must produce the same effect ; 
or to deny both. As no one will deny either, it must be re- 
ceived as a fact unquestionable and incontrovertible, that from 
the very nature of die things, as God has made them, fire must 
bum human fiesh in the cirenmstances now supposed. 

Another decision or judgment in the case, so far as the 
senses perfectly employed on the subject can decide, is, that 
the man is placed in the circumstances supposed. I speak not 
now of any judgment or influence derived from the fact that 
the man is not bui-ned. This may or may not modify or change 
the final conclusion in respect to the facts in the case. How 
this is, we may see presently. The fact that the man is not 
bumed may be a ground of inferring some other cause or cir- 
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ciimstaiice in the case than any which is cognizable by tlie 
senses. The judgment I now speak of concerns the causes 
and circnm stances, as these are cognizable simply by the 
senses, and aside from the fact that the man is not burned. I 
Buppoae the case to be one in whicli the mind, so far as the 
senses when perfectly employed on the subject can enable it 
to judge or decide respecting the case, necessarily judges or 
decides that the man is placed in the circumstance supposed. 
I claim that aside from any infemnee from thefcict that the roan 
is iiot burned, the true and only judgment of the mind would 
and ought to be, that the man is placed in tlie furnace seven 
times heated, and that there is no cause either natural or super- 
natural to prevent the burning of his flesh; and that this 
decision or judgment, were ifc not for the single fact that he is 
not burned, would be entitled to unqualified confidence. 

But the supposition is, that the man in these circumstances is 
not humed. How then is this fact to affect onr conclusion ? 
We are plainly not to conclude that our senses do not give us 
all the facts and circumetanees of the case which are cogniza- 
ble by the senses. The senses are according to the supposition 
perfectly employed on the question of fact, and their decision 
is to be relied on as in other like cases. "When thus employed 
they have never deceived us. In this respect they are to be 
absolutely relied on. We are therefore bound to believe that 
the facte and circumstances supposed, are the only facte and 
circumstances of the case, nnless we have reason from some 
other source for inferring some other cause or circumstance 
which is not cognizable by the senses. Such reason we have 
in the fact— a fact given by the senses that the man is not 
bnrned. This obliges us to conclude that the effect of burning 
is prevented by some cause which is not cognizable by the 
senses when perfectly employed. Tliis mnst be either some 
natural cause, that is, some created agent not cognizable by 
the senses, or it must be God. 

Is it then a created agent which is not cognizable by the 
senses ? I answer, first, that we have no evidence from the 
light of nature, that there is any such ci'eated agent interme- 
diate between God and man. As God is the only being who 
is known to possess power to prevent the effect in the case 
supposed, the only rational conclusion is, that its prevention is 
to be asciibed to his power. If on the authority of our senses 
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we could decide tliat a watch liad disappeared from the room jii 
which we are, and that no individual had been in and pasaed 
out of it except A. B., we should be bound to belieye that A. 
B, had talten the watch. The reasoning would be this : The 
watch must have been taken away by some visible agent ; A. 
B. is the only visible agent by whom it could be taken away ; 
he therefore has taken it. So in the case under consideration. 
The effect must be prevented by some invisible agent, or some 
one not cognizable by the senses. God is the only known 
agent who is not cognizable by the senses, and who could pre- 
vent the effect ; he therefore has prevented it. It is here to be 
remembered that for reasons already assigned, there is no more 
presnmption against the man's not being burned than against 
his being burned ; in other words, that the prevention of his 
being burned by divine agency in the c^e, is as credible as the 
fact of his being burned in another case by natural cansea 
would be. If we suppose a case in which the presumption 
from experience against a divine interposition is not removed 
in the manner already explained, it might be one of difficulty. 
We might be compelled to oppose what seemB to be given by 
the senses perfectly employed, to the testimony of alt past ex- 
perience, and we might and probably shonld inquire again, 
whether what seems to be given by the senses perfectly em- 
ployed in the case, is really the result of such an employment 
or use of these means of knowledge ; or if it proved to be such, 
we might begin to distrust the authority of the senses, which 
is one of the most difficult of all tasks that can be imposed on 
the mind ; or we might suspect that in drawing universal con- 
clusions from universal experience and observation we had 
gone too far, and begin to think that what has been, at least 
as determined hy experience, is no proof of what will be ; in 
short, we might be in the supposable quandary of being bound 
to judge on a question, when the evidence on both sides is 
exactly balanced, — a case which may be imagined, though it 
can never occur ; since if we really suppose such a case, we 
cannot be bound to form a judgment. The case to be decided 
on,,is one in which it is as credible that the burning of the body 
is prevented by the agency of God, as that the watch ifi re- 
moved by the agency of A. B. The mere possibility of another 
invisible agent ought no more to diminish the confidence of 
our conclusion in the one case than in the other. 
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Again : tlie mind cannot reasonably admit the existence of a 
created agent as the author of the supposed event ; but there 
is good and sufficient reason for disbelieving and denying it. 
Whenever the senses perfectly employed on the eubject have 
decided on the facts or circumstances in which physical phe- 
nomena occur, they have in all cases decided correctly. Tlie 
mind has often from an imperfect use of the senses, judged 
raehly and incorrectly. But no erroneous judgment or decision 
can be traced to a perfect use of the senses. The mind has 
thus decidedjthat the facts and circumstances which exist and 
which are cognizable by the senses, are all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, to the entire exclusion of any and every 
cause or agent not cognizable by the senses. This it has done 
in numberless instances and never found itself mistaken. No 
cause or agent not cognizable by sense, has ever interposed and 
by the result evinced the reality of its existence. It is true the 
mind has other proofs of the existence of God. But it has no 
proof of the existence of any created agent not cognizable by 
the senses. And here it naturally inquires, why if there are 
such created agents have they never evinced their existence 
until now? Wlij have they never prevented human flesh 
when in contact with lire from being burned ? Why have tliey 
never turned water into wine, or raised the dead to life ? Why 
should they do such things now, when they have never done 
them before ? By this process of thought the mind, in con- 
nection with uniform experience and observation, comes to the 
conclusion, not only that the senses give all the facts and cii'- 
cumstances of the case which are cognizable by the senses, but 
that these are all,to the entire exclusion of any and every cre- 
ated cause or agent. The senses are in fact, and are obviously 
designed to be, the medium of deciding on the existence of 
physical phenomena and their causes. With this authority 
they do decide in certain cases, that the causes and circum- 
stances which they discover, are all the created causes concern- 
ed in those cases. The mind is thus brought to the conclusion 
before the event and irrespective of it, what the created causes 
are and what they are not. For example, when it has decided 
in this way that a man is thi'own into a furnace seven times 
heated, or that a man is dead, it also decides that there is no 
created agent which can interpose and prevent the burning of 
the body, or raise the dead to life. Indeed if the mind did not 
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